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LIFE OF WILBERFORCE.* 


Ir has been remarked by Mr. Foster, 
in his ingenious Essay on a Man's 
writing Memoirs of Himself, that “ the 
materials of any value that all past life 
can supply to a recording pen, would 
be reduced by a discerning selection to 
a very small and modest amount. No 
man would judge more than one in 
ten thousand of all his thoughts, say- 
ings, and actions, worthy to be men- 
tioned, if memory were capable of re- 
calling them. Perhaps, in the space 
of forty years, millions of sentences are 
proper to be uttered, and many thou- 
sands of affairs requisite to be trans- 
acted, and journeys to be performed, 
which it would be ridiculous to record. 
They are a kind of material for the 
common expenditure and waste of the 
day. And yet it is often by a detail of 
this subordinate economy of life that 
the works of fiction, the narrations of 
age, the journals of travellers, and even 
grave biographical accounts, are made 
so unreasonably long.” 

The compilers and arrangers of the 
copious autobiographical memoranda 
which Mr. Wilberforce appears to have 
left behind him, would have done well 
to have had these maxims more in 
mind. Five volumes, averaging well- 
nigh 450 pages a-piece, are surely, 
at first sight, a little too much 


for the sayings, doings, multifarious 
purposes, and, compared with them, 
the somewhat scanty performances, 
even of one of the most respect- 
able, laborious, and influential pri- 
vate members of parliament, that 
ever served his generation within and 
without the walls of St. Stephen’s ; — 
even though the record be further ex- 
tended to furnish us with copious re- 
velations of the inner life, the com- 
punctions, aspirations, and self-disci- 
pline, pursued for near forty years by 
a very eminent Christian. 

Toa large class of readers, this latter 
portion of the biography in question 
would, we know, appear a sufficient 
justification for five times five such vo- 
lumes. There is, indeed, a natural and 
intense sympathy between all those 
who feel themselves to be fellow-tra- 
vellers along the same “ narrow. way.” 
They are most anxious to know how 
it has fared therein with “ the brother 
who has gone before us ;” and pene- 
trated, doubtless, with a laudable de- 
sire to gain such guidance as they can 
from his footsteps. Yet we question if 
the appetite be altogether a wholesome 
one, which would feed too long on such 
details. Immeasurably the most im- 
portant of all Holy Lives has been 
written four times, by four authors, 
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all guided by unerring sagacity, and a 
single volume contains it. Certain it 
is, however, that the feelings alluded to 
do create a stronger attraction (where 
any is felt) towards what may be called 
“religious biographies,” than that which 
prevails in any other class of men to- 
wards any other class of reading. And 
wherever, by any possibility, the hero 
of the tale can be claimed by a por- 
tion of its readers as a leader, or a 
bright specimen of some special sect, 
or party, or even coterie, of the Christian 
world, this attraction to them is en- 
hanced tenfold. 

In this light will Mr. Wilberforce 
probably be claimed at death, as he 
certainly belonged to them ostensibly 
during an important period of his life, 
by that party in the Church of England 
which has modestly assumed, or ac- 
cepted, the exclusive name of “ evange- 
lical”—a party which, we are happy 
to believe, is gradually losing that dis- 
’ tinctiveness of character which at one 
time very nearly amounted to a schism 
in the church, and tending towards a 
cordial reunion with all their orthodox 
brethren. This effect, .so truly de- 
sirable, has resulted partly from the 
general adoption of a more elevated 
standard of practice and doctrine by 
the rest of the clergy ; partly from the 
sobering down of their own views ; and 
partly, perhaps, from the outrageous 
enmity against the establishment be- 
trayed, in these latter years, by almost 
all classes of Dissenters. This last has 
naturally tended to repel the evange- 
lical clergy back into the sphere of their 
own brethren’s attraction, from which 
they and their flocks seemed erewhile 
to have been on the point of straying, 
careless of their duty to uphold the 
pre-eminence and apostolic authority 
of that glorious church which God has 
so long and so wonderfully preserved 
in our land. 

By that party, we say, Mr. Wilber- 
force, will be claimed —but we doubt 
whether now he can very fairly be kept 
by them ; unless, indeed, they renounce 
their alleged partiality to sundry ques- 
tionable tenets and habits, from which 
it is clear, by the recorded meditations 
and remarks of his maturer years, the 
mind of Wilberforce became gradually 
more and more estranged. Evxempli 
gratia, he thus writes in 1823:— 
‘“ Every year that I live, I become 
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more deeply impressed with the un- 
scriptural character of the Calvinistic 
system.” And, in the same year, the 
man who, in 1817, had heedlessly ac- 
cepted the ministration of the sacra- 
ment in a Dissenter’s chapel, at Is- 
lington, saw reason to question the 
propriety of attending Mr. Irving, 
merely to hear him preach; and 
long before (in 1818) had felt it a 
duty to mark the falsehood of the 
“ suspicion of loose attachment to the 
doe on a very public occasion, 
by a subscription to church purposes, 
larger than at the time he could well 
afford. * 

A good deal more to the same effect 
may be culled by the judicious reader, 
from among the copious extracts given 
from a secret journal of his religious 
state and life, which Mr. Wilberforce was 
in the habit of keeping, in addition to 
his common diary of current events. 
To these extracts his sons have de- 
voted a very considerable space; and 
although, at first sight, this may ap- 
pear something like a breach of con- 
fidence towards the departed, yet, 
upon reflection, we see sufficient 
grounds to acquit them of all blame 
on that score. We grant, indeed, that 
it would detract at once from the sim- 
plicity of his character, and from the 
value of the record itself, to suppose 
that such communion with conscience 
and with God was committed to paper 
for any other purpose than more effect- 
ually to fix the thoughts at the moment, 
or preserved for any other end than to 
afford the means of comparing past and 
present states of religious feeling, and 
thereby estimating the progress made 
in habits of devotion and obedience. 
We grant, too, that it certainly fol- 
lows that the publication of such me- 
morials must be looked upon as a step 
which Mr. Wilberforce could never have 
contemplated beforehand, and would 
very probably have forbidden, if directly 
asked, in his lifetime, to sanction their 
unreserved comniunication to the world. 
Yet filial piety and reverential love 
may well claim the privilege of rising 
by faith beyond the past conditions of 
humanity under which their parent 
would have replied to them, and of 
seeking his answer, as it were, now, 
in that exalted state where no personal 
regards, however praiseworthy, no hu- 
man weakness, however amiable, can 








* Vide Vol. LV. pp. 318, 379, and Vol. V. pp. 162, 189. 
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stand the least in the way of God’s 
glory and the good of men. And that 
answer we think they have read aright. 
Apart from the honour done to their 
father’s character, by the transparent 
record of faith, integrity, lowliness of 
spirit, anxiety of self-examination, se- 
verity of self-judgment, in direct pro- 
portion to the candour and tenderness 
displayed towards other men— apart 
from all this, it was important to the 
Christian world, that the religious views 
and practice of a man so likely to be 
claimed by peculiar parties, as a justi- 
fication of their own systems, should be 
thoroughly developed and understood. 
It was important to the honour of reli- 
gion that the interior life of the author 
of such a work as the Practical View 
should be so far scanned, as at least 
to satisfy mankind whether it were pos- 
sible, in these degenerate times, in any 
degree to live up to the standard set 
forth in that most scriptural and en- 
gaging work. It is important to the 
instruction and consolation of ordinary 
men, to learn that long after the con- 
science and the heart had been 
so purified, warmed, and elevated, as 
to approve, vindicate, and delight 
in such a standard, care the most 
sleepless, jealousy the most severe, 
labour the most unremitting, were still 
indispensable (even in the most fa- 
voured of our species) to preserve the 
life from its fatal relapses to sloth and 
selfishness, and to preserve the soul in its 
capacity to “ apprehend ” and converse 
with its God and Saviour— ne ignorent 
quantis suspiriis et gemitibus fiat, ut 
quantulécunque ex parte intelligi possit 
Deus ! 

A writer, already quoted,* has ob- 
served, that “ it would be interesting 
tor ecord, or to hear, the history of a 
character, which has received its form, 
and reached its maturity, under the 
strongest operations of religion. We 
do not know that there is a more bene- 
ficent or a more direct mode of the 
divine agency in any part of the crea- 
tion than that which ‘apprehends’ a 
man, as apostolic language expresses it, 
amidst the unthinking crowd, and leads 
him into serious reflection, into elevated 


* Foster's Essays, p- 64. 
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devotion, into progressive virtue, and, 
finally, into a nobler life after death. 
When he has long been commanded 
by this influence, he will be happy to 
look back to its first operations, whe- 
ther they were mingled in early life 
almost insensibly with his feelings, or 
came on him with mighty force at 
some particular time, and in connexion 
with some assignable and memorable 
circumstance, which was apparently 
the instrumental cause. He will trace 
all the progress of this his better life, 
with. grateful acknowledgment to the 
sacred power which has advanced him 
to a decisiveness of religious habit that 
seems to stamp eternity on his charac- 
ter.” Such a history may be drawn from 
the records of Mr, Wilberforce’s devo- 
tional life, which his sons have pub- 
lished. We do not say that they have 
drawn it; for they have done little 
more than supplied a thread of con- 
nexion to the materials they have se- 
lected ; and in ¢his department of the 
biography they have judged rightly. 
It will be profitable for each reader to 
study the subject for himself; “ to 
mark the perfect man, and consider 
the upright man, for the end of that 
man is peace.” 

We are aware that it has been ob- 
jected to a very material part of the 
disclosures made by Mr. Wilberforce’s 
religious meditations, that “ it is giving 
a view of religious duties too scru- 
pulous, difficult, and even desperate, 
to the well-intentioned, and too likely 
to be a stumbling-block to the less 
wary, to exhibit such a man as suffer- 
ing for more than forty years under 
panic terrors and hysterical remorse, 
sometimes for nothing at all, sometimes 
for fulfilling the most innocent duties 
of his station ; and suffering, moreover, 
to so little purpose or profit, as to be, 
at the end of forty years of such severe 
discipline, little more satisfied with his 
spiritual condition than he was at the 
outset.” + But, to say nothing of the 
wanton exaggeration ¢ betrayed in this 
passage by the words we have marked 
in italics, and of the careless ambiguity 
of the last part of it—for it may bear 
the meaning that Mr. Wilberforce 


+ Quarterly Review, No. 123, p. 247. 





¢ A much more serious censure is due to the ill-natured insinuation, at page 216, 
that the price offered by the publisher to the compilers of Wilberforce’s biography 
had any thing to do with their decision to publish these private devotional memo- 
randa. It was surely due to the filial relation they bear to their subject, due to their 
sacred office, due to their unblemished characters, to pause before so mean and in- 
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doubted to the last of his salvation, 
whereas it is rather true to say he 
never doubted of it from the first— 
we must humbly remind the writer 
that the question is not whether a cer- 
tain view of duty be “ desperate” to 
the “ well-intentioned,” and a “ stum- 
bling-block” to the “ less wary,” but 
whether or not it be such as may be very 
useful to be studied and digested by 
those who are warned and intreated 
by the word of God to “ work out their 
salvation with fear and trembling” — 
who are heirs of the “ body of this 
death” —and who, “ when they have 
done all,” are to count themselves 
“ unprofitable servants.” It is very 
true that to those who have no religious 
dispositions at all (whom we must pre- 
sume to be the class indicated by the 
tender denomination of “ the less wary,” 
since these are placed in contradistinc- 
tion to those who are at least “ well- 
intentioned’’), nothing is so offensive as 
the display of any thing like ascetic piety. 
To such it is not so much a stumbling- 
block, as a provocation to scoffing, nay, 
even to blasphemy. To remind them 
of the ten commandments, is ill-breed- 
ing ; to suggest the obligation of living 
up to the sermon on the mount, down- 
right impertinence ; to hint at the in- 
evitable account to be given of all 
works and words on earth done and 
spoken, a trial of temper quite insup- 
portable. But it argues a strange ig- 
norance of human nature, to assume 
that any real good can be done to 
these persons by such partial and 
soothing displays of Christianity as 
would present a notion of holiness 
attainable without an effort, the world 
mastered without a struggle, and hea- 
ven gained without trouble. Alas! 
there is no royal road to heaven. The 
means must be submitted to, if the end 
is to be compassed. If the end be 
desired to any purpose, it must be for 
its own sake ; not because the difficulty 
of attaining it has been dissembled and 
kept out of sight. It is not the bitter- 
ness of a potion, the strictness of a 
regimen, but the doubt of its necessity, 
the disbelief of their danger, that make 
men risk their lives by disebedience to 
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the physician. It is not the fear lest 
their souls should become “ full of 
trouble,” in the pursuit of salvation, 
that keeps these “ less wary” gentle- 
men away from it; but their fixed de- 
termination or secret wish to have no 
concern about the matter. Hence their 
displeasure when the subject is forcibly 
brought home to them as a reality, by 
some striking example of another man’s 
earnest solicitude about it—like the 
peevish irritation of the sluggard awak- 
ened by the rising of his early bed- 
fellow. Certainly, the perusal of such 
biographies as the present is little likely 
to profit them, so long as their unwary 
state lasts: but the same is true even 
of the Bible. 

As to the effect of Mr. Wilberforce’s 
views of duty, and of his own progress 
in the Christian life, on the “ well-in- 
tentioned,” we really cannot participate 
in the Quarterly’s alarm. That many of 
this class will think those views in some 
points over-scrupulous, is highly pro- 
bable--we think so ourselves. That 
all will acknowledge the difficulty of 
living up to his example, we are quite 
sure ; but that any will be driven to 
desperation by it, we entirely disbelieve. 
The whole tendency of the record is 
directly the other way. For the “ well- 
intentioned ”’ are all to be found under 
two categories :—the first, and by far 
the largest, comprehends all those who, 
so far from being in danger of em- 
bracing too strict and gloomy a view 
of religious obligation, require per- 
petual exhortation to raise their stand- 
ard of morals and piety to something 
near the truth of the Gospel. They are 
much too well-disposed to rest satisfied 
with moderate attainments, to derive 
any thing but useful correction from an 
examplesofarbeyond them. Totheother 
class, the few who labour under a cease- 
less dread of falling short of salvation,— 
who think nothing done towards holi- 
ness while aught remains to be done,— 
in so far as these feelings are really 
dangerous (as they doubtless may be, 
in the excess to which some are con- 
Stitutionally, rather than doctrinally, 
disposed to carry them), we can hardly 
conceive a more consolatory contempla- 





jurious a thought was admitted against them—due to charity and self-respect to 
check the pen that would give it circulation, till something more, at least, was known 
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popularity of Wilberforce’s name, and the widely extended interest his Life was sure 
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tion than that which is presented by 
the record of similar anxieties and sor- 
rows in the hearts of men like Wilber- 
force, of whose final acceptance with 
God it is impossible for them to enter- 
tain a sane doubt. Such characters 
seem to speak from the very page, and 
soothe them with words like these, 
which we have caught from some for- 
gotten poem — 
“‘ Mortal, they softly say, 
Peace to thy heart ! 
We too, yes, mortal, 
Have been as thou art— 
Hope-lifted, doubt-depressed, 
Seeing in part, 
Tried, troubled, tempted — 
Sustained, as thou art.” 


We trust that no apology is needed 
for the serious tone of the foregoing 
passages. Our readers, we feel per- 
suaded, are chiefly of a class who will 
not feel it an impertinent intrusion if 
haply a thought be suggested, even in 
the pages of a magazine, which may 
remind them of their immortality. As, 
undoubtedly, it is by no means the 
province of our periodical systemati- 
cally to inculcate such reflections, so 
neither is it our habit systematically to 
exclude them, if presented naturally by 
the subject in hand. To cheer the va- 
cant hours with light, but harmless, 
literature — to correct the manners and 
morals of society by playful or caustic 
delineations of life—to strip the mounte- 
banks of literature, of politics, and mo- 
rals, of their motley pretensions to lead 
the public mind of England—to guide 
by just and candid criticism such as 
have, and to concentrate information 
for such as have not, the leisure to 
seek for it in more bulky volumes,— 
these are, indeed, the main objects of 
our Magazine; but, in pursuing these, 
we trust we shall never forget we write 
for Christians—we are sure that our 
readers will never wish us to do so. 

To resume. We cannot bestow our 
approbation on the manner in which 
our authors have executed the duty of 
selection from these religious memo- 
rials, in so unqualified a way as we 
have awarded it to the principle of 
their decision that such memorials 
ought, in part at least, to be pub- 
lished. So much is given, that a good 
deal of it grows wearisome from its 
inevitable sameness; and not a little 
borders upon the ridiculous, from the 
extreme minutiz to which the written 
colloquies of Mr, Wilberforce with his 
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conscience at times descended ; most 
properly, no doubt, and judiciously, as 
far as he himself was concerned — for 
nothing is trifling to an individual 
which may promote or impede his 
advancement in the ways of godliness ; 
and every man is the only judge for 
himself in these matters—but not quite 
sO proper or so judicious for strangers 
to peruse : for nothing is so dangerous 
to an intended religious impression as 
the near neighbourliood of a joke; and 
we doubt if any reader will be much 
more seriously disposed when he 
lights on the little experiments of 
asceticism which the good man used 
to try on his toes, by monitory pebbles 
in his shoe, inserted, it seems, as 
mementos, to check the dangerous 
vivacity of convivial discourse; or on 
the grave self-remonstrances against the 
weakness that yielded to the tempta- 
tion of an extra glass of wine when 
“ dining at Pitt’s”— and suchlike re- 
miniscences, too likely to set a ticklish 
fancy far off and away from the very 
thoughts which it was the object of 
our authors to inspire. We know very 
well, as we have before hinted, that 
the appetite of many readers on these 
subjects is absolutely omnivorous, and 
we make every allowance for the filial 
veneration which could think no record 
of such a father too trivial; yet we 
must declare our wonder at the lack of 
discretion betrayed in such selections. 

We are compelled to find much the 
same fault with the execution of the 
secular part of this biography ; where 
a similar want of tact in the choice of 
extracts from the current diary of Mr. 
Wilberforce fatigues the attention, and 
often disappoints the expectations of 
the reader. What, for example, can be 
more useless and tiresome than the 
frequent recurrence of pages like this, 
which we reprint verbatim (vol. ii. 
p- 186)? 

“ 22d (Dec. 1797). Busy this week 
about militia and cavalry bills. House 
— went home with Dundas and Pitt, and 
staid awhile discussing. Mission busi- 
ness in hand. 23d. Breakfasted early 
with Dundas and Eliot on mission busi- 
ness; Dundas complying, and appoint. 
ing us to dinner again ; where Grant and 
David Scott also—sat long. Then Pitt's, 
with whom Bishop of Lincoln, having 
just heard of Lord Malmesbury failing, 
and being ordered back—staid late, 
talking about it. 24th. Kept in town 
all morning, expecting house. Dined 
Bankes, quietly ; then Pitt’s, where, with 
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Mornington and Speaker, &c., read des- 
patches. Wenthome heavy. 26th. Grant, 
Eliot, and Babington, at dinner— con- 
sultation on East India missions, and 
discussing all the evening. 27th. To 
town on business—army and navy bills. 
Saw Pitt—and home to Battersea Rise. 
Employed all evening. 28th. Thought 
of and read politics for to-morrow. 
29th. Politics— Battersea Rise all day 
—talking politics with Henry Thornton. 
30th. To town, after political preparation. 
Dined Bankes’s, and talked with him on 
the state of things—very doubtful— 
address on Lord Malmesbury’s negotia- 
tion—kept late in house. Pitt very 
earnest with me not to speak.” 

From all this rubbish, we do not so 
much as learn which way he would 
have spoken on the occasion: he evi- 
dently did not know himself which 
way he would have voted! Indeed, 
we cannot but think that Mr. Wilber- 
force’s sons have totally mistaken the 
extent and purpose to which these 
daily memoranda were really available. 
They have used them too much as 
substitutes for the narrative which, as 
biographers, it was their own province 
to have composed, and for which they 
would have afforded excellent materials 
and guidance, and occasionally have 
furnished a lively and interesting illus- 
tration. The same thing may be said 
of the numerous letters interspersed 
throughout the book, one half of which 
might with great advantage have been 
consigned as autographs to the scrap 
books of their lady friends and relations. 
It is possible (though we doubt it) that 
they may have saved themselves some 
trouble by adopting, in so large a pro- 
portion, the opposite plan of stringing 
together the diary and letters by a 
meagre supplementary narrative; they 
have certainly succeeded in making a 
longer book. But we must complain 
that, in so doing, they have managed, 
in point of fact, to throw the onus of 
comprehending half the details of Mr. 
Wilberforce’s political proceedings (at 
least) on their readers: for, copious as 
the diary is in allusions to half for- 
gotten men and measures, scarcely a 
note or an explanation do the editors 
condescend to give about the one or 
the other; so that, without an endless 
reference to parliamentary debates and 
annual registers, page after page is 
pretty nearly as dry, and quite as un- 
instructive, as the same number ex- 
tracted at random from the vote-books 
of the House of Commons might be. 
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This is really not fair. Something may 
be pleaded on the ground of authen- 
ticity for the decision made to prefer 
their father’s narrative, such as it is, 
to their own. But, in justice to their 
readers, they were bound to assist it by 
sufficient comments, to save them the 
trouble absolutely necessary to make 
his stenographic notices of passing 
events interesting or intelligible. 

We regret this the more, because 
those portions of the Life, where, we 
suppose from the deficiency of these 
ordinary materials, his sons have trusted 
more to themselves (for example, the 
first four or five chapters, and the last 
eight or nine), are to our taste 
by much the pleasantest reading in 
the whole book; and _ sufficiently 
prove their ability to have executed 
the task as authors, and not mere 
editors, of ** the Remains of Wilber- 
force.” Much, too, would thus have 
been gained in point of condensation, 
The twenty-seven first, and the fifteen 
last years of the life, which are com- 
prised in the chapters just named, 
occupy, together, about the space of 
one average volume of the five, and 
yet no one will complain of any de- 
fic:cucy of information concerning those 
years. It is very true that the re- 
maining thirty, including the most 
active and important period of Mr. 
Wilberforce’s career, required a much 
greater space: four-fifths, however, are 
surely out of all proportion. The fact 
is, that one half of the details taken 
from the “‘ Diary,” in the second and 
third volumes especially, are such as 
no person of common sense would have 
troubled himself to copy into a biogra- 
vhical narrative of his own composing. 

0 record such items of life, serves no 
other purpose than to give work to 
paper-makers and printer’s devils, to 
make books dear, and waste people’s 
time. Meya BiBdAsov, weyu xaxov Was said 
of old, when as yet there was nota tithe 
so much to be read as every body is 
obliged to study nowadays: and we 
really cannot absolve ourselves from 
the duty of visiting so flagrant a trans- 
gression of this wholesome maxim with 
due severity. 

The personal events of any great in- 
terest in Mr. Wilberforce’s life, were 
not very numerous. Born at Hull, in 
the year 1759, of an ancient family, 
respectable among the landed gentry 
of Yorkshire since the days of Henry 
II., and subsequently raised to opu- 
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lence by the Baltic trade, in the person 
of his grandfather, he succeeded, at 
the age of seventeen, to a large and 
independent fortune, by the deaths of 
the latter, and of his only uncle. His 
father died early, leaving him, at the 
age of nine years, to the care of this 
relative, then resident in London; at 
whose house, we are told, “he was 
subjected to a new and powerful in- 
fluence,” for “his aunt was a great 
admirer of Whitfield’s preaching, and 
kept up a friendly connexion with the 
early Methodists.” ‘ No great pains,” 
say the editors, “had been previously 
taken to form his religious principles,” 
though “his mother was a woman of 
real excellence, as well as of great and 
cultivated talents.” “She was,” said 
her son, in later years, “* what I should 
call an Archbishop Tillotson Christian :” 
not a worse thing, we take leave to 
say, than a ‘ Whitfield Christian ;” 
and we should think that Wilberforce, 
before he died, would have owned as 
much. 

The good lady, to be sure, must have 
taught him his catechism and a few sim- 
ple prayers ; and we are inclined to ques- 
tion whether more could well be desired 
to form the religious principles of a child, 
from infancy to nine years old; though, 
doubtless, a good deal more might be 
done to excite his religious sensibilities 
—whether wisely or not is another 
matter. His new guardians, however, 
seem to have set about this without 
delay, as might have been expected ; 
and so successfully, that in two years’ 
time his mother thought it best to 
remove him from such “ dangerous 
influences,” telling the remonstrating 
aunt, * with a caustic allusion to her 
peculiar tenets,” “ You need not fear ; 
if it is a work of grace, you know, 
it cannot fail—” Whilst the grand- 
father still more pithily replied, “ Billy 
shall travel with Milner as soon as he 
is of age; but if Billy turns Method- 
ist, he shall not have a sixpence of 
mine.” We cannot blame these old- 
fashioned parents; and should, pro- 
bably, ourselves have adopted the same 
course advisedly, even with a direct 
reference to ultimate religious objects. 
Yet the ways of Providence may not 
be questioned ; and it is easy to con- 
ceive that the temptations of this life 
would have been too many for a man 
gifted by nature with such unusual 
and even dangerous public and social 
qualifications, and endowed by fortune 
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with the amplest means for pursuing 
a brilliant chase after pleasure, pomp, 
and power; and might have altogether 
“choked that baptismal seed, which, 
though long dormant, was destined to 
produce, at last, a golden harvest,”—if 
the early excitement of feelings, beyond 
the ordinary character of childhood’s 
piety, had not left the impression of 
religious enjoyment on his mind, which, 
after that the first full burst of youthful 
indulgence and early gratified ambition 
had somewhat palled upon and sa- 
tiated the natural man, it would very 
naturally recur to, and seek for again. 
Such feelings, it appears, were in 
reality fostered between his ninth and 
twelfth years, during which his time 
was spent between his uncle’s house in 
St. James’s Place, and a trumpery 
private school, to which, and to the 
care of its Scotch and, probably, sec- 
tarian master, the pious fears of these 
kind relations condemned him— Eton 
or Harrow being, of course, abomina- 
tions in the eyes of “‘ early Methodists.” 

For the next five years, he dwelt 
partly at his mother’s house, and part- 
ly at Pocklington grammar school. At 
the latter, there was “little diligence 
or restraint ;” and at the former, “ it 
was the object of his friends, by the 
seductions of gaiety and self-indul- 
gence, to chase away that serious 
spirit which had taken possession of 
his youthful bosom, 


‘ Et sanctos restinguere fontibus ignes.’” 


Now, we must say, the young Messrs. 
Wilberforce are rather hard here upon 
their grandmother. She, to be sure, 
kind lady — Heaven rest her soul !— is 
probably far too blessed in her own, 
and in her children’s immortality, to 
complain of these undutiful reminis- 
cences ; at all events, she cannot answer 
for her alleged enormities, nor remind 
these censorious young ones ofa certain 
proverb touching the suction of eggs. 
Yet, we think, something might be 
said in defence of “dinners at two, 
sumptuous suppers at sia,” occasional 
balls and card-parties, ay, and even a 
play or two during the holidays. “If 
[ had staid with my uncle (said Wil- 
berforce), I should probably have been 
a bigoted despised Methodist.” We 
are not so sure even of that. Tea and 


testament parties, and moping seclu- 
sion from the gaieties of social life, 
may seem, in the abstract, a safer 
course of Christian education between 








twelve and seventeen, than even six 
o’clock suppers, and the occasional 
Bluebeards and Harlequinades of the 
Ilull Theatre. Yet, after all, young 
Wilberforce must have gone, we sup- 
pose, at last to college ; at all events, 
he must have entered the world at one 
and twenty ; and we never yet heard a 
sensible person, of personal experience 
in these matters, express the smallest 
doubt that the practical result of 
overstrained religious cultivation, con- 
stant seclusion, and restriction in very 
early life, is, in nine cases out of 
ten, a great disappointment to the 
over-anxious parent. On the other 
hand, we have only to recall our school 
and college recollections of half of the 
best men we know in the church and 
out of it, to be satisfied that, strange 
and anomalous as it may seem, the 
ordinary career of an English gentle- 
man’s education at home, school, and 
college, relaxed and careless as it too 
often is, gives, of the two, the safest 
and the best chance, especially to those 
who are born to early independence. 
A better course than either might very 
possibly be devised: but if we had to 
choose, fora son of our own, between 
the Methodist aunt’s house with the 
Scotch boarding school, and the sup- 
per-giving mother’s with the lax dis- 
cipline of Pocklington, we should de- 
cide for the latter, without one moment’s 
hesitation. 

At this school, young Wilberforce 
was distinguished for singing, elocu- 
tion, and love of literature ; and, sin- 
gular enough, he first indulged the 
latter, at fourteen, in a letter to the 
county newspaper, “in condemnation 
of the odious traffic in human flesh.” 
(We thought that slave-eating had been 
reserved for this, the thirty-second 
year of the abolition of the legal slave- 
trade.— Vide the late Jamaica papers.) 
At seventeen, he entered at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. From his three 
years of university life, he seems, 
by his own account, to have derived 
but little advantage beyond that 
of gaining some valuable and, after- 
wards, distinguished friends and ac- 
quaintance. The Fellows told him he 
was “too clever to require mathe- 
matics ;’” and as he was already “a 
good classic,” “why in the world 
should a gentleman of his fortune 
trouble himself with fagging ?” 

Had Wilberforce been brought u 
at Eton, ten to one, this “poison” 
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would have been comparatively harm- 
less; as it was, naturally enough, the 
life he led at college was idle and dis- 
sipated, though unstained by actual 
licentiousness or vicious practice. “It 
was surely of God’s especial goodness 
(say his sons), that in such a course he 
was preserved from profligate excess.” 
It is also a pretty good proof to us that 
his worthy mother’s system, at Hull, 
was not quite so deleterious as he 
fancied afterwards. 


“ There was even at this time of 
thoughtlessness, a hidden vein of deeper 
feeling shewn by his refusing, when un- 
expectedly (7) required, to declare his 
assent to the Articles of the Church; 
though the refusal cost him for a time, 
the convenience of an academical degree. 
Further inquiry removed his hesitation.” 


« 


This trait we should rather regard as 
a remnant of the aunt’s semi-sectarian 
* jnfluences.’’ It is idle to talk of the 
requisition being “ unexpected” by a 
Cambridge man, who meant to gra- 
duate. Any “ feeling” at all on the 
subject, except a latent disinclination 
to profess himself a member of the 
Church of England, would have led 
beforehand to that inquiry which after- 
wards satisfied his conscience. 

He left the University in 1780; and, 
a week after the attainment of his ma- 
jority, gained a contested election for 
Hull, at the moderate cost of eight or 
nine thousand pounds, beating his op- 
ponents by a majority equal in number 
to their whole united polls. “ This 
great success threw no small lustre on 
his entry into public life.” “He was 
welcomed, on his return to London, 
into every circle; and at once elected 
a member of all the leading clubs.” 
But his chief resort was to a small 
society, which assembled at the house 
of a man called Goostree, now the 
Shakspere Gallery. Pitt was an ha- 
bitual frequenter of this club (which 
was chiefly composed of Cambridge 
contemporaries); and here it was that 
Wilberforce’s early collegeacquaintance 
with that great man ripened into inti- 
macy and friendship. Pitt was then but 
a briefless barrister, of small means; 
but his friend inherited from his uncle 
a villa, at Wimbledon, where his afflu- 
ent fortune, and hospitable disposition, 
allowed him the luxury of entertaining 
his associates. And thither, during 


several of the early sessions of their 
parliamentary career, Pitt and _ his 
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friends were wont to run down at in- 
tervals, and relax from their senatorial 
and official toils in the gayest freedom 
of easy social intercourse. Pitt was 
ever the star of the company. 


‘“‘ He was the wittiest man I ever knew 
(said Wilberforce), and, what was quite 
peculiar to himself, had his wit at all 
times under entire controul. Others ap- 
peared struck by the unwonted asso- 
ciation of brilliant images; but every 
possible combination of ideas seemed al- 
ways present to his mind, and he could 
at once produce whatever he desired. 
He entered, with the same energy, into 
all our different amusements. We played 
a good deal at Goostree’s; and [ well 
remember the intense earnestness which 
he displayed, when joining in those 
games of chance. He perceived their 
increasing fascination, and, soon after, 
suddenly abandoned them for ever.” 


Play was indeed the almost univer- 
sal vice of those days; and it was for- 
tunate for Wilberforce that his predi- 
lection for the more select coterie at 
Goostree’s, kept him, in some measure, 
from the vortex of Brookes’s, where 
they seem at first to have rejoiced 
at the prospect of plucking so pro- 
mising a pigeon.* He was, at one 
time, nearly ensnared by the prevail- 
ing passion; but his amiable dis- 
position revolted from the pursuit, on 
his seeing the vexation which friends, 
less wealthy than himself, suffered on 
one occasion, when he had risen a 
winner from them of more than six 
hundred pounds. 

Wilberforce had come into parlia- 
ment as an opponent of Lord North, 
and the American war, but took no 
very active part against that minister, 
though he attended closely to the 
business of parliament. But when 
Pitt joined Lord Shelburne’s minis- 
try, as chancellor of the exchequer, in 
1792, he at once decided to support 
the man of whom, with sagacious fore- 
sight, after hearing his first speech, he 
had written to a friend, “I shall one 
day or another see him the first man in 
the country.” He adhered to his side 
when the coalition drove him from the 
king’s service; and spent part of the 
vacation of 1783 with him and his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Eliot, “ taking a 
tower,” as he playfully expressed it to 
his sister, in France. “1t was not to 
see sights that they went abroad, but to 
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study the people.” One sight, how- 
ever, that of poor Louis XVI. “a boar 
hunting,” was declared by Wilber- 
force, in a letter to Mr. Bankes, ** worth 
going a hundred miles to see,” with an 
allusion to his person and manners, 
which, though very pardonable at the 
time, respect for that ill-fated monarch’s 
after calamities would not have allow- 
ed us to print. At Fontainbleau, the 
same letter tells us that “ they all, men 
and women, crowded round Pitt in 
shoals, and he behaved with great 
spirit, though he was sometimes a little 
bored when they talked to him about 
parliamentary reform.” One mot of 
his deserves to be recorded, as it marks 
how quickly that master mind pene- 
trated beneath the surface of things, 
and how clearly it saw the distinction 
betwen real liberty and that crotchet 
which now usurps the name; being, 
in truth, nothing but the political 
power of the populace. ‘ Monsieur,” 
said he, to the Abbé de Lageard, 
“vous n’avez point de liberté poli- 
tique; mais, pour la liberté civile, 
vous en avez plus que vous ne croyez.” 
The case is exactly reversed now. 
We should like to compare an honest 
return of the number of persons im- 
prisoned in France, and the length of 
their detention without trial, since the 
three glorious days of mob triumph in 
1830, with a like return for the eight 
years preceding the destruction of the 
Bastile. 

With the winter of 1784 began the 
political interest of Wilberforce’s life ; 
and along with it begins the infliction 
of endless extracts from the Diary ; five 
pages of the third chapter being filled 
with such scraps as this :— 


“* Dined Goostree’s. Supped Duchess 
of Portland’s, Downing Street. Charles 
Fox came in— whispering over chair. 
Heavy evening.” 


Heavy reading, say we ; but the edi- 
tors fancy it must be “ interesting,” be- 
cause at that time Pitt’s great struggle 
with the coalition on the India Bill was 
in progress. The narrative, however, 
becomes more enlivening when the king 
had given that profligate ministry the 
“longum vale,” which, in spite of the 
most desperate struggles of faction, for 
more than twenty years relieved the land 
from the incubus of Whiggery. The 
first great meeting in the Castle Yard 
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of York, which introduced Wilberforce 
to the Yorkshire freeholders, and where 
he triumphantly carried an address to 
the king against the coalition — his 
gallant resolve to stand for the county, 
against the mightiest Whig aristocracy 
in England—the hurried canvass, and 
the speedy triumph—are well told; 
and conclude with an entry of charac- 
teristic brevity, almost worthy to be set 
alongside of the “ Veni, vidi, vici/” 


“ April 7.—Up early. Breakfasted 


tavern. Rode frisky horse to Castle. 
Elected. Chaired. Dined York Ta- 
vern.” 


This great victory was the omen and 
the forerunner of two hundred others. 
Pitt became as strong in the House of 
Commons as he had hitherto been in 
the affections of the people. “ He was 
then able (said Mr. Wilberforce), if he 
had duly estimated his position, to 
have cast off the corrupt machinery of 
influence, and formed his government 
on the basis of independent principle.” 
A plausible, but impracticable crotchet, 
that haunted Wilberforce to the day of 
his death. It was, perhaps, natural 
that he, who so often triumphed by 
the full tide of popular zeal, should 
think that the work and wear of go- 
vernment could be carried on and sus- 
tained by the same means. But, though 
volunteers may turn the fortunes of an 
action, sometimes, perhaps even of a. 
campaign, the permanent defence of 
nations can only be secured by an 
organised and well-paid army ; so it 
is in the civil warfare of parties, which 
none but a dreamer can ever expect to 
cease in the civilised world. Whilst 
men are men, motives of interest will be 
absolutely needed to secure steady dis- 
cipline and laborious exertion from the 
greater number, even on the side de- 
liberately chosen from views of honour 
and duty; and it is idle cant to call 
this “corruption.” What follows is 
more true. 


** The return of a candidate, who came 
forward upon ground which none had 
taken heretofore, was an intimation of 
that power with which intelligence and 
property had now armed the middle 
ranks of society. As the man of the 
middle classes, he took his place in pub- 
lic life ; as their representative, he was 
opposed alike to party influence and 
democratic licence ; as their represent- 
ative, he demanded and obtained the 
abolition of the slaye trade.” 
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It was not, however, till four years 
afterwards, that he devoted himself to 
that question ; and six elapsed before 
he made his first motion on the subject. 

And now, at the pinnacle of worldly 
prosperity, seated in the first station 
among the legislators of his country, 
young, affluent, respected, the favourite 
of all good society, surrounded by 
friends of the highest rank, talent, and 
distinction, secured, too, by a happy 
temperament from those grosser vices 
which lead often to consequences such 
as irresistibly smite the most careless 
with remorse and alarm, and throw 
them for ever into the extremes of 
pious mortification — for 


“The greatest saints and sinners have 
been made 
Of proselytes from one another’s trade,” — 


equally secured, by a singularly cheer- 
ful and mercurial disposition, from 
that melancholy weariness of heart, that 
gloomy foreboding of evil, which poi- 
sons the present enjoyments of so 
many of the favourites of fortune — how 
slight was the probability that Wil- 
berforce should have turned away from 
the glittering prospect before him ; 
should have awakened to recognise in 
himself but a stranger and a pilgrim 
on earth, a citizen of another “ coun- 
try ;” and at once, and for ever, have 
devoted his heart solely to the pursuit 
of, and preparation for, that better and 
more enduring habitation! It is im- 
possible not to be struck with the re- 
flection, “ How hardly shall a rich 
man enter into the kingdom of heaven! 
With men, indeed, it is impossible ; 
but with God all things are possible.” 
Nor was it the total want of religion, 
the sense of vacancy and desolation at 
the thought of living without a God 
in the world (a feeling which has 
led many a man to anxious and 
persevering efforts after the truth— 
wévrts yao beav yartove’ avbgaan), 
to which we can ascribe the change 
which now “ came o’er the spirit of 
his dream.” A letter is extant, written 
from Wimbledon, to his sister, in 1782, 
in which he distinctly remarks that, 
even then, “his religious and moral 
principles were such as, in these days, 
are not very prevalent.” is own 


case, therefore, must be admitted by 
every candid observer as a striking 
proof of the truth of those views of 
doctrine, and the real obligation on the 
awakened conscience of that standard 
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of practice, which he subsequently 
gave to the world in his celebrated 
work. Theological questions of the 
greatest interest are involved in this 
consideration : but into these we for- 
bear to enter. Thus much, however, 
we may be permitted to remark, that 
the secondary causes to which some 
might be disposed to refer the change 
in Mr. Wilberforce’s views — his com- 
panionship with Isaac Milner, during 
a continental tour in 1784; their acci- 
dental selection of Doddridge’s Rise 
and Progress as a book for post-chaise 
discussion ; together with the absence 
of minor mental occupation, caused by 
the want of a regular residence on his 
estates, and his consequent erratic habits 
when freed from parliament,—are ob- 
viously and totally inadequate to ac- 
count for it, without a reasonable and 
reverential acknowledgment also of the 
direct agency of the Holy Spirit. 

He returned from the Continent in 
1785, full of religious anxiety, and 
fixed in his resolution to devote him- 
self henceforward to a strictly Christ- 
ian life. It is possible that his con- 
victions of the degree of his previous 
guilt and danger were somewhat over- 
charged, and needlessly enhanced by 
the peculiar tenets, both of the authors 
and of the living spiritual guides (John 
Newton especially) to whom he had 
recourse. But there can be no doubt 
either of the wisdom, or of the calm 
decision of character, which led him 
at once to communicate his new re- 
solves and notions to his more worldly 
friends, and to despise the fear of 
being “ universally given out as a 
Methodist.” But he had no intention 
to turn sectarian, or to affect needless 
peculiarities; and his real sentiments 
are so well expressed in a letter, writ- 
ten at the time, to his mother; were so 
consistently acted up to ever after ; and 
combine so much of warmth of feeling, 
with steadiness and sobriety of pur- 
pose, that our remarks upon this sub- 
ject cannot be better conclud»i than 
by extracting it here. 


“Tt is not, believe me, to my own 
imagination, or to any system formed in 
my closet, that I look for my principles ; 
it Is to the very source to which you 
refer me—the Scriptures. .... All that I 
contend for is, that we should really 
make this book the criterion of our opi- 
nions and actions, and not read it, and 
then think that we do so of course. 
But, if we do this, we must reckon on 
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not finding ourselves able to comply 
with all those customs of the world, in 
which many who call themselves Christ. 
ians are too apt to indulge without re- 
flection. .... We must, of course, there- 
fore, be subject to the charge of excess 
and singularity. But in what will this 
singularity consist? Not merely in in- 
different things; no, in these our Saviour 
always conformed, and took occasion to 
check an unnecessary strictness into 
which he saw men led, by overstraining 
a good principle. In what, then, will 
these peculiarities appear? Take our 
great Master’s own words —‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength ; and thy neighbour as thyself.’ 
It would be easy to dilate on this text ; 
and I am afraid that we should find, at 
the close of the discourse, that the pic- 
ture was very unlike the men of this 
world. But who is my neighbour? 
Here, too, our Saviour has instruct- 
ed us by the parable which follows. 
It is evident we are to consider our pe- 
culiar situations, and in these do all the 
good we can. Some men are thrown 
into public, some have their lot in pri- 
vate life. These different states have 
their corresponding duties ; and he whose 
destination is of the former sort will do as 
ill to immure himself in solitude as he 
who is only a village Hampden would 
were he to head an army, or address a 
senate. What I have said will, I hope, 
be sufficient to remove any apprehensions 
that I mean to shut myself up either in 
my closet in town or in any hermitage 
in the country. No, my dear mother, 
in my circumstances this would merit no 
better name than desertion ; and if I were 
thus to fly from the post where Provi- 
dence has placed me, I know not how I 
could look for the blessing of God upon 
my retirement; and without this hea- 
venly assistance, either in the world or 
in solitude, our own efforts will be equally 
ineffectual. When I consider the parti- 
culars of my duty, I blush at the re- 
view ; but my shame is not occasioned 
by thinking that I am too diligent in the 
business of life,—on the contrary, I then 
feel that I am serving God best when, 
from proper motives, I am most actively 
engaged in it. What humbles me is the 
sense that I forego so many opportu- 
nities of doing good; and it is my con- 
stant prayer that God will enable me to 
serve him more steadily, and my fellow- 
creatures more assiduously ; and I trust 
that my prayers will be granted through 
the intercession of that Saviour ‘ by 
whom only we have access with confi- 
dence into this grace wherein we stand,’ 
and who has promised that he will lead 
on his people from strength to strength, 
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and gradually form them to a more com- 
plete resemblance of their divine ori- 
ginal.” 

With these views, it is not surprising 
that he should have early set himselfto 
consider in what way the influence of 
his station and character could be most 
beneficially and permanently exerted ; 
and whatever we may think of the ju- 
diciousness of the means by which he 
sought to accomplish them, it is im- 
possible not to admire the dignity of 
mind and benevolence of heart which 
led him to the conclusion, that “ God 
Almighty had set before him two great 
objects—the suppression of the slave- 
trade, and the reformation of his coun- 
try’s manners.” As to the latter, the 
only question that can arise is, whether 
any one man could soberly hope to 
efiect much in so vast a field. But 
Wilberforce was not vain enough to at- 
tempt its cultivation alone. He be- 
came the centre of a correspondence 
with active and pious philanthropists 
throughout the country. He esta- 
blished the society for carrying into 
effect the royal proclamation against 
vice and immorality, which his in- 
fluence with Pitt prevailed on that mi- 
nister to issue; and this society be- 
came an example to many of the new, 
and an encouragement to the older, 
associations for religious and moral 
objects, by the number and efficiency 
of which this country is so proudly 
distinguished among Christian nations. 
Much, too, was done by the high ex- 
ample of his consistent piety in so pub- 
lic a station ; by his singular political 
self-denial ; by his watchful care to 
seize every opportunity of influencing 
those in power to use it towards the 
maintenance and extension of religious 
habits and establishments ; and last, 
not least, by his boundless and un- 
wearied charity, to make the religious 
character “lovely, and of good report,” 
and to raise it in the estimation of the 
higher classes of his countrymen. 

We have not space to enter into de- 
tails on these subjects; but we refer 
our readers to the numerous and in- 
teresting notices scattered throughout 
these volumes, for proof how eminently 
practical, active, and laborious, with 
respect not only to his own religious 
advancement, but also to the temporal 
and eternal welfare of others, the cha- 
racter of Mr. Wilberforce’s mind be- 
came; and how little he was disposed 
to rest satisfied with mere enthusiastic 
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aspirations after the one, or with ino- 
perative good wishes towards the other. 
But perhaps the greatest, certainly 
the most lasting, benefit he bestowed 
on mankind was the publication, in 
1797, of his treatise on practical Christ- 
ianity. Without subscribing to the 
somewhat exaggerated estimate of the 
present Bishop of Calcutta, who, in a 
striking essay prefixed to a compara- 
tively recent edition of that work, goes 
so far as to ascribe to it, almost ex- 
clusively, the great religious “ revival” 
of the nineteenth century, we think 
there is abundant reason for believing 
that no religious publication, by a pri- 
vate man, ever did so much towards 
elevating the general tone of Christian 
doctrine and practice in any country. 
It is a work well worthy of a separate 
review, and of a better than any which 
it has been our fortune to meet with 
in the periodicals of the time when it 
appeared. As an argumentative expo- 
sition of Gospel doctrines, though 
copious, fluent, and energetic, it might 
perhaps appear, to those who may be 
disposed to contest its principles in the 
whole or in part, somewhat deficient in 
method and conclusiveness; but as an 
expostulation, where the author's pre- 
mises are admitted, and an exhortation 
to conduct conformable to such admis- 
sions, it stands altogether unrivalled. 
With respect to the other great ob- 
ject of Mr. Wilberforce’s life, by the 
eee and accomplishment of which 
is name has been invested with its 
chief historical interest, opinions have 
been and will be much more divided. 
For ourselves, at the hazard of much 
popular obloquy, we have never hesi- 
tated to avow our conviction that the 
abolitionists of slavery and the slave- 
trade were neither “ wise as serpents,” 
in the main scope and pursuit of their 
design, nor yet altogether “ harmless as 
doves,” in the course too often adopted 
to further it. And after the admissions 
made this very year, in both houses of 
parliament, by Lord Brougham, by Sir 
Robert Inglis, nay, by the whole legis- 
lature, he must be a bold partisan in- 
deed who will venture to assert that 
time and experience, those great tests 
of human wisdom, have as yet set their 
seal of approbation to the real benevo- 
lence and utility of our legislative in- 
terdict upon the acquisition or exercise 
of property in human labour. Hitherto, 
it has accomplished little more than to 
transfer a given amount of human suf- 
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fering to a different locality. A greater 
amount, too, in all probability ; for we 
remember that it was stated by Sir 
Samuel Romilly, in the debate on first 
reading the slave-trade abolition bill, in 
1806, that, by the most correct estimate 
(and he was not likely to understate it), 
360,000 slaves had been transported 
from Africa in the interval which had 
then elapsed since the carrying of Mr. 
Wilberforce’s first resolutions against 
the trade, in 1792 — an average of 
about 28,000 a-year: whereas, it ap- 
pears that so many as 70,000 slaves 
have been smuggled lately in a single 
year into the island of Cuba alone. 
Now, conceding as much as you will 
to Lord Palmerston’s argument (in his 
reply to Sir Robert Inglis), that it is im- 
possible to say how many more might 
not have been transported, if the trade 
had not been declared illegal, still the 
proportions are such as to cast a griev- 
ous shade of doubt on the real value of 
the boon we have purposed so hu- 
manely to confer on the negro race. 
The root of the evil we have sought 
to cure is among themselves — native 
to the soil. And to look for the 
eradication of that ancient Upas of 
domestic slavery, of which the foreign 
trade is but a sapling branch, from 
British acts of parliament and Euro- 
pean treaties, is a mere vision of enthu- 
siastic philanthropy, which fades away 
in the sober light of history and ex- 
perience. 

Far be it from us to decry or pal- 
liate the moral evils of the state of 
slavery, or to underrate the sufferings 
inevitable from any trade in slaves 
carried on across the ocean. But 
we look upon the former as we look 
upon war, pauperism, and count- 
less other fruits of human selfishness, 
ignorance, and vice, under which, by 
the inscrutable counsels of Providence, 
“the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together,” and must 
continue to do so, until the universal 
civilisation of mankind by perfect 
Christianity be accomplished ; if, in- 
deed, we are not forbidden to anticipate 
any such blessed consummation before 
the dark book of this world’s destinies 
be closed for ever. From the great 
oracles of inspired wisdom human le- 
gislators may learn which of these ac- 
cursed offsprings of sin may be suc- 
cessfully attacked and grappled with 
by law, which must be left for their re- 
medy to the gradual operation of better 
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principles, and more enlightened views 
of social duty and interest. All candid 
readers of the Bible, all considerate 
students of history, must recognise the 
state of slavery to be among the latter. 
It is no where denounced as inherently 
offensive towards God, or iniquitous 
towards man. It has gradually worn 
out from among the nations of Europe, 
without the intervention of positive 
law ; and until we shall have acquired 
the conviction we much desiderate, 
that our efforts to abolish it at once and 
altogether in the European colonies have 
been successful and beneficial to the 
negroes there, and still more so to those 
in Africa, we are constrained to doubt 
whether a system of consistent, careful, 
and humane regulations, applicable 
both to the slave population in the co- 
lonies, and also to the extent, manage- 
ment, and character of the traffic in 
Africa, might not have been devised 
and pursued, with a far less wasteful 
expenditure of life and treasure, and 
with better prospects of ultimate suc- 
cess, than any which we can yet flatter 
ourselves into the belief of, as likely to 
result from our benevolent labours and 
costly sacrifices. 

Still, though the means may have 
been miscalculated, and the end itself, 
perhaps, exaggerated, it was a glorious 
effort,a noble achievement of expansive 
philanthropy on behalf of the most un- 
happy and degraded portion of the 
children of Adam, to which the life of 
Wilberforce was so long devoted. We 
have not a thought to deny him the 
praise of single-minded sincerity, ar- 
dent zeal, and indefatigable perse- 
verance in the tedious contest; will- 
ingly would we join in the exultation 
with which his victory was hailed, if 
we could but believe that victory really 
won. TIlis sons might have spared 
themselves the anxiety they evince lest 
the crown should be snatched from his 
bust, and placed on any other brow, 
living or dead. Let them be satisfied 
no other name of all those who fought 
that fight with him will go down to 
history by any means in the same rank 
with his. Sharpe, and Clarkson, and 
Brougham, and Buxton, and Stephen, 
and Macaulay, nay, Pitt even, and 
Fox, have no chance at all with him in 
this regard. Some of the former names 
may be cherished among the devotees 
of the cause; but Wilberforce will be 
voiced “ vivu’ per ora virtim” when 
their obscurer labours are forgotten. It 





is impossible for us to attempt even an 
abstract of his efforts and anxieties in 
this great undertaking, the details of 
which, perhaps too copious for the ge- 
neral reader, occupy so large a space 
in these volumes. Much, however, 
will be found of great interest in the 
elucidation, not only of his own cha- 
racter, but of those of nearly all the 
leading public men of his day. And 
upon the whole, conceding the princi- 
ples upon which he took his stand, we 
doubt if a more striking example of 
persevering energy, elastic patience, and 
ability, was ever displayed in the world. 

We cannot, however, suppress our 
opinion, that the predominant import- 
ance assigned to this question in the 
thoughts and purposes of Wilberforce 
had a prejudicial effect on his political 
character and influence. Abolition be- 
came, as it were, the prism through 
which men and measures were ha- 
bitually surveyed by him ; and it not 
unfrequently distorted his views of 
both. The somewhat crotchety notions 
of independence already hinted at led, 
indeed, naturally to a line of parliament- 
ary conduct which, if not altogether 
inconsistent with fixed political princi- 
ples, was, at least, questionable in their 
application, at a time when he, of all 
men, was bound habitually to withhold 
the countenance of his high character 
from the most selfish and unpatriotic 
opposition that ever harassed a go- 
vernment and endangered a country. 
But it is abundantly evident from these 
volumes that (except on a few great 
oceasions, when his good sense and 
moral feelings took alarm at the un- 
scrupulous and seditious course of the 
Whigs) he was far more chary of his 
votes and speeches against them than of 
throwing all his weight into their scale, 
whenever some decent pretext occurred 
to his conscience for so doing. His 
fidgetty opposition to Pitt during the 
first revolutionary war; bis morose ex- 
hibition of “ wneasy virtue” in joining 
the pack that hunted Lord Melville to 
impeachment ; the vexatious want of 
confidence and forbearance which he 
displayed during the early struggles of 
Mr. Perceval’s administration, —may all 
be traced, by an acute observer, from his 
own recorded notices, to the influence 
which the eager pursuit of abolition ex- 
ercised over his feelings and judgment. 
The dread of West Indian aggrandise- 
ment, in the first instance; the sus- 
picion of secret enmity to his grand 
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project, in the second; his fancied 
debt of gratitude to the party who car- 
ried his bill, in the third,—evidently 
biassed and perverted his judgment on 
these and other occasions ; and exposed 
him, not unreasonably, to the taunt of 
Mr. Hibbert (in the slave-trade debate 
of February 1807), that he had “ com- 
bined his friends into a political squad, 
displaying a compact and _ regular 
front in critical moments of battle, 
and by judicious mancuvres, and co- 
operation with other bodies, giving and 
receiving mutual assistance and sup- 
port.” In truth, his acute sagacity 
early discovered and appreciated the 
fact that his measure would not be car- 
ried, at all events with the speed he 
desired, unless by that party which 
leaned most towards those opinions, 
subversive of all settled institutions, 
which in all other cases he feared and 
deprecated ; and this persuasion, if it 
did not lead to downright political 
coquetry, at all events had force enough 
to make him seek the favour of that 
party by frequent displays of ready 
sympathy, and shun their hostility by 
the suppression of many a well-de- 
served rebuke. It is, indeed, curious 
to remark the character of those ruling 
powers from whom, in most countries, 
abolition has received its final fiat. 
The Whigs twice, in England ; the 
Convention first, and then Buonaparte, 
in France; the Jacobin Cortes, in 
Spain ; these were the parties who, 
with more or less precipitation, and 
more or less mischief in proportion to 
it, have rushed to the conclusion, and 
borne away the credit, for which the 
more cautious and prudent Conserva- 
tives had been slowly preparing the 
way. And then they taunt us with in- 
difference to humanity, and disregard 
for the rights of our fellow-creatures ! 
Let them first answer these questions. 
What would emancipation have been 
without the 20,000,000/. grant? What 
chance had a Tory government of carry- 
ing such a grant, in the face of a Whig 
opposition ¢ 

Another peculiarity of Mr. Wilber- 
force’s character deserves to be noted 
here, as it contributed, we think, in 
no small degree, towards the faint and 
wavering line of action which he pur- 
sued in ordinary politics. We mean 
the almost total want of what may be 
called the loyal affections. A loyal 


man he certainly was ; but his loyalty 
was of the mind, not of the heart ; and 
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lacked, therefore, that instinctive per- 
ception and abhorrence of menace, dis- 
respect, and danger to the crown, which 
atonce, and as it were by intuition, serves 
to guide much less acute understandings 
than his to a right conclusion, though 
all the plausible sophistries of that 
party whose main object ever was, and 
ever will be, to fetter the sovereign in 
the independent exercise of his lawful 
prerogatives ; whilst they themselves 
never scruple to stretch them to the 
utmost, whenever they get the oppor 
tunity. This coldness of loyalty Wil- 
berforce mistook for the absence of 
party spirit ; and had he fallen on other 
days the distinction might not, perhaps, 
be so easily made. We have always 
inferred this defect from his political 
career; and the fact that, throughout 
his multifarious memoranda of feelings 
and reflections on every possible sub- 
ject and passing event, we meet with 
but one solitary remark from which the 
reader might collect that he had any 
personal consideration at all for his own 
king, and with not so much as one al- 
lusion of sympathy for the royal suffer- 
ers of France — this fact, we say, marks 
it out to our minds with the clearness 
of a hundred demonstrations. 

Towards church authorities the case 
was precisely reversed. For individual 
bishops and dignitaries he cherished 
feelings of warm affection and rever- 
ence. But of the importance, dignity, 
and paramount necessity of the episco- 
pal order and functions in the state ec- 
clesiastical, his notions appear to have 
been but low and indistinct. Indeed, 
it seems doubtful if, until a late period 
of life, he had ever duly estimated the 
weighty deductions that ought inevit- 
ably to flow from the recognition of that 
order, as instituted by apostolical au- 
thority for the perpetual maintenance 
of the ministry and government of the 
church of Christ. It is not in the spi- 
rit of detraction that we note these 
deficiencies in the natural and ac- 
quired character of this excellent man, 
but because we fear lest the lustre of 
an example so perfect in most other 
respects should mislead any to indiffer- 
ence on points vital, we believe, to the 
best interests of mankind, and left in 
this instance, we regret to say, some- 
thing too much in the shade. Some 
minor defects we forbear to mention : 
they are such as cannot fail to strike 
the most cursory reader, and of a sort 
little likely to find many imitators. 
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That Wilberforce, with such political 
tendencies as we have now noticed, 
should have come round to the Catho- 
lic question, which he voted against 
when first mooted in the parliament of 
the United Kingdom, by Fox, in 1805, 
might have been anticipated. But the 
grounds on which he rested the support 
he ultimately gave to it, were, in the 
main, creditable to his principles, and 
in one respect afford a striking proof of 
his sagacious and almost prophetic 
estimate of public men. 


«‘T can remember, he often said, the 
recognition of Irish independence, and 
how those who had talked of it as almost 
treason made no attempt to oppose it ; 
while if any objection was suggested 
there was a general hush, and it was 
whispered, ‘they have forty thousand 
volunteers in arms.’ My experience of 
parliament and the country convinces me, 
that when some alarm arises in Ireland, 
a war, or an insurrection—every thing 
will be given up at once, as it then was, 
without those securities for ourselves, or that 
benefit for Ireland, which might now be 
pro ided.” 


This was said so early as 1813, and 
was something more to the purpose, as 
the event has proved, than the idle no- 
tion he broached in the same debate, 
that “even if the consciences of the 
Roman Catholics should not be bound 
by the oath which they will take,” 
their feelings as gentlemen (forsooth) 
would deter them from proposing any 
measure to the detriment of the esta- 
blished church !—a sad delusion, be- 
lieved in by but too many! A few 
years before he had pointed out the 
** great fallacy” of the question, the as- 
sumption that if “ you grant what is 
called Catholic emancipation all ob- 
noxious distinctions are forthwith done 
away ; whereas, not to mention several 
grievances of the lower orders, the 
greatest remains in full force, namely, 
that a set of * heretic teachers’ should 
usurp the honours and emoluments of the 
Catholic church.” Ay, truly, “ the 
greatest grievance remained in full 
force ;” and even while we write, Lord 
Tlowick has taken pains to tell us it 
remains so still. Yes, spite of emanci- 
pation,—spite of the Irish church tem- 
poralities bill,—spite of the surrender 
of half the Protestant bishoprics,— 
spite of the annihilation of all the Pro- 
testant corporations,—spite of the “ na- 
tional” education board,—spite of the 
Irish tithe-bill, and its 25 per cent 
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bonus, indulgently extorted from the 
starving clergy, “ the greatest grievance 
remains in full force!” but the “ fal- 
lacy,” thank Heaven! at last is flung 
to the winds. The die has served its 
turn. The Papists can gain no more 
by it, and so their impatient friends are 
allowed to speak out “ frankly.” God 
grant that the ¢ruth may serve our turn 
now! Yes, if the Protestants of Eng- 
land be not sunk in selfish predestined 
torpor, 

“ Dull as the weed that rots in Lethe’s 

flood,” 


that insulting yell of triumphant fraud 
and perjury which echoed back Lord 
Howick’s frank acknowledgement of 
“the clear and undoubted right” of the 
Trish Catholics to have this master 
“ grievance” abated, may yet rouse a 
spirit in the nation mighty enough at 
one blow to retrieve the faults and fol- 
lies of ten years of wilful blindness, and 
hollow, trembling, unprincipled “ con- 
ciliation.” 

Wilberforce, it appears, was wide 
awake to this “ fallacy ;” but he blinded 
his judgment by another, and, in truth, 
a much more plausible one. 


«‘ Whatever,” said he, ‘‘ the Catholics, 
if admitted into the House of Commons, 
could effect through the medium of law 
for establishing their hierarchy, and in- 
juring that of the Protestants in Ireland, 
they can’ do just as well through the 
medium of members of parliament, called 
Protestants, but who, being elected by 
Roman Catholic voters, and having little 
or no religion themselves, are implicitly 
subservient to their constituents’ pur- 
poses. Where can be the wisdom of re- 
taining the prison dress, when you have 
set the men at liberty! We ought either 
to go back or to ieanee. I am by no 
means clear, that if the elective franchise 
had not been completely thrown open to 
the Catholics, I should consent to their 
possession of that privilege. But of all 
points, that at which we have now rested 
is, it must be confessed, the worst.” 


Time has refuted this argument. 
We have reached “a point” in ten 
years ten times worse than the worst he 
dreamed of. The pseudo-Protestants 
remain, and fifty professed Papists are 
there to back them. The Humes, Iar- 
veys, and Howicks cheer, and are 
cheered in turn by the Shiels and 
O’Connells. Shame is taken out of the 
way, Defendit numerus. Privy coun- 
sellors rise up in their places, and make 
professions to Parliament tantamount to 
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declaring their readiness to advise the 
queen TO BREAK HER OATH TO THE 
cHURCH, while the words are yet ring- 
ing in the ears of her people! Now, 
in very truth, “ we must either go back, 
or advance ;” go back to the Protestant 
constitution of our forefathers, or ad- 
vance to thesubversion of the established 
church, and its inevitable consequence, 
the dismemberment of the empire. 
But, to return to our subject. In 
the preceding remarks we have pre- 
ferred rather to give the result of 
our reflections on the general scope 
and tenour of Mr. Wilberforce’s par- 
liamentary life, than to make any at- 
tempt at analysing details spread over 
a space of five-and-forty years, for 
twenty-eight of which (1784 to 1812) 
he retained the high honour of repre- 
senting the first county in England. 
His private life during this long period 
affords few circumstances remarkable 
encugh to claim our separate notice ; 
and, except by extracting the most 
pleasing passages of the work (an indo- 
lent mode of reviewing, of little use to 
those who have read it, and hardly fair 
to those who intend to do so), we 
could give little notion of the deep 
personal interest towards the subject of 
the biography which grows upon its 
readers. A happy marriage at the ra- 
ther mature age of thirty-seven proba- 
bly added much to the agreeableness of 
his after-life, but certainly contributes 
little to the interest of its narrative. 
Hlis vacations from Parliament were 
spent in countless tours, country visits, 
and watering-place excursions, causing 
a constant addition of new friends, ad- 
mirers, and correspondents to the ever- 
attached, and in the latter respect 
somewhat importunate, circle of his 
early choice. He retired from Parlia- 
ment in 1825, and settled on a plea- 
sant estate at Highwood, in the parish 
of Hendon ; where his usual tranquillity 
was slightly ruffled by the tiresome 
pertinacity of a contentious vicar, who 
had not the grace to be duly thankful 
to him for the gratuitous building and 
endowment ofa new chapel ofease, but 
would needs squabble about the right 
of patronage annexed to it. <A few 


years after, he was visited by the only 
worldly mishap that befel him through- 
out his long life-——the loss of great part 
of his income, brought.on by some im- 
prudent involvements on behalf of his 
eldest son, who had engaged in a spe- 
culation for establishing dairy-farms on 
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agreat scale, in the neighbourhood of 
London. “ The degrading incident of 
the Baron of Bradwardine’s milch 
cows,” so studiously kept in the back- 
ground by Waverley, during his ro- 
mantic excursion to the pass of Bally- 
Brough, irresistibly occurs to our me- 
mory when we stumble on the trivial 
cause of this provoking catastrophe to 
a long career of affluence, ennobled 
and consecrated by the most kindly and 
generous charity. But with far other 
philosophy than the old baron evinced 
at the loss of his kine did Wilberforce 
patiently contemplate the sacrifice of 
halfhis fortune. He resigned his esta- 
blishment and his long-cherished habits 
of hospitality almost without a mur- 
mur, and resolved to divide his time 
between the parsonage-homes of his 
second and third sons (the joint authors 
of our narrative.). From one of these 
he wrote, not long afterwards, — 


“* How can I but rejoice rather than 
lament at a pecuniary loss which has pro- 
duced such a result as that of bringing 
us to dwell under the roofs of our dear 
children, and to witness their enjoyment 
of a large share of domestic comforts, 
and their conscientious discharge of the 
duties of the most important of all pro- 
fessions, Have we not great cause for 
thankfulness in being moored in our lat- 
ter days in the peaceful haven which we 
enjoy (after all my tossing during my 
long and stormy voyage in the sea of po- 
litics), under the roofs of our sons in 
Kent and in the Isle of Wight, relieved 
from all the worry of family cares, and 
witnessing the respectability, happiness, 
and usefulness of those most dear to us! 
Had not the state of my finances ren- 
dered it absolutely necessary, I fear I 
should hardly have thought myself war- 
ranted in giving up my only residence; 
but it is really true, speaking unaffect- 
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edly, that one heavy loss has led to the 
solid and great increase of our enjoy- 
ments.” ‘I can scarce understand,” 
said he a little afterwards, “ why my 
life is spared so long, except it be to 
shew that a man can be as happy without 
a fortune as with one,” 


Ilis heart had been more sorely 
tried by the loss of many friends, be- 
loved as brothers, and by the early 
deaths of his two daughters. But for 
these he mourned as one full of hope. 
He felt that they should not long be 
parted. 


** T have often heard,” he said, ‘* that 
sailors on a voyage will drink ‘ friends 
astern’ till they are halfway over; then 
‘ friends ahead.’ With me it has been 
‘ friends ahead’ this long time.” 


Thus his declining days were spent 
in calm thankfulness for the past, and 
hope for the brighter future ; and thus, 
‘in a good old age,” he passed away 
from this world, honoured in his death, 
at the earnest request of the best and 
noblest of his countrymen, by a public 
funeral in Westminster Abbey, where 
“ his body was laid in the north transept, 
close to the tombs of Pitt, Fox, and 
Canning.” 


“ It was,” say his sons, with just 
and honourable pride, “ his character- 
istic distinction, that, without quitting 
the rank in which Providence had placed 
him, he had cast on it a lustre peculiarly 
his own. Nothing, therefore, could be 
more appropriate than that the bishops of 
the church, the princes of the blood, the 
great warrior of the age, the king’s 
chief servants, and the highest legal 
functionaries — whatever England had 
most renowned for talent and greatness 
—should assemble as they did around 
his unpretending bier. His simple name 
was its noblest decoration.” 
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JACK AMONG THE LAWYERS; 


OR, THE CRUISE ON SHORE OF BILL GEORGE AND NED BLAKE, 
OF HER MAJESTY’S SHIP MAGNA CHARTA. 


Tuner days after the frigate had been 
in the harbour of Portsmouth, she was 
unrigged and in dock to be repaired, 
and her men on board a hulk. Bill 
George and Ned Blake, two captains 
of the foretop, started, one from the 
larboard, the other from the starboard 
side of the forecastle ; and, after back- 
ing and filling, as if keeping time to 
the turning, as he walked to and 
from them, of the first - lieutenant, 
whose keen eye had marked their ap- 
proach, at last reached the break of the 
quarterdeck. 

“‘ Well, my lads,” asked the good- 
natured lieutenant, “ what do you want 
with me?” 

“ Please your honour,” said Bill 
George, seizing a couple of ringlets 
which hung down his forehead, “ please 
your honour, Ned Blake,” pointing 
with his other hand, “ and I “ 

There his oratory failed him; and 
the lieutenant, smiling, helped him 
out by adding, “ You want to be off 
on a long-shore cruise, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, your honour,” both readily 
replied ; and their superior’s good- 
nature brought Bill George’s powers 
of utterance again into action. 

“ Ned and I have been, with only 
four-and-twenty hours’ liberty at Port 
Mahon, three years and ten monthis 
aboard, save when ashore at the battery 
at Mount Sinai.” 

‘- Where ?” exclaimed the lieutenant. 
“ \t Montserrat, you mean; and you 
will never forget that.” 

Both their eyes spoke volumes of 
fun; and even the lieutenant could 
not keep his countenance, as he added, 
“* How long do you want to make fools 
of yourselves ?” 

‘“* Long time aboard, your honour,” 
observed Ned. 

“ Never safer nor happier than when 
at sea. You will both be in a hundred 
scrapes before you come back.” 

Neither answered. The lieutenant, 
who knew that, as seamen, they were 

worth their weight in gold, really felt 
that giving them leave to go was only 
to let them loose to get into all kinds 
of mischief. Yet he could not justly 
refuse ; and, with much seriousness, 
he thus spoke to them : 





“ You have always done your duty, 
and I am pleased to indulge you ; but 
let me advise you to avoid getting 
your grog aboard, and to keep clear of 
the Jews. The ship has to undergo 
more repairs than were expected, and, 
therefore, you may go for a month; 
but on this day month be on board, 
or look out.” 

The two messmates looked at each 
other joyously, and dived below. In 
a few minutes, both were rigged in 
their best Guernsey frocks and blue 
jackets ; and each, carrying his kit in 
a bundle, with their pockets full of 
pay and prize-money, and two short, 
stout-knobbed sticks, appeared on the 
gangway. They hailed a shore-boat, 
thanked the first-lieutenant, who stood 
smiling near, and were soon on their 
way to Gosport. 

“ A month,” muttered Ned Blake; 
“why, it won’t never end. He’s a 
good officer our leeftenant, and knows 
his own duty, and when a man does 
his; and so he lets us run as they 
turns young colts out to grass.” 

“ Let’s see,” observed Bill George, 
“ to-day’s Thursday, an’t it, and most 
four bells? Will you, Ned, keep count, 
or shall Ihave the log? The fourth 
Thursday from this blessed day we 
must be aboard.” 

Both tried to make something of the 
day of the month, but in vain. At last 
Ned drily said: “ I knows ’tis sum- 
mer, cause ’tis warm; but I never 
took no notice of the months for a 
week o’ Sundays.” 

By this time the boat reached the 
shore. ‘ There, you deaf old badger,” 
and they threw the waterman half-a- 
crown, to compensate him for ten mi- 
nutes’ work: both leaped on shore, and 
both, as all sailors have done since 
Captain Noah ran his craft on the mud, 
took up some pebbles and threw them 
into the sea, then started to run up 
the beach. A woman with a basket of 
peas brought them both up ; when they 
filled their hats and their pockets, and 
threw her a shilling ; and were shell- 
ing and eating them, when she said, 
* What! no more from two such fine 
fellows ?” 

“Yes,” whispered Ned, who was 
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behind her; and in a moment her lips 
and Ned’s were in contact. 

“ You're a saucy one, I am sure,” 
said the girl, “ and ought to give me a 
riband for that.” 

“ Share and share alike, Ned, is our 
’greement,” and in a moment the same 
operation was performed, a half-crown 
buried among the peas, and both were 
in full sail towards the nearest sign. 

A baked leg of mutton and brown 
potatoes tickled their noses, and both 
vowed that nothing less “ nor a master- 
at-arms and a file of jollies should pre- 
vent their feasting on it.” It was in 
vain the landlady protested against the 
capture of the parish officers’ dinner ; 
they considered it a lawful prize, and, 
having hailed a fiddler, a tambourine 
player, and a triangle boy, ordered 
them to stand at the window, and play 
“ Rule Britannia and drink ale until 
further orders.” The landlady, used to 
such customers, and knowing that re- 
sistance was all in vain, and that 
they paid at a very different ratio to 
the parish officers, made up her mind 
to meet the dark and disappointed 
looks of the beadle, the sexton, the 
constable, and the two overseers of the 
poor, when they heard of the capture 
of their dinner. The mutton being 
devoured, the band dismissed, our 
heroes called for pipes, bakky, and 
grog, and then, under the sedative 
influence of curling whiffs of smoke 
and sips of grog, thus held a council 
of war. 

“ Here we be as free as fishes, Ned. 
What course shall we steer?” 

“ T never seed Lunnon, Bill. 
you ?” 

“ Never: and I should like to see 
St. Paul’s, and Nelson’s monument, 
and my sister Nanny what married 
the baker.” 

Ned rose from his seat, and having 
eyed a map of England which hung 
over the mantel-piece, said, “ If we 
steers about N.N.E., we shan’t be far 
cut of our course ; and as fresh air and 
country diet will do my health good, 
I be for making St. Paul’s under easy 
sail.” He looked like a sun-burnt 
Apollo, with a touch of the Hercules. 

Bill George took a long pull at the 
grog, and a suck of smoke, as if some 


Have 


great intention was struggling to burst 


forth. At last, he gave utterance to 
the following sentiment: ‘ Ned, I likes 
country air, and the smell of the flowers, 
and to look at them fresh bits of caps 
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and ribands; and so let’s make sail 
right ahead, and sleep in the first 
village we comes to a’ter moonlight.” 

Their reckoning was soon paid, the 
landlady and waiting-maid both heart- 
ily kissed, and off they started on their 
travels. 

Bill George was older than Ned, 
with a gigantic frame, and an ex- 
pression of countenance rather firm 
and lionlike, but constantly beaming 
with fun and good-nature, when ob- 
jects called either into action. They 
had walked on for some miles, the 
evening had closed in, the moon had 
not risen, and no village nor inn was 
near, when they were attracted by a 
scream and feeble cry from a narrow 
cross lane. Both, as by impulse, set 
off as fast as their legs would carry 
them, clearing their bundles from their 
sticks. As they approached the spot 
whence the sounds proceeded, an im- 
ploring female voice exclaimed, “ Oh, 
spare my old father, and take all we 
have!” 

“ Pirates ahead, Ned; I sees ’em.” 

Tn an instant after they were in close 
fight with three ruffians, who were soon 
mauled, and disabled, and bleeding on 
the ground. On the roadside was an 
old man, whose wounded head was 
being held in the trembling hands of a 
young woman, who faintly said, “ Oh, 
they have killed my father !” 

A handkerchief from one of their 
necks was soon folded and bound 
round the old man’s head; who, on 
recovering his senses, put his hand to 
his wound, as he said, ** And to hit 
the poor old mare so.” 

“ Tle be very bad, Bill, for he calls 
his head a mare,” observed Ned. 

“« No,” said Mary (for such was her 
name); ‘ he means our favourite old 
horse, which lies dead there, and the 
gig all broken to pieces by those men.” 

Bill and Ned had, notwithstanding 
their attention to the old man, kept 
their eyes on their prizes, one of which 
attempted suddenly to make sail. Bill, 
with a leap and a few bounds, seized 
the rascal by his neck, and bringing 
him back, as if a bundle of rags, 
threw him down on his face, and 
roared, “ Move but a flipper, and you 
shan’t move no more.” 

The moonlight now enabled them to 
see the old horse and gig in the ditch, 
and that the poor animal was not dead. 
The old man, too, had completely re- 
covered his senses, and was more 
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anxious about his daughter than the 
animal or his money ; and seeing two 
English seamen, felt himself secure, 
and began to give them instructions 
how to get the vehicle clear. Suddenly 
Ned made a spring at one of the prizes, 
which was followed by a thwack which 
made the rascal roar, and an order 
“ to bide quiet ;” and he then went to 
console Mary, and assure her that the 
action was “ quite over.” 

“ This here rigging, old gentleman, 
is queer stuff; here an’t never a knot 
nor a bit.” 

“ Yes,” said the old man, “ the bit’s 
in his mouth, and Tom knotted the 
belly-band.” 

Bill shook his head, and wondered 
what land-lubber had rigged the craft 
in a way that no seaman could either 
cast it adrift or repair damages ; and, 
with one eye on the thieves, who were 
recovering from their drubbing, and 
his stick in his mouth, could only 
growl and wonder. 

Ned suddenly said, “ Bill, secure 
the prizes first. I'll get a spar, and 
we'll lash ’em like dried fish to a 
splinter.” 

“So we will,” rejoined his com- 
panion, glad of something to do which 
he knew he could accomplish. They 
then deliberately placed the three mis- 
creants on their faces, side by side, 
who found, by the manner in which 
they handled them, that all further re- 
sistance was hopeless ; and, having cut 
a stout pole from the hedge, placed it 
along their backs, and deliberately 
lashed their arms to it. This was 
done in silence, and in a businesslike 
manner. Loth of them from time to 
time looked towards the terrified Mary, 
and consoled her in language intend- 
ed to be most kind, but utterly un- 
intelligible to her. Having secured 
their prizes, they, under the directions 
of the old man, cleared the vehicle 
from the horse; and once more the 
poor animal, encouraged by its master, 
rose from the ground. It was agreed 
that they should convoy the old man 
and his daughter home, and compel 
the prizes to accompany them. Bill 
and Ned assisted them to get up; and 
putting them in front, ordered them to 
“make sail ahead.” The sight of the 
little knobbed sticks had a great effect 
in insuring obedience ; and the caval- 
cade proceeded at a slow pace through 
the lane, across a short common, when 
they reached a very neat farm-house. 
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The barking of the dogs and the hal- 
looing of the convoy soon brought out 
domestics with lights, all of them sur- 
prised enough at seeing their master 
and young mistress with such an escort. 
Bill, pointing to the rasvals, quaintly 
said, “I say, my hearties, where can 
we stow them there land-sharks until 
daylight ?” 

The farmers looked first at-the three 
culprits tied to the stick, and covered 
with blood and dirt, and then at the 
seamen, until Mary resolved their 
doubts by telling them “ that, when 
passing through Willow Lane, they 
were attacked, poor Madge struck on 
the head and backed into the ditch, 
where her father was dragged from his 
seat, and would have been killed if 
those gallant sailors had not ran to 
their rescue and saved them.” The 
mystery being solved, and confidence 
restored to the household, it was de- 
cided that the great grain-cart, resem- 
bling a long box,-.and strongly built 
and closely covered in, should be con- 
verted into a prison for the rascals; 
that the door of it should be chained 
across ; and Tiger, the mastiff, set to 
keep watch with one of the carters, 
while Bill and Ned got refreshment 
and rest. The grain-cart was brought 
close to the house ; and the miscreants, 
in spite of all remonstrance, hoisted 
into it altogether. The door was nearly 
chained, so that air enough might enter ; 
and Tiger, whose barking had never 
ceased, was brought and set close to 
the aperture, and was delighted with 
the honour done to him; and indi- 
cated, by lifting his lip and shewing 
some long ivory pincers, and a low 
growl, that the slightest movement of 
his prisoners was noticed. 

The old man’s wound was examined, 
and proved to be slight. Soon Bill and 
Ned found themselves, after visiting the 
pump, at a neat table, with cold ham 
and hot grog, and the pretty Mary 
pouring forth her thanks to them, and 
pressing on them the profusion of hos- 
pitality. They took furtive glances at 
the pale and sweetly interesting hostess, 
and telegraphed to one another their 
admiration. The whole household hav- 
ing been occupied, beds with lavender- 
smelling sheets were soon prepared in 
the same room for the men who were 
now the objects of admiration of the 
whole family. Ned had no sooner laid 
his head on his pillow, than he said, 
“ Bill, this here is paradise, that there 
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girl is an angel, and I thinks that I 
shall never want to wake no more. 
What a difference ’twixt these lavender 
linens and our hammicks!” He gave 
himself along-continued stretch, sniffed 
his pillow, and said, “ Ned, good bye!” 
and in two minutes he and his com- 
panion had forgotten all worldly things, 
and were buried in sleep. 

Tiger and the carters kept close 
watch over the prisoners in their nar- 
row den until daylight, when, as usual 
with them, Ned and Bill awoke, and, 
opening the casement, called out in a 
voice that made even Tiger start, 
“ Sentry, a-hoy! be all them pirates 
safe ?” 

“ Tiger ’ill tell ye,” was the reply. 

The dog, with his tail down and eye 
fixed at the opening of the door, had 
kept his untiring watch, and it was 
evident they were all safe. The house- 
hold, roused by the stentorian voice, 
were all soon on foot ; the sailors were 
at the pump in so unceremonious a 
trim, that Betty hung the carpet on a 
line between them and the house, 
merely remarking what * queer folk 
them sailor men were.” The mastiff 
seemed instinctively to know the friends 
of the family from the foes, and an- 
swered the patting and rough encou- 
ragement of the men as if it came from 
kindred spirits. A council of war was 
held with the carter, when it was de- 
termined, as the cart was to go for a 
load of grains, to keep the rascals 
where they were, and carry them to 
Justice Milbanke, whose house was on 
the way to the brewery. 

Mary, whom sleep had revived, 
came to summon her preservers to 
breakfast. Her innocent, yet hearty 
welcome, her neat and well-arranged 
attire, and a face beaming with good- 
ness and intelligence, set both their 
hearts on fire, while they greeted her 
with their best holiday manners, and 
inquired after the old man, and learned 
that he had slept well, and was pre- 
paring to go to the justice’s. Bill and 
Ned delighted the kind-hearted girl by 
the praises their appetites bestowed on 
her cheer; and, indeed, they never 
knew what a breakfast was before. 
Their real politeness of nature, apparent 
through the oddest manners, gave her 
that confidence in them which rejoiced 
her grateful heart; and the old man 
was as thankful, and even more amused 
than Mary. No sooner was the break- 
fast finished, than Bill George with 
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great gravity remarked, that “ it was 
eight bells by the sun, and time to 
get under sail, and deliver them ras- 
cals of land-sharks to be hanged out 
of the way.” 

To this Ned assented; and they 
went out to prepare for their departure. 
The old mare (whose evidence was 
deemed indispensable) was harnessed 
to the gig. Czsar and Ploughtail were 
selected to draw the grain-cart and 
culprits ; and two farm-servants were 
mounted on forest ponies. The gig 
led the way, containing Mary and her 
father. Then followed the grain-cart, 
bearing on its top Ned and his mess- 
mate, and Tiger the mastiff; after these, 
the farm-servants. At every hamlet the 
number of attendants increased. The 
robbery and intended murder of the 
old gentleman and Mary, who were 
both beloved by all the neighbourhood, 
excited very hostile feelings ; and many 
a stick was brandished, and many a 
threat uttered against the evil doers. 

The news of the approach of the 
cavalcade had reached the mansion of 
the justice, and all the family were at 
the windows to sce it. The country 
people flocked into the lawn. Mr. Mil- 
banke had put on his best wig, and his 
most awful face; and Benjamin, the 
butler, was all bustle and consequence, 
and consulting with the beadle, in his 
best gold-bound cocked hat, as to the 
proper mode of placing the prisoners. 
The procession had passed the lodge 
and approached the house — Mary and 
her father, surrounded by their neigh- 
bours, receiving repeated congratula- 
tions on their escape, and called upon 
to answer innumerable inquiries as to 
the degree of personal injury sustained, 
and dividing the attention of the as- 
sembly with the seamen and Tiger. 
On their arrival, Benjamin came forth, 
and with much consequence delivered 
Mr. and Mrs. Milbanke’s compliments, 
and begged that Mr. and Miss Miller 
would alight and take refreshment ; 
and at the same time directed the 
grain-cart and cavalcade “ to draw up 
at the back hall, by the justice-room 
door.” We shall leave Mary and her 
father in the drawing-room, and pro- 
ceed with the trembling culprits. On 
the arrival of the cart, the beadle, 
anxious to shew his authority, undid 
the chain of the door, to the great de- 
light of Tiger, whose expressive ears 
indicated plainly his anxiety and in- 
tention ; and no sooner was the door 
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thrown open than he leaped down, 
knocking off the beadle’s cocked hat, 
and at a second bound was actually 
in the cart, and would have seized the 
nearest rascal by the throat, in spite of 
their screams, if Bill, who was nearly 
as active, had not seized him by the 
tail, and then taken him like a baby in 
his arms, in spite of his efforts to escape. 
Order being restored, and the beadle 
having resumed his cocked hat and 
painted staff, and Tiger being put in 
the stall with Madge, with a profusion 
of bones, Bill and Ned seized the near- 
est culprit, and on drawing him forward, 
the others attached to the pole came 
too. They were put on the ground, 
and excited horror by their villanous 
expression of countenance, and their 
haggard and blood-stained faces. The 
beadle untied their arms and substi- 
tuted handcuffs ; and having marshalled 
them, stood in silence awaiting orders. 
Bill and Ned were already in the midst 
of curious inquirers, and both spinning 
a yarn to the delight of the hearers, 
who were profuse in their remarks on 
the rascality of the prisoners, and on 
the courage of the sailors. At last 
Benjamin appeared, and, in a magni- 
loquent voice, exclaimed, “ Mr. Beadle, 
bring in the prisoners.” All present 
then made towards the hall, in which 
Mr. Justice Milbanke had directed the 
examination should take place. He 
sat in a large old oaken chair, at the 
end of a long table, rather raised above 
the level, with a desk before him, and 
many ponderous law-books laid out, 
in order to refer to in case of need. 
His aspect was solemn, and he spoke 
in very low tones to the clerk and 
others who sat on either side of his 
desk. Mary and her father sat next; 
at the end stood marshalled the accused, 
flanked on one side by the beadle, on 
the other by Benjamin, as special con- 
stable. 

“ My eyes, Bill,” whispered Ned, 
“if this an’t a reglar kind o’ court- 
martial.” 

Mr. Justice Milbanke looked round, 
and said, * Silence in the court.” 

As Bill’s whisper had not been heard, 
and every body else was in breathless 
expectation, it was not very clear what 
necessity there was for the command, 
which was repeated successively by 
the beadle and Benjamin, in sten- 
torian voices, which the silent hall 
re-echoed. 

Some usual forms having been com- 
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pleted, the clerk demanded the names 
of the prisoners and their callings. 

“You on the right, what's your 
name and calling ?” 

The fellow doggedly 
“ Abrabam Slowboy.” 

* Your calling ?” 

“ Formerly a sheriff’s officer.” 

“ You standing next, your name and 
calling ?” 

“ William Mayhew ;” after a pause, 
“ formerly an attorney.” 

“ You on the left, your name and 
calling ?” 

“ Bill Allen, horse-dealer.” 

Mr. Justice sternly remarked, “Three 
as cowardly ruffians as ever were brought 
before me.” 

Mr. Miller’s and Mary’s evidence 
went to shew that they were driving 
home, when three men rushed out on 
them, and with dreadful imprecations 
seized the horse, struck it with a 
bludgeon on the head, backed the 
vehicle into the hedge, and threw them 
both out ; that one, whom they believed 
to be Slowboy, proposed to “ get what 
they could, and then silence them for 
ever,” which he followed up by striking 
Mr. Miller on the head, who fell under 
the gig; and that before they could 
perpetrate their horrid intention two 
men appeared, as by magic, and in a 
minute beat the three villains to the 
earth. 

“Where are those men?” asked 
Justice Milbanke. 

A slight movement among the as- 
sembly, and a passage opened by the 
beadle, permitted Ned and Bill to ad- 
vance, each holding a lock or two of 
hair tight in one hand, and bobbing to 
the justice, who in a mild voice di- 
rected them to be sworn; and then, 
looking at Ned, who stood foremost, 
with Bill looking over his shoulder, 
asked his name. 

“ Ned Blake, please your honour.” 

€ What are you?” 

“Captain of the foretop of the 
Magny Charty larboard watch.” 

* And your name?” addressing Bill. 

“ Bill George, captain of the fore- 
top of the Magny Charty starboard 
watch.” 

* Ned Blake, narrate what took 
place relative to the prisoners.” 

Ned twitched up his waistband, and 
twirled his hat; then giving a sharp 
glance at the rascals, which made 
them look down, and thus began :— 
* Please your honour, Bill George and 
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me, being liberty-men from the Magny 
Charty, was a toddling along, looking 
out for a berth for the night, when all 
of a sudden, jist by the turning ofa 
narrow bend, as dark as our fore hold, 
we hears Miss Mary scream.” 

“A scream? You didn’t know it 
was her then ?” 

“ But we does now, and that’s the 
same thing.” 

“ Let him give his evidence in his 
own way, Mr. Docquett,” said Mr. 
Justice Milbanke, with emphasis. 

Ned looked at him, and, taking cou- 
rage, addressed Mr. Docquett: “ If 
you claps a stopper on my tongue, 
I shan’t get ahead no how.” Then, 
turning to Bill, asked, “ I say, Bill, 
where was I?” 

Bill shook his head, and advised 
him to get under weigh afresh. But the 
justice prompted him ; and Ned, after 
another twitch and a wriggle, went on: 
“ As I was saying, we heard Miss 
Mary scream, and then the old gentle- 
man gave a kind of a low—no, that 
wan’t it. When we heard the scream, 
Bill sings out, ‘ Hard a-starboard ! 
clear for quarters!’ and we up with 
our helms, and bore away under all 
sail to where we heard Miss Mary 
scream. Then, as my messmate knows, 
we heard a low kind of a cry, and I 
says, § Bill, land-sharks ahead ;’ and 
we let fly a broadside among them, 
that shivered their timbers, and made 
them soon strike. Then Bill and me 
skewered them.” 

“ You mean,” interrupted Mr. 
Docquett, “ secured them.” 

“ Yes, sir, if you please, to a 
splinter bar.” 

Mr. Docquett looked amazed, Mr. 
Justice Milbanke puzzled, when Bill 
George, sidling in, began: “ Please 
your honour, that ere willain what 
calls himself Slowboy wanted to be 
quick boy; so I just ketched ’en by 
his scruff, and put ’en down with his 
face on deck; and then Ned and I 
"greed to secure the prizes, and so we 
cut a spar, and just lashed ’em fast, 
as they do dried herrins, or seal-skins, 
or the like, and so skewered ’em. 
That’s how it was, your honour: 
wan’t it, Ned ?” 

This explanation helped but little. 
They managed to tell their tale; and 
the prisoners, afier being warned 
not to commit themselves—a warn- 
ing wholly unnecessary, for three 
greater or more experienced miscreants 
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never lived—were called on to say 
why they should not be committed to 
prison, to take their trial for highway 
robbery and attempt to murder. They 
all swore that they were unfortunate 
men in want of work, and who stepped 
forward to assist a gentleman and lady 
who were thrown out of a gig, and 
were attacked by the sailors, and beaten 
and ill-used, and for which they should 
seek legal redress. 

“ Tll-used !” roared Bill George ; 
‘* why you be liars; and if his honour 
will just loose you, if I don’t bang the 
truth out of ye, Iam not captain of the 
foretop of the Magny Charty.” 

Ned made towards them, as he 
vowed as how they wanted to kill 
that ere angel Miss Mary, and her 
father ; and his little knobbed stick 
already threatened annihilation, when 
the justice interposed his authority, 
commanded order and silence, and 
then in a most dignified voice directed 
Mr. Docquett to make out their com- 
mittal to prison, and bind the wit- 
nesses over to prosecute. The court 
broke up, and the miscreants were 
handcuffed together, and taken away 
to prison, and the party returned to 
the hospitable board of the Millers. 
We must now hasten on to the more 
important part of our story. 

Mary, whose tenderness of heart felt 
even for the fate of the wretches who 
had been sent to prison, was even 
more grateful to her preservers, after 
seeing the diabolical countenances of 
those who had attacked them, and en- 
deavoured to devise some substantial 
method of shewing their gratitude. 
Mr. Miller proffered them, in the most 
delicate manner, pecuniary remune- 
ration; which both of them unhesi- 
tatingly refused. They were pressed 
to specify what they would like; and, 
after much consideration, they agreed 
to ask for a lock of Miss Mary’s hair, 
and two new blue silk handkerchiefs, 
which they had seen her wear. Mary 
smiled at their simplicity and single- 
hearted gallantry, and promised to 
comply with their request, on their 
agreeing to remain till the next cay. 
To that they readily assented; and, 
while Mary drove to the neighbouring 
town, they made hay, tumbled in it, 
and skylarked their day away, with all 
the hilarity of children who knew no 
care. In the evening Mary returned, 
and presented each of them with a gay 
golden brooch, containing locks of her 
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hair, and two kerchiefs, hemmed and 
marked, which they were to wear, for 
her sake, on high days and holidays. 
Both were delighted, and as proud as 
ever knights, sheathed in steel, were of 
the scarfs of their ladyes-love. One 
gift more Mary made them receive, 
and which proved a talisman to them 
afterwards: she gave them each a 
letter to Robert Righthead, Esq. Stone 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, to be sent 
if they got into any troublesome scrape 
—an occurrence which she fully an- 
ticipated. The letters they deposited 
within the bosom of their Guernsey 
frocks, as being the safest place; and 
then, after taking leave, followed by 
the cheers and good wishes of all 
around them, and a kinder feeling from 
Mary, proceeded on their road to Lon- 
don. They trotted on for some time, 
when Ned first broke the silence. 

“ Surely, there was a water diamond 
in that angel’s eye, when we parted.” 

“ That there was,” rejoined his com- 
panion; “and first I see’d, Ned, that 
there was flood tide in her heart, and 
that’s worth more than every thing.” 

“To see that, Bill, makes a man 
soft, and gives a choky feeling in his 
gullet: I could have piped my eye, 
but for the look of it.” 

“« Depend upon it, Ned, she’s a real 
born angel. What a bit o’ luck, just 
to have come within hail, when them 
gallows rascals was at their work.” 

“T augurs well, Bill, of our liberty 
cruise, from that there bit o’ luck. 
Whenever a man begins well, the 
chances is all for his going ahead with 
flying colours.” 

“Tell you what, it nigh made a sap 
o’ me; for she brought back right to 
my mem’ry, my sister Mary, who died 
from "tending her old aunt in the 
winter time. I would have given all 
my pay and prize money, and gone 
aboard again, to have knelt down like, 
and given her one brother’s kiss.” 

* Well, Bill, I ’spects your feelings, 
and knows there wa’n’t a rude thought 
on that point ; and I would have done 
the same, from sheer respect, and a 
feeling like as if she was a sister.” 

Thus these simple-hearted fellows 
expressed their natural feelings, and 
then paddled along, sometimes in si- 
lence, and sometimes singing some 
favourite ditty. On the afternoon of 
the second day they mounted on a 
coach, and were put down at the Belle 
Sauvage, on Ludgate Hill, and then 
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made sail towards Tower Hill, near to 
which place lived Bill’s sister, who 
married the baker. 

They found the poor baker in his 
bed, suffering from rheumatic fever, 
and his wife almost worn out with 
anxiety and nursing, and unable, from 
poverty, to carry on the business. The 
woman told her tale, and wept; her 
brother and Ned said not a word, but 
were occupied in getting two small 
canvass bags clear from their Guernsey 
frocks. At length, Bill said :— 

“Sister, "tis quite providence-like 
we be come. You know better than 
me where to get these Spanish shiners 
turned into English gold, so take 
them.” 

“* And these, too,” said Ned. 

The astonished woman looked first 
at six bright doubloons and then at her 
guests, and, in the fulness of her 
thoughts, exclaimed to her husband, 
* Robert, all will be well; and that 
shark Glumlie, the lawyer, will not be 
able to seize our goods, and send 
you to prison, as he threatened, though 
we paid him all we had.” 

Ned looked at his companion, and 
said, while his fingers played with his 
little stick, “‘ Bill, more sharks in the 
offing. I be snugly moored, and if 
they bears down upon us, if we don’t 
pepper ’em my name an’t Ned Blake.” 

His messmate looked sorrowfully at 
his sister; and then his countenance 
assumed an expression at which a foe 
might have trembled, as he camly said, 
“ Let lawyer Glumlie and his gang 
come here to take my brother and 
sister to prison, when one’s sick, and 
tother’s working for to pay him, and, 
Ned, we’ll sarve out what ’ill teach 
them unfeeling rascals better man- 
ners.” 

“To be sure we will. Why, what’s 
the use of putting a poor sick working 
man in a cage, and then telling him to 
earn not only bread for his family, but 
money to pay what perhaps he don’t 
owe? Nothing but a villain or a 
jackass would do such wickedness.” 

« Suppose a captain was to clap an 
unfortunate fellow in the bilboes, and 
then tell him to go aloft and lend a 
hand to reef topsails, what should you 
think of such a chap, Ned?” 

“ That he was wrong in his head.” 

** And in his heart, too. And yet 
that’s what these long-shore pirates 
does. It must be, too, of their own 
fancy, for there can’t be such laws as 
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them—they would disgrace the Gib- 
raltar monkeys.” 

“ Ah!” sighed the sick man, “ there 
are such laws, and we have suffered by 
them, and thousands upon thousands 
more. You seem not to know, my 
good friends, the amount of the money 
you have given to my wife: it is 
upwards of twenty pounds.” 

They both laughed heartily, and as- 
sured them that ten times that sum 
would not leave them high and dry, as 
they had received “ three years’ pay, 
and lots of prize-money.” 

On the following day, the landlord 
received his rent, and some other ac- 
counts were paid with the money given 
by these liberal fellows to those who 
required it; but there was some yet to 
pay, of which neither Robert nor his 
wife liked to speak. The two mess- 
mates had sallied forth early, to see 
Nelson’s monument, and to cruise 
about in quest of some of their com- 
panions. On their return in the even- 
ing, it was evident that the baker and 
his wife were in a state of great anxiety, 
which their brother perceiving, in- 
quired the cause. After some hesi- 
tation, he was told that, notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Glumlie’s promises, they had 
received a threatening letter from him 
that morning. Ned and Bill desired 
it might be read to them, as they much 
mistrusted their own scholarship. The 
baker read the following, which did 
not much enlighten his auditors :— 


** Clifford’s Inn, June 28th, 1838. 
“Sir, 

“* Unless the sum of 201. 2s, 4d. debt 
due to Peter Sharpwhites, mealman, and 
341. 5s, 8d. costs, are paid to us by 
twelve o'clock to-morrow, process will 
be issued against you. 

‘* We are, Sir, yours obediently, 
“ Giumuie and Scriprirs.” 


“ Process will be issued,” repeated 
Bill, “‘ what’s that ?” 

“That he will,” replied Robert, 
* take out a writ against me, increase 
the costs, tear me out of my bed, and 
send me to linger in a prison.” 

“ Brother, I don’t understand such 
lingo as writs and process issues, there 
seems no sense in such gibberish ; but 
this I understand, that if he tries such 
a rig as you speaks of, we’ll shew him 
what some of the lads of the foretop of 
the Magny Charty can do. There’s 
Tom Knittle, Jack Fish, Dick Rudder, 
and a lot more, at the Cat and Bag- 
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pipes, at Redriff; and Ned, you shall 
just go down and hail ’em, and tell 
‘em to pipe to breakfast here, at eight 
bells to-morrow morning ; and, sister, 
we must have lots of soft tommy, and 
butter, and a relish of a barrel of red 
herrings, and as many eggs as will fill 
a flasket, and tea, and chocolate— 
them fellers never takes no liquor 
before dinner ; and then we’ll see how 
Mr. Glumlie and Scrippits will behave 
themselves.” 

Ned, who had sat quiet, said at last, 
“Let’s try ‘em by a reg’lar court 
martial, and sarve ‘em out if they 
desarves it.” 

“That’s a good idear of your’n, and 
I gives you credit for it. Tom Knit- 
tle’s a capital hand at that work ; then 
they be all good men and true, and 
Tam if we don’t teach them that 
we hav’nt been aboard the Magny 
Charty three years and ten months to 
be bullied by such a set of land-sharks 
and pirates.” 

Robert, who had listened to this 
discourse with surprise and fear, in- 
treated them to run no risk for his 
sake, but to let them take him. All 
reasoning with his guests was in vain, 
and not in his heart being averse to the 
proceeding, he merely said, “I will do 
my utmost to stave it off, but if they 
come it must be at their own risk ; 
besides, 34/. 5s. 8d. costs on a dis- 
puted bill of 20/. 2s. 4d., not one six- 
pence of which I owe, is too infamous. 
No industry, no exertions, can face 
such plunder.” 

The poor fellow sank back on his 
pillow quite exhausted, as he said, 
* Those villains of attorneys will mur- 
der me without a reason, to try to 
wrest from me a false demand of that 
mealman, who is trying to force me to 
take bad flour, because [ cannot pay 
him ready money.” 

“Oh! that’s it,” observed Bill. 
“Turn in, Robert, and snooze, and 
leave them fellers to me.” 

Though Robert said no more, be- 
cause he saw that it was useless, his 
anxiety increased, and his own good 
feelings made him apprehensive that 
his warm-hearted brother and com- 
panions would get themselves into some 
scrape on his account. During the 
night, his fever became more violent, 
and his breathing short ; and, early in 
the morning, a medical man was sum- 
moned, who bled him, ordered thirty 
leeches to be applied, and pronounced 
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him to be in great danger. His wife 
very properly informed the professional 
man of her apprehension that he might 
be arrested, and obtained from him a 
certificate, declaring that an attempt to 
remove him would endanger his life. 

Ned and Bill prepared a long table 
in the workshop attached to the house, 
but separated from it by a small court, 
and received about ten shipmates, all 
on liberty, including Tom Knittle, Jack 
Fish, and Dick Rudder, and while 
making play on the soft tommy and 
other viands, explained to them the 
nature of the business for which they 
required their services. The thoughts 
of the fun increased their appetites ; 
many plans were proposed, and, at 
last, the whole resolved itself into 
the following. Bill George should 
propose to lawyer Glumlie to pay 
down whatever Robert fairly owed, 
that his client should take back the 
bad flour, and deduct the amount from 
the demand, and that, as he knew he 
was assisting a villain to persecute a 
poor sick man, he should give up all 
claim to his costs. ‘‘ More ’ticklarly ” 
Tom Knittle said, “’cause nobody 
know’d what he had done to desarve 
nigh two years’ pay of an able sea- 
man.” 

After they had arranged their plans, 
they had not to wait long before Bill’s 
sister said, “ Oh, here they are!” The 
whole immediately lay down at their 
quarters, that they might ascertain how 
they would behave to the sick man. 

Mr. Glumlie, followed by two dirty, 
ill-looking ruftians, and attended by a 
clerk, who had cunning written on his 
countenance, and the marks of low 
debauchery on his nose, walked into 
the shop, and then into the room where 
the sick man lay, with the blood flow- 
ing from the numerous leeches. 

“Mr. Glumlie, I believe,” said the 
alarmed wife. 

* Yes ; and I am come to send your 
husband to where he may stay till he 
rots, unless he pays my costs and my 
client.” 

‘* Sir, he is dangerously ill, as you 
see, and here is the doctor's certificate.” 

“IT care nothing about your forged 
certificates: he’s a rascal, and a jail’s 
the proper place for him.” 

Bill, who was standing at the inner 
door, could bear this no- longer, and 
confronted Mr. Glumlie and his she- 
riff’s officers, with a look that made 
him start. 
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“ Sir, [be Bill George, captain of the 
foretop of Her Majesty’s ship Magny 
Charty, and that there’s my sister, and 
neither you nor nobody else shall 
wound her feelings with such lingo as 
you have. Sir, I have got a little 
prize-money, and if you'll just be so 
good as to walk here, with your friends, 
we may perhaps settle this matter with- 
out my brother being used in sucha way.” 

Mr. Glumlie eyed the captain of the 
foretop of Her Majesty's ship Magny 
Charty as if he thought his dimensions 
rather serious. A wink from one of 
the followers, and a look from the 
clerk, decided him, and he said, ** Mr. 
Captain of the Foretop, what have you 
to do with the matter?” Then, turn- 
ing to the officers, added, “ Let’s have 
no nonsense: do your duty.” 

The men stepped towards the bed, 
with the intention of seizing the poor 
exhausted man, when Ned, who had 
silently entered, placed himself be- 
tween them and the bed, as he said, in 
a low compressed voice, “‘ Avast there ; 
you must n’t touch a sick man: he is 
my messmate’s brother.” 

This increase of force made Mr. 
Glumlie and his men look more se- 
rious, and he said, with a supercilious 
air, assumed to hide his alarm, “ Well, 
Mr. Captain, we'll settle this if we 
can.” And, as it was clear that the 
poor fainting man could not escape, 
they accompanied Bill and Ned into 
the yard. ‘The latter, before he came, 
quietly closed the front door, and put 
the key in his pocket. Bill led them 
to the window of the workshop, where 
all they said could be distinctly heard, 
and then began. 

“I suppose, Mr. Glumlie, you wants 
nothing but justice and your-rights, as 
’twixt man and man?” 

“The amount of debt and costs, and 
the fees to the officers, 54/1. 8s. Od. and 
3/, 3s. Od. — 571. 11s. Od.” 

“Sir, my brother don’t owe your 
client but four pounds ten shillings, 
and that I will pay, and there’s his 
bad flour, he may take again.” 

Mr. Glumlie laughed, and sarcas- 
tically observed, ‘* You are a very good 
lawyer, no doubt, but if that is your 
mode of settling it, mine shall be by 
using the laws.” 

He then turned to the officers, and 
exclaimed, “ Let’s have no nonsense 
here with these fellows, and with that 
shamming rascal: take him to White 
Cross Street.” 
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“ All hands, a-hoy!” roared Ned; 
and in an instant, twelve seamen of 
the Magny Charty had introduced the 
lawyer Glumlie, the clerk, and the 
sheriff’s officers, into the workshop. 

Mr. Glumlie had, by this time, turn- 
ed a yellowish white; the clerk was 
bewildered; and the sheriff’s officers, 
who, like all ruffians, have only cou- 
rage against the defenceless, began 
to “hope no violence was intend- 
ed, as they were only doing their 
duty.” 

“ Your duty’s to take away a sick 
man ’gainst the doctor’s orders, is it?” 
says Jack Fish. 

*¢ Clear the decks,” commanded Tom 
Knittle, 

Two or three hands cleared away 
the crockery and teapots; the door 
was closed, and every thing was as- 
suming a businesslike appearance. 

Mr. Glumlie, with much trepidation, 
“ Gentlemen —” 

“ A stopper on that; you called us 
fellers just now.” 

* You certainly,” interrupted Glum- 
lie, “ wouldn’t offer us personal vio- 
lence?” 

“You shall have a fair trial,” coolly 
observed Tom Knittle. 

“Trial, sir—what trial ? 
court is this ?” 

“This, sir,” said Jack Fish, with an 
arch expression, “is a justice court, 
composed of liberty-men of the Magny 
Charty. Form the court.” 

Benches were placed on both sides 
of the table; four stout hands, with 
short sticks, marshalled and guarded 
the prisoners, and the remainder called 
Tom Knittle to be president. 

President to witness, Bill George,— 
“Tell the court what them there fellers, 
the prisoners, have been a-doing con- 
trary to the articles of war.” 

“They be all mutineers, and dis- 
obeyed orders.” 

‘¢ What orders, Bill?” 

“The doctor’s written orders.” 

“ Where be they ?” 

“ Here.” 

“Give them to Jack Fish, he’s a 
scholar, and can read.” 

Jack Fish looked very knowingly at 
the papers, and at last spelt out :— 


What 


“‘ The patient, Robert Workhard, now 
suffers from great accession of fever, 
with inflammation of the pleura; any 
attempt to remove him by force will 
endanger his life. 7 

“ Samvugn Goon, Surgeon.” 
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Jack Fish thus interrogated the wit- 
ness :— 

“Did you shew that ’ere order to 
them long-shore sharks ?” 

** Yes, your honour; and they read 
every word, and said "twas a forgery, 
and that sick Robert Workhard was a 
rascal what should rot in a jail.” 

** Who heard that as wellas you ?” 

Here Mr. Glumlie’s clerk, in a very 
quivering tone, said, “I never spoke a 
word.” 

“ Silence !” exclaimed the president. 
** You shall be heard in your defence.” 

“This is a rum affair,” observed 
one of the sheriff's officers. 

“That is a bouncer,” said Dick 
Rudder, “ for there isn’t a been a drop 
o’ grog sarved out to-day; so you had 
better shut your taty trap.” 

Mr. Glumlie was evidently alarmed, 
and thought the affair bore a very 
serious aspect; and, working all the 
courage that had not oozed out from 
his forehead and every pore of his 
skin, he tried to assume a dictatorial 
air and voice, “* This is the most in- 
sulting farce I ever remember, and I 
won't submit to it.” 

“ You’s a mutineer, I sees,” said 
Ned Blake, “and we shall see if you 
an’t to be brought to order; and I 
heard the order read, and seed it 
shewed to them; and they wouldn’t 
obey it, and wanted to haul poor 
Robert out of bed, and talked of 
putting him on a white cross.” 

President, —“ What, crucify him ?” 

“¢ Yes, your honour.” 

Dick Rudder remarked “ that, with 
such evidence, they couldn’t steer 
amiss, and he put it to the vote if 
they ought not to be well cobbed.” 

The unanimous consent being given, 
the prisoners were seized, and, in spite 
of all resistance and remonstance, 
gagged with little bits of wood in their 
mouths, lashed behind their heads, 
making them look, Jack Fish thought, 
like geese with straws in their noses ; 
their wrists were tied to their knees, 
their coat tails disposed of on their 
shoulders, and then they were placed 
with their noses on the table, head and 
tail alternately. Tom Knittle then 
pronounced sentence, as near as we 
can collect, in the following words :— 

“Them four land pirates is found 
guilty of breaking the articles of war, 
and a disobeying the doctor’s orders, 
and in contempt thereof, trying to 
murder Robert Workhard, now sick 
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a-bed ; and that, a’ter being offered all 
he owed, and for insolence to the 
afflicted wife, and contempt of this 
here court of the crew of the Magny 
Charty; and therefore they be con- 
demned to receive as follows :—-To 
that “ere lawyer, six dozen ; to the two 
sharks, five dozen a piece; and to 
that snivelling puppy, two dozen well 
laid in cobs, with a flat hard board. 
Do your duty.” 

In a moment, each produced a kind 
of flat battledore. The lawyer Glum- 
lie received his first dozen from Bill 
George, amid the roars and miscount- 
ings of his tormentors ; and was asked 
if he had any feeling, as they thought 
he could not have any, after such a 
diabolical attempt to kill poor Richard. 
Ned gave him his second dozen for 
treatment so cruel to a woman. Jack 
Fish laid in a third for not taking what 
was due. Tom Knittle gave him a 
fourth for cheating. The others for 
mutiny and disobedience of orders. 
All the other culprits got their full 
complement, instead of fees and costs, 
and were then untied, and turned out 
of the back door, to seek redress 
where they liked, amid the shouts of 
laughter of these rough playmates. 

The culprits made off, certainly not 
in a state to follow the hounds, while 
the careless, but just thinking sailors 
made sail across Tower Hill, delighted 
with their spree, which soon became 
known, and acted as an effectual check 
on the repetition of any attempt on 
poor Robert Workhard. He had 
fainted as soon as the party left his 
room, and his wife and a neighbour 
were so occupied in trying to revive 
him, that they neither heard nor saw 
any of the uproarious proceedings 
which, as it afterwards turned out, was 
fortunate, as Glumlie and his myr- 
midons were smarting for revenge. 

A fortnight passed, during which 
poor Robert nearly recovered, and 
Bill and Ned had spent nearly all their 
cash—some of it in giving Workhard 
a fresh start in his business. The two 
former had forgotten Glumlie and their 
spree, but Robert’s thoughts dwelt 
upon it, and he was extremely anxious 
to have the matter settled. To apply 
to a common law attorney was only 
to have his pocket picked, and Mr. 
Glumlie’s costs paid, as the whole of 
that fraternity, whoever may be their 
clients, look upon costs, however mon- 
strous and unjust, as sacred. En 
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passant, it is a curious fact that the 
whole race send in bills containing 
charges always greater than are lawful, 
and which are always reduced on tax- 
ation: that roguery they all perpetrate 
without a blush, though it is an at- 
tempt, and generally a successful one, 
to swindle. Those same men would 
be the first to condemn, and pursue 
with all the vengeance of the laws, a 
tradesman who should send them in a 
bill with greater charges than he had 
any right to make. Robert turned 
many ways in his mind to get the 
matter settled, and could not devise 
one which he thought practicable. He 
would not whisper his anxiety to his 
guests, whose generosity had been 
shewn lavishly to himself and his wife, 
and indulged some indefinite hope, 
that he should, by industry and the 
improved state of his trade, pay, in 
some manner, the debt and costs, un- 
just as they were, and which was 
better than having a writ hanging over 
his head, and relative to which he 
could expect no mercy from Glumlie 
and his gang. He had closed his shop 
one Saturday evening, and had sat 
down to make up his accounts, when 
a summons at the door induced him, 
without hesitation, to open it; four 
sheriff’s officers rushed in and seized 
him, exulting in their triumph, and at 
his seafaring friends being absent. Ro- 
bert knew enough of the practice to 
insist on being conveyed to a lock-up 
house not far distant; and his wife 
accompanied him, that she might know 
the place. On her return, her brother 
and Ned had come in and learned of 
the capture, and their first impulse was 
to assemble a squadron and “ cut him 
out.” The sister’s entreaties, how- 
ever, prevailed; and as they were as- 
sured no personal injury could be 
offered to him, they agreed to turn in, 
and wait until the next day to see him. 
In the meantime, they called a coun- 
cil of war: they could not muster 
between them enough to meet the de- 
mand, and began to repent of their 
prodigality. Bill then remembered 
the letters which Mary had given them, 
and they were brought out, certainly 
not in so perfect a state as they were 
when written. On Sunday they saw 
Rokert, consoled him, and _ proffered 
all they possessed, but which he per- 
emptorily refused. On seeing the 
letters to Mr. Righthead his spirits 
rose, as he knew him by character as 
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being considered a very sound and 
independent lawyer, by no means liked 
for his high sense of truth and honour 
by his professional brethren. On the 
following morning, Bill and Ned made 
their appearance in Stone Buildings, 
and soon found Mr. Righthead’s cham- 
bers. The clerk had received especial 
orders from him, if any sailor came, 
to be most careful to get his address 
and such particulars as would lead to 
his being easily found ; so no sooner 
had they entered the outer office than 
they saw, by their reception, that all 
was well. Mr. Righthead called out 
from his room in a voice which a sea- 
man likes to hear, 

“Come in, my hearties! right a- 
head, and then hard a-port.” 

In they went, and were met with a 
smiling eye, and as hearty a grasp of 
the hand as men could desire. 

** What’s the matter, my lads; all 
your shot expended? want a little am- 
munition to get to your ship again ?” 

“No, your honour,” said Bill; 
“ but we got two letters for you from 
that angel, if there is one on earth, 
Miss Mary ; we was to come or send 
’em, if we got into trouble.” 

Mr. Righthead looked on the letters, 
and hastily opened them; and in an 
instant said, with his eyes kindled to 
exultation, while his lip trembled with 
emotion,— 

* What is it, my friends, that I can 
do for you? [ did not know more 
than I might expect to be called on by 
two seamen of the Magna Charta, and 
to aid them. Gracious Heaven! you 
are the preservers of all I hold dear on 
earth. What is it I can do for you? 
Command me.” 

Here his emotion prevented further 
words. Bill and Ned looked at each 
other with some astonishment ;_ but 
both were acute enough to see that Mr. 
Righthead thought Mary an angel, as 
well as themselves. Ile walked two 
or three times backwards and forwards, 
to recover his composure, looking with 
undefined feelings of admiration at the 
two fine fellows who came to solicit 
his aid. At length he said,— 

“ Well, my lads, what is this that 
has happened to you?” 

Ned hitched up his waistband, put 
his head a little forward as he said,— 

“‘ They got my messmate’s brother, 
Robert Workhard, in limbo.” 

_ For what?” interrupted their new 
friend, 
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Here Bill, pulling his little canvass 
bag out, replied,— 

“We can’t muster within fifteen 
pounds of the ‘mount, and he don’t 
owe that ere rascal of a mealman a 
tenth of what they axes; and that 
gallows-looking thief, lawyer Glumlie, 
splicing on what he calls costs.” 

Here Righthead burst into a fit of 
laughter, and asked,— 

** Are you the boys who cobbed the 
lawyer and sheriff's officers ?” 

“¢ Please your honour, sarved ’em 
right,” mumbled Ned. 

Mr. Righthead sat down, and gave 
way to the heartiest laughter, as he 
eyed the culprits, which being ex- 
hausted, he assumed a graver look, as 
he remarked,— 

“ We must be careful,—for such an 
act might be looked upon very se- 
riously, and you might find yourselves 
in limbo, too. Mind; keep your own 
counsel, and we will see what’s to be 
done about your friend.” 

He could not resist making them 
give him a precise account of the cap- 
ture, court-martial, and cobbing of the 
gang of reptiles, which they did with 
great gott and naiveté, to his infinite 
amusement. He then told them to 
meet him in the afternoon, and dis- 
missed them with short and pithy ad- 
vice to keep snug until their friend was 
free ; and then started himself for the 
lock-up house. He found Workhard a 
clear-headed man, aud on examining 
his papers saw the villany of the whole 
transaction, and determined on the 
course he should pursue. We shall 
spare our readers a description of a 
lock-up house, merely remarking, that 
it is a private prison, kept, without 
any law for it, by the greatest mis- 
creants in the British dominions — 
sherifi’s officers, and low attorneys ; 
where vermin swarm, and extortion ex- 
ceeds the flights of imagination ; where 
warrants of attorney are screwed from 
the unfortunate, and bills discounted 
for money and goods at cent per cent. 

Mr. Righthead hated his profession 
as deeply as he loved Mary Miller ; 
who hated it too, because she knew he 
did; which, on the principle of re- 
action, made him hate it ten times 
more. He had long known that the 
practice of arrest was contrary to the 
great constitutional charter of the king- 
dom, and had been the gradual growth 
of legal villany; and he at once re- 
solved to try and compel the judges to 
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retrace their steps, and then to leave 
his hated profession. The case of 
Robert Workhard would suit him 
well, as it would permit him to use 
those great constitutional principles 
and arguments from which there was no 
appeal. 

Bill and Ned met him at the hour 
appointed, and were told that he had 
obtained bail for their friend, who 
would accompany them home; and 
that they must be prepared to attend 
him, when wanted, in court. This 
triumph delighted them ; and they went, 
under the escort of his clerk, and 
brought Workhard to his home. 

Our limits compel us to pass over 
many details, some plundering and fool- 
ish processes, devised for the sole pur- 
pose of increasing the fees of noble lords 
with patent sinecures, the hangers-on of 
the courts, and the attorneys; and to 
request the reader to imagine himself in 
court,— that is, in a place so badly 
ventilated, that a kennel of foxes or 
wolves would turn up their noses at 
the effluvium,—where the light is so 
badly conducted, that it is as cross and 
conflicting as the opinions and declara- 
tions of the judges and the pleaders,— 
and where all who enter are either 
contaminated or plundered. Into this 
den Mr. Robert Righthead had brought 
Workhard and others, with Bi:l George, 
Ned Blake, &c.; who, having heard 
Mr. Righthead speak much of the 
infamous violation of Magna Charta, 
had held divers councils of war with 
their shipmates, and they had come to 
the determination “to see the rights 
of the matter, and to stand by Mr. 
Righthead, who was speaking up for 
their ship and captain.” 

The cause of Glumlie versus Work- 
hard being called, the preliminary 
forms were gone through, when Mr. 
Righthead begged leave to address the 
court. The judge remarked, that it 
was unusual; but in consideration of 
the high character of Mr. Righthead he 
might proceed. 

Bill George, Ned, and their com- 
panions, having the conviction on their 
minds that H. M.S. “ Magny Charty” 
had been most shamefully abused, 
fixed their eyes on Mr. Righthead ; 
now and then glancing at the judge, 
and scowling at Glumlie and his com- 
panions, and evidently much perplexed 
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at what it all meant, but quite deter- 
mined to suffer no insult to be offered 
to the “ Magny Charty.” There was at 
first whispering and uneasiness among 
some of the lawyers at the stern and 
yet inquiring looks of so many seamen, 
and questions were asked; but the 
feeling gradually subsided, as Mr, 
Righthead thus addressed the Court. 

“ My lord, and gentlemen of the 
jury,— I am this day the advocate not 
only of the plaintiff, but of our Sove- 
reign Lady the Queen, and of those in 
this realm who revere the sacred insti- 
tutions on which our liberties are 
founded, our sovereign inherits and 
retains the throne, and in accordance 
with this all legislation must pro- 
ceed. The defendant, Robert Work- 
hard, is this day brought into court 
to hear, as it is miscalled, judgment 
against him; in other words, without 
being allowed to defend himself, he is to 
be committed to gaol—to perhaps linger 
out a life of pain and misery in a pri- 
son! It is not my intention to occupy 
your lordship’s time, nor the time of 
the jury, by entering into any historical 
details; but at once, my lord, I claim, 
what your lordship cannot refuse, with- 
out declaring the allegiance between 
the sovereign and the people at an end, 
and without committing treason, which 
your lordship would, I believe, be 
among the last of men to perpetrate.” * 

The judge looked oleh and sur- 
prised ; the barristers, both mature and 
sucking, amazed ; the attorneys aghast ; 
Bill and the rest of the seamen as if 
they were under the wand of that en- 
chanter whose motto is, “ omne ig- 
nolum pro magnifico.” He, after a mo- 
mentary pause, proceeded,— 

* My lord, I claim that your lord- 
ship allow Magna Charta to be re- 


ferred to as the common law of the 


land.” 

Judge Fuzzlewig, not in the least 
degree comprehending the drift and 
scope of what must follow, with some 
pomposity replied,— 

“| know no reason that can be 
urged against Magna Charta being re- 
ferred to, as that charter is the great 
foundation of the common law; but 
what it can have to do with the present 
cause I am ata loss to conceive. But 
proceed, sir, and talk less about treason, 
as those words sound harshly here.” 


* See the historical and legal exposition of this subject in the Number published 
in February. 
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«“ My lord, my client has been seized 
on by officers of the sheriff, torn from 
his home, his family, and his occupa- 
tion, by the affidavit of one man, and 
consigned to a prison, in direct viola~ 
tion of the 28th clause of that imperish- 
able palladium, Magna Charta, which 
thus unequivocally declares, ‘ Nullus 
ballivus possit ponere aliquem ad legem 
simplici loquela sua sine testibus fideli- 
bus.’ Such, my lord, and gentlemen of 
the jury, are the indisputable words of 
that sacred charter; by them we learn 
that no man, not even our sovereign, 
can bring a subject under the ban of 
the law,—that is, to use the words of 
the illustrious Coke, ‘ No man shall be 
restrained of liberty by petition or sug- 
gestion of the king, or to his council, 
unless it be by indictment or present- 
ment of good and lawful men.’ Mylord, 
one Sharpwites, a mealman, has, ‘ sine 
testibus fidelibus, sed simplici loquela 
sua,’ contrived to capture and imprison 
Robert Workhard, which [ maintain 
is contrary to the great charter, in op- 
position to the constitutional rights of 
the subject, and a high crime against 
our Sovereign Lady the Queen; and 
were your lordship, as the representa- 
tive of majesty, to sanction such a vio- 
lation of the compact between the so- 
vereign and the people, you would 
declare officially the allegiance dis- 
solved, and the throne consequently 
vacant! My lord, there are constant 
and settled laws of this kingdom, or 
there are not: if there are none, we 
are yet infants in legislation, and utter 
barbarians. But, my lord, there are : 
our Sovereign Lady holds the throne on 
the compact that she maintains those 
great foundation principles contained 
in Magna Charta, Habeas Corpus, and 
the Bill of Rights, whatever other laws 
may be repealed or altered by a com- 
mon parliament, no legislation can be 
valid which is in opposition to those 
charters, unless they be abrogated or 
altered by the same solemn convention 
of the nation that determined the set- 
tlement in 1688. Any man holding a 
different doctrine shews himself utterly 
ignorant of the great constitutional 
principles on which the liberties of 
England depend. The learning of 
your lordship will render it almost su- 
perfluous to shew, that attached to all 
the thirty-three confirmations of Magna 
Charta are the remarkable words of 
Edward I :—‘And that our justices, 
sheriffs, mayors, and other ministers, 
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which under us have the laws of the 
land to guide, shall allow the said 
charters to be pleaded before them in 
judgment in all their points,—that is, to 
wit, Magna Charta as the common law, 
and the Charter of the Forest for the 
wealth of our realm.’ Was this charter 
ever abrogated? No, my lord, it never 
was; and no man was ever yet found 
base enough or bold enough to propose 
its being repealed. It is, my lord, 
with feelings of the deepest sorrow that 
I assert, that the lawyers of England 
are the only men who by chicanery, 
stealthy villany, and surreptitious prac- 
tices, have obscured, overridden, and 
then, for the sake of power and plun- 
der, trodden down Magna Charta !” 

Here the confusion among the law- 
yers became great; the attorneys mut- 
tered; Judge Fuzzlewig declared the 
whole bench insulted; Bill, Ned, and 
the lads of her majesty’s ship nodded 
to one another, looking unutterable 
things ; and several were seen fumbling 
under their jackets, evidently to feel if 
their little sticks were safe. Mr. 
Righthead was now warmed into fer- 
vour with the subject, and, glancing a 
look of fierce defiance on the assem- 
bled legal tribe, continued :— 

“Yes, my lord, the legal profession, 
whose members were sacredly called 
on to maintain the minutest enact- 
ments of that charter, have violated it 
by tortuous and stealthy steps, and 
built up in its place a system founded 
in falsehood, of the order in architec- 
ture called supposititious,and cemented 
with the blood and tears of the un- 
fortunate, that they might, vampire- 
like, drain their victims to the last 
dregs, and then leave them to perish. 
My lord and the gentlemen of the bar 
may wince at hearing these uncommon 
truths; but it is on record, that even 
the heads of your courts have taken 
ungodly counsel together to batten on 
the violated charter. I will quote from 
Sellon’s Practice the following horrible 
fact, which ought to have subjected the 
guilty perpetrators to the axe, as well 
as all who uphold the violation of 
Magna Charta. 


«Sir John Vaughan (chief justice of 
the C. B.) frequently endeavoured to dis- 
suade the Lord Chief Justice Keelynge 
from the use of these ‘ ac etiams’ in his 
court,—urging that they were not only 
in the face of the statute, but founded on 
an allegation (viz. secundum consuetu- 
dinem curie@) that was false and contrary 
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to law, there being no such custom to 
warrant them. But, notwithstanding all 
that Sir John Vaughan could say against 
the use of them, the chief justice of the 
King’s Bench, though without a shadow 
of argument, was obstinately determined 
not to surrender up the usurped jurisdic- 
tion of his court. At last it was agreed 
between the two chie/s, to discuss the 
matter before Sir Matthew Hale, the 
lord chief baron of the Exchequer, who 
should preside as moderator between 
them. This reference turned out very 
fortunate for the chief justice of the 
King’s Bench,—for, his opponent hap- 
pening to go too far for his purpose, in 
contending that the cognisance of all 
civil actions of right belonged to the 
Court of Common Pleas only, Sir Mat- 
thew perceived that such argument 
aimed as well at overthrowing the usurp- 
ations of the Exchequer as of the King’s 
Bench ; and that, if the Common Pleas 
reassumed its original jurisdiction, and 
the ancient boundaries were again set up 
between the courts, and neither the 
King’s Bench nor the Exchequer were 
to interfere in personal actions between 
subject and subject, the Common Pleas 
would shine with all its former splen- 
dour, and leave the other courts with 
little or no business to engage their at- 
tention! Sir Matthew, therefore, begged 
to decline the umpirage, and left the two 
chiefs to settle their difference. Sir 
John Vaughan soon afterwards died, and 
from that time the practice has never 
been disputed.’ 


“T said that it was founded on false- 
hood. Was any man ever arrested for 
debt? No, he was seized upon on a 
false allegation of having committed 
crime, and then illegally detained for a 
debt which was as likely to be unjust 
as just! I said the order of its archi- 
tecture was supposititious, and | will 
prove it to beso. With wolf-browed 
impudence an original writ from Chan- 
cery was supposed ; pledges of provoca- 
tion, or security against groundless 
acts, were supposed; the sheriff’s in- 
quiry for goods was supposed ; the she- 
riff’s answer, or return, that -the de- 
fendant had no goods was supposed ; 
when a writ in direct opposition to 
the 28th and 29th of Magna Charta 
was issued, the person seized and sent 
to a prison, there to pine away in hope- 
less, endless captivity. The average of 
about thirteen thousand persons being 
always in prison on those false allega- 
tions, supposititious and illegal grounds, 
a that the legal profession must 
iave cemented the system with blood 
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and tears, and now cling to feed on the 
same murderous practice. Your lord- 
ship is too well versed in the learning 
of the statutes of the kingdom to quote, 
as some weak or wicked men have, the 
statutes of Marlbridge, the 52d of Hen. 
III.; or the statute of Acton Burnel, 
11th of Ed. I., as sanctioning the seiz- 
ure and imprisonment of a free-born 
subject, without even the semblance of 
crime ; as your lordship well knows 
that both those statutes were against 
fraud, and, moreover, that Ed. III, 
having heard ‘ that clerks, peers, and 
other persons, had been imprisoned 
without indictment, contrary to Magna 
Charta,’ confirmed that charter, and 
restored the practice to its purity ; and 
for one hundred and fifty years no 
English subject was or could be im- 
prisoned without indictment. My 
lord, and gentlemen of the jury, that 
Statute of confirmation has never been 
repealed ; it could not by the ordinary 
—— be repealed, any more than 
Tagna Charta and Habeas Corpus, 
unless it were attempted by a legisla- 
ture of fanatical republicans and traitors. 
It is all in vain to quote acts of patlia- 
ment. 
in opposition to Magna Charta; for, 
as Coke declares, that ‘ by act of par- 
liament it is provided, that any judg- 
ment given contrary to any of the 
points of the great charter shall be un- 
done, and held as naught;’ and any 
man, whether lawyer or statesman, who 
holds a contrary doctrine is ignorant of 
the great, ‘ settled, and constant laws 
of this kingdom,’ without which, as 
Selden, Coke, and Bacon, have de- 
clared, ‘we have nothing.’ First, my 
lord, my client has been, in direct vio- 
lation of Magna Charta, seized, and 
imprisoned, on the affidavit of a single 
man, and that an interested one. Se- 
condly, he is, in accordance with the 
usual illegal practice, about to be com- 
mitted to prison. Nor sy a Jury, 
BUT BY THE DICTUM OF YOUR LORD- 
sup; not for any specified period, but 
until he finds a ransom or a grave. 
That, my lord, is diametrically opposed 
to the 29th of Magna Charta,—‘ Ne 
corpus liberi hominis capiatur nec in- 
prisonetur, nec dissaisietur, nec alle- 
getur, nec exuletur, nec aliquo modo 
destruatur, nec rex eat, vel mittat super 
eum vi nisi per judicium parium suo- 
rum, vel per legem terre.’ My lord, 
let me read the form of the verdict 
given in these cases by a jury. Is there 
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one word of crime, guilt, or punish- 
ment in it? Will your lordship, or 
any of your learned brethren, tell the 
world that imprisonment constitutes 
the legal consequence of judgments in 
matters of simple debt? If it does, 
what is the duration of the imprison- 
ment? Is it for life? Is it for twenty 
years, or for five, or one? Is it for 
crime, without which no man can be 
legally imprisoned ; or is it for a mere 
question of account between man and 
man? My lord, the judgment must 
contain not only the precise cause of 
action, but the exact nature, degree, 
and duration of punishment. If it 
does not, the court commits an illegal, 
tyrannous, not to say traitorous act; 
for the representative of majesty vio- 
lates the compact made by the sove- 
reign represented with the people. 
My lord, any attempt of a court to 
legislate is an act oftreason, and should 
be punished as such. We are law rid- 
den enough, without the assumption of 
such power. It is clear, from what I 
have said, that the whole proceeding is 
illegal, and unconstitutional ; that 
Sharpwites, the mealman, cannot sim- 
plict loguelé sud seize upon Work- 
hard; that the court cannot violate the 
28th and 29th of Magna Charta with- 
out committing treason; that their 
judgment must contain the crime, and 
the exact duration of punishment: as 
it does none of these, Magna Charta is 
insulted, violated, and trampled down, 
—‘the liberty of the subject is in- 
vaded,— it is a provocation to all the 
subjects of England, and every man 
should be concerned for Magna Charta 
and the laws;’ and Workhard ought 
not to be sent to prison.” 

A loud hurrah burst like a sudden 
clap of thunder on the court; and the 
lads of Her Majesty’s ship “ Magny 
Charty,” flourishing their little sticks, 
leaped the barrier, and, with loud cries 
of * « Maguy Charty’ for ever! clean 
em out, the rascals—to insult the 
barky !” wigs were lost, gowns torn ; 
papers, and tapes, and briefs, flew in 
all directions. The cries of the attor- 
neys and barristers were replied to by 
the infuriated seamen, “ You waga- 
bons, to trample upon‘ Magny Charty !’ 
you three-tailed rascals, you ought to 
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have nine tails sarved out on you, for 
insulting of the ‘ Magny Charty.’ Sarve 
’em out!” and the little sticks were 
plied with uncommon vigour. Ned 
and Bill seized Judge Fuzzlewig, one 
on each side, by the lappets of the 
wig, and were about to inflict the ven- 
geance due to violators of ‘* Magny 
Charty ;” when he roared out, 

You are quite right, legally right. 
Magna Charta for ever !” 

Righthead in vain endeavoured to 
stop these lions of the deep ; “ Magny 
Charty” had been in their notions in- 
sulted ; and, amid bloody noses, pow- 
der, wigs, gowns, books, and papers 
flying in all directions, his voice was 
no longer heard or heeded. Many had 
escaped. Glumlie and some of his 
gang were senseless on the floor; Fuz- 
zlewig continued to cry out, “ Magna 
Charta for ever!” until fear stopped 
his utterance; when the stentorian 
voice of Bill George was heard, “ Avast 
there,—avast colting them scarecrows ;” 
and the lads being rather tired of their 
work obeyed ; and then, under the or- 
ders of Bill, made sail ahead, and 
left the court roaring with laughter at 
their spree ; and carrying Workhard, 
who was almost as alarmed as Fuzzle- 
wig, with them, and taking boats at 
Westminster, went rollicking down the 
Thames with the tide, leaped on board 
a steamer just under way, and, as their 
liberty was out, proceeded to Ports- 
mouth, to join their ship. Righthead, 
who was shocked at the catastrophe, 
left a profession in which men of 
honour on an “ elegant fiction” let 
out their brains and tongues for hire, 
and for paltry gold will do their ut- 
most to make, Belial-like, the worse ap- 
pear the better reason, and are many of 
them ready, for reward, to defraud wi- 
dow or orphan, or defend crimes which 
cannot be named. These Righthead 
left ; and, throwing his wig and gown 
into the court, and seeking the lovely 
Mary, was soon married to her; and 
now often laughs at the scene he was 
unconsciously the cause of. It was 
never known if the discomfited Fuz- 
zlewig and his crew ever brought ac- 
tions for assault and battery against 
the avengers of the insults offered to 
Her Majesty’s ship “ Magny Charty.” 
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CHANNING’S LITERARY AND POLITICAL ESSAYS. 


REMARKS ON NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


In a former article on the writings of 
this American genius, we specified at 
length the strong points of disagree- 
ment subsisting between the theolo- 
gical and political creed of Channing 
and ourown. We do not wish to repeat 
our strictures. We forbear the more, 
because, unlike the analysis of Milton, 
that of Napoleon requires no obtrusive 
theological peculiarities. The whole 
of this splendid review of the feats 
and character of the Emperor of France 
is characterised by just views of the 
true dignity of man. It breathes a 
warm and enlightened philanthropy. 
The pageantry of triumphs, and the 
terrible splendours of war, with which 
the name of Bonaparte is almost neces- 
sarily associated, do not dazzle the 
senses of the author to any extent. He 
sees through all. And while he wars 
not with the dead, he yet points out 
the wrongs the life of his hero inflicted 
on nations; and shews that the too 
common admiration with which his 
campaigns and his career are followed 
is any thing but favourable to the 
highest good of our race. It was 
necessary that some one should take a 
calm retrospect of Napoleon. Histo- 
rians have eulogised him, as if he were 
something akin to the supernatural 
destiny he laid claim to. Poets have 
commemorated his brilliant deeds in 
rapturous songs; and orators have 
deemed no language too expressive to 
set forth his glories. There was some- 
thing in his progress more than usually 
striking. Victory followed victory with 
a rapidity almost unparalleled. The 
speed of his marches, the unexpected- 
ness of his assaults, the decision and 
the force of his genius, the accuracy of 
his calculations, and the new and won- 
derful tactics that genius created for the 
execution of its conceptions, have all 
spread a halo round the man with 
which few fail to be dazzled. It is 
this impression Channing grapples 
with. He thinks it is likely to place 
the warrior, whose hands reek with 
blood, in a nobler position than the 
philanthropist, the virtuous statesman, 
or the benefactor of his age and coun- 
try. It is certainly a just and desirable 
result, that the triumphs of mind, and 


the achievements of moral and Christian 
worth, should command the most wide- 
spread homage. A discovery in science 
we should hail as worthier of plaudits 
than a victory over nations. The found- 
ation of an hospital or an asylum should 
touch our hearts with richer ecstasy 
than the destruction of an enemy’s 
capital. The name of a Howard ought 
to awaken in the souls of men far more 
deep and enduring transports than the 
name of even a Wellington or Moore. 
It is not so, however. But, notwith- 
standing all that the page of the mo- 
ralist and the pulpit of the Christian 
teacher have contributed on the ques- 
tion, there are seen by most men a 
glory in battle-fields, and a grandeur 
in the shock of armies, which elevates 
a victorious general to a far higher 
position than a great poet, a profound 
philosopher, or a distinguished philan- 
thropist. Man is so much the child of 
sense, that this will continue to be the 
case till that great regenerative era 
predicted in inspiration dawn upon the 
world. Channing observes : 


‘* We have said, and we repeat it, that 
we have no desire to withhold our ad- 
miration from the energies which war 
often awakens. Great powers, even in 
their perversion, attest a glorious nature ; 
and we may feel their ndeur, whilst 
we condemn with our whole strength of 
moral feeling the evil passions by which 
they are depraved. We are willing to 
grant, that war, abhor it as we may, often 
developes and places in strong light a 
force of intellect and purpose, which 
raises our conceptions of the human soul. 
There is, perhaps, no moment in life in 
which the mind is brought into such in- 
tense action, in which the will is so stre- 
nuous, and in which irrepressible excite- 
ment is so tempered with self-possession, 
as in the hour of battle.” 


If it were possible, after perusal of 
the most heroic exploits of warriors, 
the most glowing narratives of success- 
ful stratagem, to look on the actual 
field of contest, the bleeding limbs, the 
mangled frames, the distorted faces, 
and the writhing features of the dying 
and the dead, we should shrink from 
war as the game of demons. Could we 
also retire to the homes from which 
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these warriors, full of generous enthu- 
siasm and patriotic sympathies, march- 
ed forth to the high places of the tented 
field, and listen to the cry of widows 
severed from husbands they loved, and 
the wail of orphans deprived of fathers 
they longed and looked for in vain, we 
should curse the passions that pro- 
voked the conflict, and feel justly that 
in war there is more of the ferocity of 
fiends than the magnanimous virtues of 
the patriot, or the sensibilities of uncor- 
rupted man. War is an epitome of the 
darker elements of human nature. It 
may have bursts of glory; but these 
compensate not for its more dreadful 
agencies, There is a brilliancy about 
it, we allow ; but it is the brilliancy of 
barbarous times, and of a race ignorant 
of the true nobility of our species —of 
hordes of savages. We deny not that 
there occurs often 2 stern necessity for 
war. Comprehensive views and real 
humanity may require it. The wrongs 
of country and of kindred, the integrity 
of empire and the safety of its noblest 
institutions, may both most urgently 
demand it. This we seek not to contro- 
vert. We desire only to shew that it is 
not a nation’s most lofty and honour- 
able employment —that, with all its 
lights and glories, the camp is immea- 
surably beneath the cabinet; the tri- 
umphs of battle much inferior to those 
of genius, of philosophy, of science. 
Our author has some fine thoughts on 
this head : 


“« We would observe that military ta- 
lent, even of the highest order, is far 
from holding the first place among intel- 
lectual endowments. It is one of the 
lower forms of genius ; for it is not con- 
versant with the highest and richest ob- 
jects of thought. We grant that a mind 
which takes in a large country at a glance, 
and understands almost by intuition the 
positions it affords for a successful cam- 
paign, is a comprehensive aud vigorous 
one. The general who disposes his forces 
so as to counteract a greater force ; who 
supplies by skill, science, and invention, 
the want of numbers ; who dives into the 
counsels of his enemy; and who gives 
unity, energy, and success to a vast 
variety of operations, in the midst of 
casualties and obstructions which no 
wisdom could foresee, manifests great 
power. ut, still, the chief work of a 
general is to apply physical force; to 
remove physical obstructions ; to avail 
himself of physical aids and advantages ; 
to act on matter; to overcome rivers, 
ramparts, mountains, and human muscles : 
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and these are not the highest objects of 
mind, nor do they demand intelligence of 
the highest order ; and, accordingly, no. 
thing is more common than to find men 
eminent in this department, who are 
wanting in the noblest energies of the 
soul, in habits of profound and liberal 
thinking, in imagination and taste, in 
the capacity of enjoying works of genius, 
and in large and original views of human 
nature and society. The office of a great 
general does not differ widely from that 
of a great mechanician, whose business 
it is to frame new combinations of phy- 
sical forces, to adapt them to new circum- 
stances, and to remove new obstructions. 
Accordingly, great generals, away from 
the camp, are often no greater men than 
the mechanician taken from his workshop. 
In conversation, they are often dull. 
Deep and refined reasonings they cannot 
comprehend. We know that there are 
splendid exceptions. Such was Cesar, 
at once the greatest soldier and the most 
Sagacious statesman of his age; whilst, 
in eloquence and literature, he left be- 
hind him almost all who had devoted 
themselves exclusively to these pursuits. 
But such cases are rare. The conqueror 
of Napoleon, the hero of Waterloo, pos- 
sesses, undoubtedly, great military ta- 
lents ; but we do not understand that his 
most partial admirers claim for him a 
place in the highest class of minds. We 
will not go down for illustration to such 
men as Nelson,—a man great on the 
deck, but debased by gross vices, and 
who never pretended to enlargement of 
intellect. To institute a comparison in 
point of talent and genius between such 
men and Milton, Bacon, and Shakspere, 
is almost an insult on these illustrious 
names. Who can think of these truly 
great intelligences— of the range of their 
minds through heaven and earth—of 
their deep intuition into the soul — of 
their new and glowing combinations of 
thought — of the energy with which they 
grasped and subjected to their main pur- 
pose the infinite materials of illustration 
which nature and life afford—who can 
think of the forms of transcendant beauty 
and grandeur which they created, or 
which were rather emanations of their 
own minds—of the calm wisdom and 
fervid imagination which they conjoined 
—of the voice of power, in which, 
‘though dead, they still speak,’ and 
awaken intellect, sensibility, and genius, 
in both hemispheres—who can think of 
such men, and not feel the immense 
inferiority of the most gifted warrior, 
whose elements of thought are physical 
forces and physical obstructions, and 
whose employment is the combination 
of the lowest class of objects on which a 
powerful mind can be employed ?” 
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There is much truth in this. The 
observations on Wellington and Nelson 
might be shaded off. The temple of 
Apollo is a nobler spectacle to true 
mind than that of Mars. The strains of 
the Muses are surely sweeter to the 
chastened ear than the clarion, or 


“« That drum’s discordant sound, 
Parading round, and round, and round.” 


A country’s greatest glory, after all, 
streams not from its mailed warriors, 
but from its Miltons, its Shaksperes, its 
Newtons, its Butlers. He does ser- 
vice to the age who successfully com- 
bats our natural admiration of war, 
our propensity to love the excitement 
of the senses more than the instruction 
of the mind, the luxury of the heart, 
and the cultivation of the highest good 
of the universe. An age will arrive 
when men shall learn war no more, 
but not when men shall cultivate the 
soul’s best attributes no more. In the 
predicted millennium, men shall “ beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks,” ac- 
cording to the prophecies of inspired 
seers; but the abandonment of intel- 
lectual exercise and expansion, or of 
the soul’s ministry of love and com- 
panionship with the great and good, 
form no feature of that era. Whatever 
endures for ever has an impress of 
dignity peculiarly its own. Waterloo 
may be wept over in heaven; but 
Paradise Lost, even in that pure state, 
may be hallowed as the production of 
gifted mind, and of far-reaching vision. 

Channing, after his comparative esti- 
mate of letters and of war, presents us 
with a graphic sketch of the exploits 
of Napoleon. These were rapid and 
imposing. We follow him to Italy 
and Egypt, and broad Europe, and 
find victory in his wake. The speed 
and decision which he manifested 
startled the civilised world; and men, 
that would have met and successfully 
resisted them, were awed into sub- 
mission, as before a destiny too ter- 
tible to be approached. There can be 
no doubt that Napoleon's object was 
empire. This consumed his energies, 
and absorbed him. For this he fought, 
and planned, and immolated his fellow 
men. He minded not the steps, pro- 
vided he attained the summit. These 
might be the bodies of murdered men, 
or the laws of peaceful nations, or 
crowns, or prostrate nobility and bleed- 
ing justice. THis aim was mastery. 
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The means he valued in proportion as 
they had power. Principle, integrity, 
justice, and humanity, might or might 
not be elements. When the pope stood 
in his way, he treated his holiness to a 
Covenanter’s heart’s content. When 
the murder of the Duke d’Enghien ap- 
peared likely to remove an obstacle in 
his march to supremacy, he soon ori- 
ginated that. He became a Mussulman 
to conciliate the Crescent to his cause ; 
and soon after became an obedient son 
of the “Holy Mother” on the seven 
hills, to pacify a powerful priesthood, 
who felt for the security of their own 
order, if they cared little for the pro- 
scription of unoffending humanity. He 
muzzled the press, because it became 
the organ of his crimes as well as of 
his glory. He maintained a system of 
espionage, paralleled by that of the 
Inquisition only. By these, and si- 
milar strokes of nefarious policy, he 
took possession of the throne, and re- 
gistered himself the Emperor of France. 
Nothing could be more artful than the 
way in which he sapped the freedom of 
his country. Ever as he strangled a li- 
berty, he reared a triumphal arch. Ile 
dazzled France by the splendour of pub- 
lic works and the éclat of great victories, 
while he put his foot upon her neck. 
He amused a people, whose pulse he 
had studiously felt, with brilliant spec- 
tacles, and meanwhile rode roughshod 
over the breadth and length of their 
chaiter. But it is presumption to de- 
tain our readers by the expression of 
thoughts, to many of which Channing 
has given his own beautiful and faithful 
expression. 


‘* Force and corruption were the great 
engines of Napoleon ; and he plied them 
without disguise or reserve, not caring 
how far he insulted and armed against 
himself the moral and national feelings 
of Europe. His great reliance was on 
the military spirit and energy of the 
French people. ‘To make France a na- 
tion of soldiers was the first and main 
instrument of his policy; and here he 
was successful. The revolution, indeed, 
had in no small degree done this work 
to his hands. To complete it, he intro- 
duced a national system of education, 
having for its plain end to train the 
whole youth of France to a military life, 
to familiarise the mind to this destination 
from its earliest years, and to associate 
the idea of glory almost exclusively with 
arms. The conscription gave full efficacy 
to this system ; for as every young man 
in the empire had reason to anticipate 2 
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summons to the army, the first object in 
education naturally was to fit him for the 
field. ‘Lhe public honours bestowed on 
military talent, and a vigorous impar- 
tiality in awarding promotion to merit, 
so that no origin, however obscure, was 
a bar to what were deemed the highest 
honours of Europe, kindled the ambition 
of the whole people into a flame, and di. 
rected it exclusively to the camp. It is 
true the conscription, which thinned so 
terribly the ranks of her youth, and 
spread anxiety and bereavement through 
all her dwellings, was severely felt in 
France. But Napoleon knew the race 
whom it was his business to manage; 
and by the glare of victory, and the title 
of the grand empire, he succeeded in re- 
conciling them for a time to the most 
painful domestic privations, and to an 
unexampled waste of life. Thus he se- 
cured what he accounted the most im- 
portant instrument of dominion, a great 
military force.” 


Napoleon saw the dreadful price at 
which a throne was to be purchased, 
and he was prepared to pay it down 
to the utmost farthing. There is one 
remarkable fact, to which our author 
has directed our attention. Napoleon 
saw no other elements of mastery than 
the physical. We never dreamed of 
hewing out a way to a crown by any 
other weapons than bayonets and 
muskets, and kindred brute forces. 
Even his mildest measures were phy- 
sical. He regarded men as possessed 
of nothing nobler than the senses. 
From the captivity of the outer man, 
he calculated an undisturbed empire. 
Channing regards this as a proof of the 
weakness of the first consul. He says: 


“He should have identified himself 
With some great interests, opinion, or 
institutions, by which he might have 
bound to himself a large party in every 
nation. He should have contrived to 
make, at least, a specious cause against 
all old establishments. To contrast him- 
self most strikingly and most advan- 
tageously with former governments 
should have been the key of his policy. 
He should have placed himself at the 
head of a new order of things, which 
should have worn the fave of an im- 
provement of the social state. Nor did 
the subversion of republican forms pre- 
vent his adoption of this course, or of 
some other which would have secured to 
him the sympathy of multitudes. He 
might still have drawn some broad lines 
between his own administration and that 
of other states, tending to throw the old 
dynasties into the shade, He might have 
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cast away the ancient pageantry and 
forms, distinguished himself by the sim- 
plicity of his establishments, and exag- 
gerated the relief which he gave to his 
people, by saving them the burdens 
of a wasteful and a luxurious court. 
He might have insisted on the great 
benefits that had accrued to France from 
the establishment of uniform laws, which 
protected alike all classes of men; and 
he might have virtually pledged himself 
to the subversion of the feudal inequalities 
which still disfigured Europe. He might 
have insisted on the favourable change 
to be introduced into property, by abo- 
lishing the entails which fettered it, the 
rights of primogeniture, and the exclusive 
privileges of a haughty aristocracy. 

“It was impossible, however, for such 
a man as Napoleon to adopt — perhaps, to 
conceive —a system such as has now been 
traced ; for it was wholly at war with that 
egotistical, self-relying, self-exaggerating 
principle, which was the most striking 
feature of his mind. He imagined him. 
self able, not only to conquer nations, 
but to hold them together by the awe 
and admiration which his own character 
would inspire ; and this bond he pre- 
ferred to every other. An indirect sway, 
a control of nations by means of institu- 
tions, principles, or prejudices, of which 
he was to be only the apostle and de- 
fender, was utterly inconsistent with that 
vehemence- of will, that passion for-asto- 
nishing mankind, and that persuasion of 
his own invincibleness, which were his 
master feelings, and which made force 
the darling instrument of his dominion. 
He chose to be the great, palpable, and 
sole bond of his empire; to have his 
image reflected from every establish- 
ment ; to be the centre, in which every 
ray of glory should meet, and from which 
every impulse should be propagated. 
In consequence of this egotism, he never 
dreamed of adapting himself to the moral 
condition of the world. The sword was 
his chosen weapon, and he used it with- 
out disguise. He insulted nations, as 
well as sovereigns. He did not attempt 
to gild their chains, or to fit the yoke 
gently to their necks. The excess of his 
extortions, the audacity of his claims, 
and the insolent language in which 
Europe was spoken of as the vassal of 
the great empire, discovered that he 
expected to reign, not only without link. 
ing himself with the interests, prejudices, 
and national feelings of men, but by setting 
all at defiance. 

“ But Napoleon thought himself more 
than a match for the moral instincts and 
sentiments of our nature. He thought 
himself able to cover the most atrocious 
deeds by the splendour of his name, and 
even to extort applause for crimes by the 
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brilliancy of his success. He took no 
pains to conciliate esteem. In his own 
eyes he was mightier than conscience ; 
and thus he turned against himself the 
power and resentment of virtue, in every 
breast where that divine principle yet 
found a home.” 


We think Napoleon’s unconcern 
about the moral feelings of those he 
meant to subjugate proceeded by no 
means from ignorance of their nature, 
or conscious inability to bend them to 
his purposes. Had he felt it necessary 
to satisfy them, he would have done 
so. But he knew a people hot from re- 
volution, and broken up by anarchy, 
required stern force rather than rational 
and moral treatment. Their better in- 
stincts, and holier impressions had 
long been blasted by the successive 
simooms of 1792. They could scarcely, 
as a people, come under a moral regime. 
Anarchy requires despotism to allay it, 
before it will give a patient ear to be- 
seeching virtue, or a calm bosom to the 
entrance of the lessons of reason. We 
think Channing has in some respects 
misconceived Napoleon. He _ holds 
his mental calibre too low. We doubt 
not a few of his sentiments here, nor 
does the pure language in which the 
thoughts are embodied altogether re- 
concile us to their justice. It has al- 
ways struck us as a master-stroke—not 
a mistake on Napoleon’s part—that he 
directed the main current of his appeal 
to the senses. It is too true of the race, 
that it is led powerfully by exterior and 
material forms. It is emphatically 
true of Frenchmen. To feed their 
vanity, and designate the nation by 
great names, is the way to reach a 
Frenchman’s heart, and dissipate all 
his suspiciousness, If a Frenchman 
complain, pronounce him a native of 
the grande nation; if he suspect your 
schemes, present a chef-d’auvre of 
Poussin, or Guido, or Carlo Dolce. If 
he plot against you, get up a dance, or 
a féte, or a commemoration of the 
“glorious three days.” Tickle his 
senses, and we will become surety for 
his conduct in the mean time. Na- 
poleon, we think, knew this, and on 
this account we have held him a shrewd 
metaphysician, as well as illustrious 
general. He, therefore, perpetrated 
his wrong doing amid splendour. He 
made the Louvre irradiate the scaffold. 
He chained the senses of all France, 
while he whetted the dagger and pre- 
pared the pathway from the consulate 
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to the imperial dignity. Had his 
country been composed of well-educated 
men, he could have no more erected 
his autocratic throne among them than 
on the crater of Vesuvius. Such a 
people would not have borne it. At 
Jeast, to conciliate a people so schooled 
would have required another and more 
artful process. But here was the pene- 
tration of the first consul. He knew 
the nation, and he knew the prescrip- 
tions by the exhibition of which he 
would lull all asleep, and prosecute his 
march to undisputed sovereignty. 

In our review of Channing’s remarks 
on Milton we beheld the way in which 
our author handled intellectual power. 
In his remarks on Napoleon we see 
how he can handle political and phy- 
sical power. In both provinces we 
discern the traces of a master-mind : 
he grasps with ease and dissects with 
precision either spirit. He walks with 
Milton on the burning floors of hell, or 
on the golden pavement of the higher 
sanctuary ; or amid the flowers, and 
fruits, and balms of Araby, of untainted 
Eden; and estimates the force and 
fervour of a great poet with just and 
untiring accuracy. He presents a cri- 
ticism worthy of Paradise Lost. In 
the essay before us he places hirmself 
side by side with Bonaparte. He 
clings to him as his shadow; he follows 
him to the Romish altar, and marks 
him kneeling there; he pursues him to 
the mosque, and hears the French em- 
peror proclaim, “ There is but one 
God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” He 
shews us, anon, the lawless victor sneer- 
ing at mass and moslem, and arrogating 
to himself a protecting god mightier 
than either intimates; he treads with 
him the scorching sands of Egypt, and 
tracks his course through the winter 
snows of Russia; notes him amid the 
spoils and pictures of Italy accumu- 
lated in the Louvre, or distributing 
gewgaws to the itching vanity of those 
he gathered round the imperial eagle by 
conscription. In every act of the 
rapid and ever-shifting drama he keeps 
open the window to the heart of his 
subject. We see at every stage his 
unquenched and consuming appetite 
for power ; the cherished and deep de- 
termination on empire; the merciless 
despot clothing his ulterior ends in 
mysticism—in sublime, but almost 
blasphemous, assumptions. We do 
not overcharge our estimate. Let our 
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have any taste for great conceptions, 
clothed in rich, and chaste, and most 
expressive phraseology, they will find 
it gratified in Channing’s Remarks on 
Napoleon ; nor in this essay will their 
better feelings be pained by the sad 
and meagre theology of our author. 
Channing’s reviews of character, be it 
the intellectual or the physical, are 
models. ‘There is nothing of the nib- 
bling about them. He embraces the 
whole mass before him ; he indicates a 
mind able to grapple with the “ giants 
of those days.” He pronounces what 
constitutes their true glory, and detects 
what may be their failings and their 
faults. A review equal to its subject is 
no common performance: it demands 
clear perception, comprehensive powers, 
corresponding genius, free and faithful 
analysis. A vulgar proverb says, “ set 
a thief to catch a thief.” We may ex- 
tract its principle, and apply it here: 
“set genius to estimate genius.” A 
Milton only can be just to Milton. 
The gifted moralist alone is able to es- 
timate Napoleon. Our author has 
reaped laurels in both fields. Nothing 
strikes us with greater pleasure than 
the constant comparison of physical 
and moral power which pervades the 
whole of this last analysis. He contrasts 
the deeds of Bonaparte with meek and 
lowly virtue,— with sympathy that 
weeps over human woes,—with disin- 
terestedness that rejoices in self-sacrifice, 
—with true goodness, that delights to 
distil its blessings unseen, and to an- 
nihilate self in devoted services. He 
shews well the weaknesses of Napoleon, 
and, in doing so, occasionally hints at 
his own republican partialities. He 
says, “ Bonaparte stooped from his 
height to study costumes, to legislate 
about court dresses and court manners, 
and to outshine his brother monarchs 
in their own line. He desired to add 
the glory of master of the ceremonies 
to that of conqueror of the nations. In 
his anxiety to belong to the caste of 
kings he exacted scrupulously the ob- 
servance and etiquette with which they 
are approached,” 

Having thus depicted with great 
power the rise of Bonaparte, our author 
proceeds with equal genius to set forth 
the accompaniments of his downfal. 
Than this, nothing must have more 
chafed a proud and self-confiding 
spirit. The exception to the race re- 
lapsed into its most ordinary ranks. 
The spell he deemed invincible and in- 
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alienably his own was dissolved. He 
learned amid the snow-drifts of Russia 
that victory had departed from him, 
and that the hour of a severe retribu- 
tion for all his wrong-doing was at 
hand. 


“We remember that when the. intelli. 
gence of Napoleon’s discomfiture in 
Russia first. reached this country, we 
were among those who exulted in it, 
thinking only of the results. But when 
subsequent and minuter accounts brought 
distinctly before our eyes that un- 
equalled army of France broken, famished, 
slaughtered, seeking shelter under snow- 
drifts, and perishing by intense cold, we 
looked back on our joy with almost a 
consciousness of guilt, and expiated by a 
sincere grief our insensibility to the suf- 
ferings of our fellow-creatures. We can 
conceive few subjects more worthy of 
Shakspere, than the mind of Napoleon 
at the moment when his fate was sealed ; 
when the tide of his victories was sud- 
denly stopped, and rolled backwards; 
when the word that had awed nations 
died away on the bleak waste, a powerless 
sound ; and when he whose spirit Eu- 
rope could not bound, fied in fear from a 
captive’s doom. The shock must have 
been tremendous to amind so imperious, 
scornful, and unschooled to humiliation, 
The intense agony of that moment when 
he gave the unusual orders to retreat ; 
the desolateness of his soul when he saw 
his brave soldiers and his chosen guards 
sinking in the snows, and perishing in 
crowds around him; his unwillingness 
to receive the details of his losses, lest 
self-possession should fail him; the 
levity and badinage of his interview with 
the Abbé de Pradt, at Warsaw,—disco- 
vering a mind labouring to throw off an 
insupportable weight—wrestling with 
itself, struggling against misery ; and, 
though last not least, his unconquerable 
purpose still clinging to lost empire as 
the only good of life. These workings 
of such a spirit would have furnished to 
the great dramatist a theme worthy of his 
transcendant powers.” 


There is something great in Na- 
poleon’s struggles after a defeat, as in 
his exultation after victory. The same 
wearing ambition, the same conscious- 
ness that he was never made for the re- 
straints of ordinary laws, strike one as 
the absorbing feelings of his soul. He 
could not, and he would not, descend 
to the level of common men. Amid 
the snows of the north, which had be- 
come the winding-sheet of half his 
army, he could not help meditating 
schemes of conquest and of govern- 
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Europe would satisfy him. This all- 
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grasping thirst for empire, which 
prompted him to many a triumph, 
proved now the very cause of his down- 
fal. On his return from Russia, he 
might with ease have settled down the 
emperor of France, and sat securely, by 
amusing the full-grown children of 
that mercurial nation by fétes, and 
reviews, and swelling epithets. But 
this was no fame. He must make 
another dash at Europe. He did so, 
and like a too daring eagle he was 
smitten by the thunderbolt, and pin- 
ned to a desert rock. The remarks of 
our author are just and beautiful : 


«To a mind which has placed its 
whole happiness in having no equal, the 
thought of descending even to the level 
of kings is intolerable. Napoleon’s mind 
had been stretched by such ideas of uni- 
versal empire, that France, though reach- 
ing from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, 
seemed narrow to him. He could not be 
shut up in it. Accordingly, as his for- 
tunes darkened, we see no signs of re- 
lenting. He could not wear, he said, a 
* tarnished crown’—that is, a crown no 
brighter than those of Austria and Russia. 
He continued to use a master’s tone. He 
shewed no change but such as opposition 
works on the obstinate ; he lost his tem- 
per, and grew sour. He heaped re- 
proach on his marshals and the legislative 
body. He insulted Metternich, the 
statesman, on whom, above all others, 
his fate depended. He irritated Murat 
by sarcasms, which rankled within him, 
and accelerated, if they did not deter- 
mine, his desertion of his master. It is 
a striking example of retribution, that 
the very vehemence and sternness of his 
will, which had borne him onward to do- 
minion, now drove him to the rejection 
of terms which might have left him a 
formidable power, and thus made his 
ruin entire. Refusing to take counsel of 
events, he persevered in fighting with a 
stubbornness which reminds usofa spoiled 
child, who sullenly grasps what he knows 
he must relinquish,—struggles without 
hope, and does not give over resistance 
till his little fingers are one by one un- 
clenched from the object on which he has 
set his heart. Thus fell Napoleon.” 


We have thus followed our author in 
his rapid review of the rise and fall of 
Napoleon’s power. We have seen the 
entrance and the exit of that man who 
claimed a higher parentage than earth. 
Iie commenced by gathering to himself 
the astonishment and admiration of 
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mankind. Ile closed his life amid the 
derision of some, the hatred of others, 
and the pity of a few. He lived a 
conqueror; he died a captive. A 
throne was not magnificent enough 
while he lived, and a rock of the 
ocean was enough for a deathbed and 
a grave. 

But it is only at the close of his he- 
ro’s biography that our author begins to 
display his powers of thought and dis- 
crimination. His remarks hitherto 
have been historical, though occasion- 
ally interspersed with characteristic re- 
flections. But throughout the re- 
mainder of this paper he dissects the 
genius of the “ fire-king,” the hidden 
springs which moved him, and those 
varied and concurrent principles which 
carried him from a humble sphere to be 
of a sudden the most prominent object 
in the world. It is in his estimates of 
motive and character that Channing 
pours forth his exuberant fulness,—a 
subtle métaphysique clothed in the 
language of poetry, chastened and sub- 
dued by an ever watchful taste. It is 
in our esteem the acme of literary ex- 
cellence to convey profound thought in 
lucid and glowing terms, pruned of 
excessive luxuriance by a severe and 
sleepless censorship. Nothing strikes 
one as plainer or more homely. than 
the Saxon words our author makes use 
of. But few writers so charm and 
rivet by the magic influence there is 
breathed from every period. We 
think it is scarcely possible to detect a 
careless and unfinished sentence in all 
the essays of Channing. But we hasten 
to his subject. On it we shall find the 
expression of deep thought in language 
fixed as the literature of the world. A 
leading trait in Bonaparte our author 
holds to be self-exaggeration. 


“* His strong original tendencies to 
pride and self-exaltation, fed and pam- 
pered by strange success and unbounded 
applause, swelled into an almost insane 
conviction of superhuman greatness. In 
his own view he stood apart from other 
men. He was not to be measured by the 
standard of humanity. He was not to be 
retarded by difficulties to which all others 
yielded. His history shewsa spirit ofself- 
exaggeration unrivalled in enlightened 
ages, which reminds us of an Oriental 
king, to whom incense had been burned 
from his birth, as to a deity. This was 
the chief source of his crimes. He 
wanted the sentiment of a common na- 
ture with his fellow-beings; he had no 
sympathies with his race. That feeling 
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of brotherhood which is developed in 
truly great souls with peculiar energy, 
and through which they give up them- 
selves willing victims, joyful sacrifices, to 
the interests of mankind, was wholly un. 
known to him. His heart amid its wild 
beatings never had a throb of disinter- 
ested love. The ties which bind man 
to man he broke asunder. The proper 
happiness of a man, which consists in the 
victory of moral energy and social affec. 
tion over the selfish passions, he cast 
away for the lonely joy ofa despot. With 
powers which might have made him a 
clorious representative and minister of 
the beneficent Divinity, and with natural 
sensibilities which might have been ex- 
alted into sublime virtues, he chose to 
separate himself from his kind, to forego 
their love, esteem, and gratitude, that he 
might become their gaze, their fear, their 
wonder ; and for this selfish, solitary 
good parted with peace and imperishable 
renown, 


The spirit of self-exaggeration so im- 
pressively delineated wrought his ruin : 
it diseased his intellect, deadened his 
moral sensibilities, and opened a way 
to his confidence when argument and 
experience were utterly powerless. The 
man who flattered him found his ear, 
which was denied to him that laid be- 
fore him arguments and facts. He for- 
got he was a man amid the incense 
that seemed to him to indicate a god. 
Ile tried, under this disastrous inspira- 
tion, to bid defiance to time, to circum- 
stance, to all those elements which 
well-directed genius bends to its pur- 
pose, and which it never dreams of de- 
fying. ‘ Thus the rapid and inventive 
intellect of Bonaparte was depraved, 
and failed to achieve a growing and 
durable greatness. It reared, indeed, a 
vast and imposing structure, but dispro- 
portioned, disjointed, without strength, 
without foundations. One strong blast 
was enough to shake and shatter it; 
nor could his genius uphold it. Happy 
would it have been for his fame had he 
been buried in its ruins. On sucha 
mind the warnings of human wisdom 
and of Providence were spent in vain ; 
and the Man of Destiny lived to teach 
others, if not himself, the weakness and 
folly of that all-defying decision which 
arrays the purposes of a mortal with 
the immutableness of the counsels of 
the Most High.” 

Napoleon was,.nevertheless, no ordi- 
nary character. His life and exploits 
were not those of an every-day man; 
every act of his life was uncommon; 
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his very coronation was a proof of the 
spirit of self-exaggeration. Sir Walter 
Scott, in his Life of Napoleon, vol. v. 
p- 159, has these observations on this 
event. ‘ The emperor took his coro- 
nation oath, as usual on such occasions, 
with his hands upon the Scripture, and 
in the form in which it was repeated 
to him by the pope. But in the act of 
coronation itself there was a marked 
deviation from the universal custom 
characteristic of the man, the age, and 
the conjuncture. In all other similar 
solemnities the crown had been placed 
on the sovereign’s head by the presid- 
ing spiritual person, as representing 
the Deity, by whom princes rule. But 
not even from the head of the Catholic 
church would Bonaparte consent to re- 
ceive as a boon the golden symbol of 
sovereignty, which he was sensible he 
owed to his own unparalleled train of 
military and civil successes. The 
crown having been blessed by the 
pope, Napoleon took it from the altar 
with his own hands, and placed it on 
his brows, He then put the diadem on 
the head of his empress, as if deter- 
mined to shew that his authority was 
the child of his own actions.” Na- 
poleon once, in the expectation of a 
flattering reply, asked one of his cour- 
tiers what the inhabitants of Vienna 
thought of him, and received the fol- 
lowing reply: ‘ Some think you an 
angel, sire; some a devil; but all 
agree you are more than man.” Did 
they think so when the blazing meteor 
that had so long scorched Europe was 
quenched at St. Helena, and buried in 
an unconsecrated grave. On the re- 
moval of circumstance he was found to 
be a man. Impressive transition ! 
One is reminded of the language of an 
inspired prophet when reviewing this 
strange career. 


** He who smote the people in wrath 
with a continual stroke, he that ruled the 
nations in anger, is persecuted, and none 
hindereth. Yea, the fir-trees rejoice at 
thee, and the cedars of Lebanon, saying, 
Since thou art laid down, no feller is 
come up against us. Thy pomp is 
brought down to the grave, and the 
noise of thy viols: the worm is spread 
under thee. How art thou fallen from 
heaven, Oh, Lucifer, son of the morn- 
ing! How art thou cut down to the 
ground, which did weaken the nations! 
They that see thee will narrowly look 
on thee, and consider thee, saying, Is 
this the man that made the earth to 
tremble? that did shake kingdoms? that 
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made the world as a wilderness, and 
destroyed the cities thereof? that opened 
not the house of his prisoners? All the 
kings of the nations, even all of them, 
lie in glory, every one in his own house, 
But thou art cast out of thy grave, like 
an abominable branch, and as the rai- 
ment of those that are slain. Thou 
shalt not be joined with kings in burial.” 


A disciple of the prophetic school 
would declare, and we suspect with 
some truth, that the career of the 
“ King of Fire,” the “ Man of De- 
stiny,” was before the mind of the 
prophet. 

But we hasten to our more appro- 
priate duty. We desire to call the 
attention of our readers to the sum- 
mary of the character of Napoleon 
from the pen of Channing. It is just 
to the subject, and worthy of the 
writer. 


“We close our view of Bonaparte’s 
character, by saying that his original 
propensities, released from restraint, and 
pampered by indulgence, to a degree 
seldom allowed to mortals, grew up into 
a spirit of despotism, as stern and ab- 
solute as ever usurped the human heart. 
The love of power and supremacy ab- 
solved, consumed him. No other pas- 
sion, no domestic attachment, no private 
friendship, no love of pleasure, no relish 
for letters or the arts, no human sym- 
pathy, no human weakness, divided his 
mind with the passion for dominion, and 
for dazzling manifestations of his power. 
Before this, duty, honour, love, human- 
ity, fell prostrate. Josephine, we are 
told, was dear to him; but the devoted 
wife, who had stood firm and faithful in 
the day of his doubtful fortunes, was 
cast off in his prosperity, to make room 
for a stranger, who must be more sub- 
servient to his power. He was affec- 
tionate, we are told, to his brothers and 
mother ; but his brothers, the moment 
they ceased to be his tools, were dis- 
graced ; and his mother, it is said, was 
not allowed to sit in the presence of her 
imperial son. He was sometimes soft- 
ened, we are told, by the sight of the 
field of battle strewn with the wounded 
and the dead; but ifthe Moloch of his 
ambition claimed new heaps of slain to- 
morrow, it was never denied. With all 
his sensibility, he gave millions to the 
sword, with as little compunction as 
would have brushed away so many in- 
sects who had infested his march. To 
him, all human power, desire, will, were 
to bend. His superiority, none must 
question. He insulted the fallen, who 
had contracted the guilt of opposing his 
progress; and not even woman’s love- 
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liness, and the dignity of a queen, could 
give shelter from his contumely. His 
allies were his vassals; nor was their 
vassalage concealed. Too lofty to use 
the arts of conciliation, preferring com- 
mand to persuasion, overbearing and all- 
grasping, he spread distrust, exaspe- 
ration, fear, and revenge, through Europe ; 
and when the day of retribution came, 
the old antipathies and natural jealousies 
of nations were swallowed up in one 
burning purpose, to prostrate the com- 
mon tyrant, the universal foe.” 


Channing next enters on the differ- 
ent orders of greatness, of intellect, of 
the moral faculty, and of action: to 
the last of which he assigns the dis- 
tinctive character of Napoleon. 


“It is the sublime power of conceiv- 
ing bold and extensive plans; of con. 
structing and bringing to bear, on a 
mighty object, a complicated machinery 
of means, energies, and arrangements, 
and of accomplishing great outward 
effects.” 


Our author then proceeds to combat 
the spurious sympathies that some 
have felt with the penalties to which 
the emperor was doomed at the close 
of his career. He has been pitied, and 
his masters have been blamed. 

With regard to the scruples which 
nota few have expressed as to the right 
of banishing him to St. Helena, we 
can only say that our consciences are 
not yet refined to such exquisite deli- 
cacy as to be at all sensitive in this 
particular. We admire nothing more 
in Bonaparte than the effrontery with 
which he claimed protection from the 
laws of nations. That a man who had 
set these laws at open defiance, should 
fly to them for shelter—that the op- 
pressor of the world should claim its 
sympathy, as an oppressed man, and 
that his claim should find advocates ; 
these things are to be set down among 
the extraordinary things of this ex- 
traordinary age. Truly, the human 
race is in a pitiable state. It may be 
trampled on, spoiled, loaded like a 
beast of burden, made the prey of 
rapacity, insolence, and the sword, but 
it must not touch a hair, or disturb the 
pillow of one of its oppressors. For 
ourselves, we should rejoice to see 
every tyrant fastened to a lonely rock 
of the ocean. Whoever gives clear 
undoubted proof that he is prepared, 
and sternly resolved, to make the 
earth a slaughter-house, and to crush 
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every will adverse to his own, ought 
to be caged like a wild beast. Bona- 
parte’s history is, to us, too solemn— 
the wrongs for which freedom and 
humanity arraign him, are too flagrant 
to allow us to play the part of sen- 
timentalists around his grave at St. 
Helena. 

There is a pervading moral senti- 
ment in every page of Channing, in 
virtue of which every achievement that 
contributes nothing to the real well- 
being of mankind, is made to assume 
its rightful inferiority. Wrong-doing 
is recorded in his page with the pen 
of an unsparing censor. He displays 
no partialities for crime in royalty, or 
in the retirements of life. The ex- 
pansion of the mind, the freedom of 
conscience, the full growth of all sweet 
and holy affections, man rising to his 
predestined fellowship with the Eter- 
nal, are the objects in promoting which 
our author sees the well-being of the 
human family. We want more of this 
morale in our literature—the angel’s 
tenderness, and censor’s severity. There 
is required the afflatus of a healthier 
moral feeling into our periodical works. 
Man’s best feelings, as well as great 
and gifted intellect, would thereby be 
ministered to. Why should we be 
more ashamed to put forward the high 
principles of pure morality, than to 
dwell on the vitiating and the vile of 
human character. It may be safely 
left to the rabid Radicalism of the age 
to pour forth its antipathy to crowns 
and croziers, the purple and the lawn, 
the Charta and the Bible. High- 
minded Toryism,:or, in other words, 
reverence for all sacred and civil in- 
stitutions, can well spare to bequeath 
these functions to their appropriate 
caste. Our author looks at Bonaparte 
amid kindling feelings of strong sym- 
pathy with the rights and wrongs of 
the human race. No splendour of 
imperial dignity, no  brilliancy of 
triumphs can conceal from his mind 
the fell conspiracy there is transparent 
throughout against the freedom and 
the privileges of the race. We pardon, 
in an American, occasional tints of 
Republicanism; and we accept, with 
thankfulness for our own constitutional 
monarchy, the following tribute from 
this highly gifted Republican :— 


_ “ The doors of office,” says Channing, 
in these remarks on Napoleon, “ being 
opened to all, crowds burn to rush in. 
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A thousand hands are stretched out to 
grasp the reins, which are denied to 
none. Perhaps, in this boasted and 
boasting land of liberty, not a few, if 
called to state the chief good of a re- 
public, would place it in this, that every 
man is eligible to every office, and that 
the highest places of power and trust are 
prizes for universal competition. The 
superiority attributed by many to our 
institutions is not that they secure the 
greatest freedom, but give every man a 
chance of ruling; not that they reduce 
the power of government within the 
narrowest limits which the safety of the 
state admits, but throw it into as many 
hands as possible. The despot’s great 
crime is thought to be, that he keeps 
the delight of dominion to himself, that 
he makes a monopoly of it, whilst our 
most generous institutions, by breaking 
it into parcels, and inviting the multi- 
tude to scramble for it, spread this joy 
more widely. The result is, that political 
ambition infects our country, and generates 
a feverish restlessness and discontent, which, 
to the Monarchist, may seem more than a 
balance for our forms of liberty. The 
spirit of intrigue, which, in absolute go- 
vernments, is confined to courts, walks 
abroad through the land, and as individuals 
can accomplish no political purpose single- 
handed, they band themselves into parties, 
ostensibly framed for public ends, but aim- 
ing only at the acquisition of power. The 
nominal sovereign— that is, the people,— 
like all other sovereigns, is courted and 


Jlattered, and told that it can do no wrong. 


Its pride is pampered, its passions inflamed, 
its prejudices made inveterate. Such are 
the processes by which other republics have 
been subverted ; and he must be blind who 
cannot trace them among ourselves.” 


Such is Republicanism by a Re- 
publican. Were these sentiments set 
forth by a headstrong and disappointed 
aspirant, they might be of little value ; 
but they are the sober and well-weighed 
reflections of a gray and calculating 
sage —of one who has an instinctive 
and excessive antipathy to every thing 
that borders on enthusiasm. We in- 
vite the special attention of our noisy 
Republicans to this statement. The 
majesty of the people is one of the most 
intractable and disorderly of sovereigns. 
It deserves to be flogged. Itis neither 
in theory nor in practice, good for any 
thing. 

We feel refreshed by Channing’s 
closing remarks, on the vast superiority 
of moral greatness. He dwells on this 
with an earnestness peculiarly his own. 
He sees, in mind, something nobler 
than the universe, more sacred than 
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temples. That power alone, he calls 
divine, which awakens, elevates, and 
enlightens ; which, itself, allied to the 
Divinity, goes forth quickening and 
assimilating those who had never be- 
fore come under its beneficent sway. 
That might, we agree, is entitled to a 
nation’s hosannahs, which unfolds new 
moral and intellectual resources, dis- 
closes new springs of action, com- 
municates deep impulses to society, 
throws into wide and living circulation, 
new and holy imaginings, and be- 
comes, in a most solemn sense, the 
reformer of the age and of the species. 


‘* In the humblest conditions, a power 
goes forth from a devout and disinterest- 
ed spirit, calling forth, silently, moral 
and religious sentiment, and teaching, 
without the aid of words, the loveliness 
and peace of sincere and single-hearted 
virtue. Inthe more enlightened classes, 
individuals now and then rise up, who, 
through a singular force and elevation of 
soul, obtain a sway over men’s minds, to 
which no limit can be prescribed. They 
speak with a voice which is heard by 
distant nations, and which goes down to 
future ages. ‘Their names are repeated 
with veneration by millions, and mil- 
lions read in their lives and writings a 
quickening testimony to the greatness of 
the mind, to its moral strength, to the 
reality of disinterested virtue. These 
are the true sovereigns of the earth, 
They have a greatness which will be 
more and more felt. The time is coming 
—its signs are visible — when this long 
mistaken attribute of greatness will be 
seen to belong eminently, if not ex. 
clusively, to those who, by their cha- 
racters, deeds, sufferings, writings, leave 
imperishable and ennobling traces of 
themselves onthe human mind. Among 
these legitimate sovereigns of the world, 
will be ranked the philosopher who 
penetrates the secrets of the universe, 
and of the soul; who opens new fields 
to the intellect, who gives it a new con- 
sciousness of its powers, rights, and 
divine original; who spreads enlarged 
and liberal habits of thought, and who 
helps men to understand that an ever- 
growing knowledge is the patrimony 
destined for them by the ‘ Father of 
Spirits.’ Among them, will be ranked 
the statesman who, escaping a vulgar 
policy, rises to the discovery of the true 
interest of a state; who seeks, without 
fear or favour, the common good ; who 
understands that a nation’s mind is more 
valuable than its soil; who inspirits a 
people’s intercourse, without making 
them the slaves of wealth ; who is main- 
ly anxious to originate or give stability 





to institutions, by which society may be 
carried forward ; who confides, with a 
sublime constancy, in justice and virtue, 
as the only foundation of a wise policy, 
and of public prosperity ; and, above all, 
who has so drunk in the spirit of Christ, 
as never to forget that his particular 
country is a member of the great human 
family, bound to all nations by a com- 
mon nature, by a common interest, and 
by indissoluble laws of equity and cha- 
rity. Among these will be ranked, per- 
haps on the highest throne, the moral 
and religious Reformer, who truly merits 
that name ; who rises above his times ; 
who is moved by a holy impulse to assail 
vicious establishments, sustained by 
fierce passions and inveterate prejudices ; 
who rescues great truths from the cor- 
ruptions of ages; who, joining calm and 
deep thought to profound feeling, se- 
cures to religion, at once, enlightened 
and earnest conviction; who unfolds to 
men higher forms of virtue than they 
have yet attained or conceived; who 
gives brighter and more thrilling views 
of the perfection for which they were 
framed, and inspires a victorious faith in 
the perpetual progress of our nature.” 


Some may object to a few of the 
minuter shades of opinion in this long 
extract ; but where shall we find more 
kindling thoughts in language more 
rich in harmony? It is generous 
thought, in the most clear and apposite 
vehicle. It is the inspiration of a 
profound intellect, wrapping itself in 
earth’s sweetest tones. Moral excel- 
lence, in opposition to warfare and 
victorious battles, is the seminal source 
of national greatness. He who makes 
one “convert to this, near a despot’s 
throne, has broken one link of that des- 
pot’s chain.” Brute force retards the 
world’s progress. It does not, and 
cannot, speed it. Itis the diffusion of 
generous truths, the growth of moral 
sentiment, the baptism of thrones, and 
senates, and the whole race, into re- 
ligion, that will precede the ripe great- 
ness of immortals. We mean not the 
religion of the monk, the jargon of the 
schools. This has no ennobling ten- 
dencies. It speaks in dark and dis- 
cordant tones. We mean the simple 
truth, as it streams in living waters 
from the “ wells of life ;” which vivifies 
every feeling of the soul; which is felt 
not as a mere pathway for escape from 
future wrath, but as a present glorious 
heritage, refining, restraining, and pro- 
lific of great and enduring virtue. 
Our author has a constant reference to 
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this. It shews there is something in 
the ever present influence of religion, 
of an inspiring character, that casts 
upon its votaries a portion of its better 
and brighter mantle, when we see that 
Channing’s writing is then fraught with 
sublime and invigorating sentiment— 
when he advocates the moral and the 
mental in preference to all besides. 
He ascends, then, a prophet’s throne; 
and, clothed with more than earthly 
majesty, gives utterance to the finest 
literature of the age. There are in this 
man’s writing, deep springs of pure 
and hallowed feeling—a piercing and 
sublime estimate of all he touches. 
He has more than the sunshine of 
Parnassus’s lofty height, and a deeper 
inspiration than the fountains of Heli- 
con are conscious of. Napoleon and 
Milton are both scanned and measured 
by his genius. The former evokes the 
unfeigned reprehension of a severe and 
uncompromising moralist; the other 
gathers round him the smiles of a 
kindred spirit, that follows close enough 
in his wake not to overtake him. We 
hail both delineations. We sympa- 
thise with his tears over Jaffa, Tous- 
saint, the scaffold of the Duke D’En- 
ghien, and fields of carnage and free- 
born men weltering in their blood. 

We rejoice, also, in his rapturous 
view of Eden and the unfallen pair ; 
and in the poet’s stanza, and the 
critic’s exposition of it, we realise 
those “ golden hours”’ that, on “ angel 
wings,” flew over a world that blushed 
not because of sin, and knew not what 
it was to bleed beneath the judgments 
of Heaven, and the wrong-doing of 
men. 

We cannot do better than conclude 
this article, to be followed by others 
on kindred subjects of the same writer, 
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by quoting the closing reflections of 
Channing on Napoleon :— 


“We close our labours with com- 
mending to the protection of Almighty 
God, the cause of human freedom and 
improvement. We adore the wisdom 
and goodness of his providence, which 
has ordained that liberty shall be wrought 
out by the magnanimity, courage, and 
sacrifices of men. We bless him for the 
glorious efforts which his cause has al- 
ready called forth ; for the intrepid de. 
fenders who have gathered round it ; and 
whose fame is a most precious legacy of 
past ages; for the toils and sufferings 
by which it has been upheld; for the 
awakening and thrilling voice, which 
comes to us from the dungeon and scaf- 
fold where the martyrs of liberty have 
pined and bled. We beseech this great 
and good Parent to enkindle, by his 
quickening breath, an unquenchable love 
of virtue and freedom, in those favoured 
men whom he hath enriched and sig- 
nalised by eminent gifts and powers, 
that they may fulfil the high function of 
inspiring their fellow-beings with a con- 
sciousness of the birthright and de. 
stination of human nature. Wearied with 
violence and blood, we beseech Him to 
subvert oppressive governments by the 
gentle, yet awful, power of truth and 
virtue ; by the teachings of uncorrupted 
Christianity ; by the sovereignty of en. 
lightened opinion; by the triumph of 
sentiments of magnanimity ; by mild, 
national, and purifying influences, which 
will raise the spirit of the enslaved. 
For this peaceful revolution we earnestly 


pray.” 


The man who does not join in these 
supplications, and find in them the em- 
bodied utterances and inspirations of 
his own heart, must be a stranger alike 
to philanthropy and Christianity. 
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WHIGS AND TORIES. 


No. ITI. 


Mr. Cooke has read our former criti- 
cisms,* but has profited little by them. 
That he has read them we know, from 
his copying the word statistical, which 
we had used+ in pointing out one 
branch of information in which his his- 
tory is deficient. The word is not 
usual in the sense in which (perhaps 
not choosing well) we apply it; but it 
identifies us as the critics to whom 
Mr. Cooke refers, when he professes to 
believe himself criticised only for the 
absence of ‘* minute details.” These, 
he thinks, are not necessary for his pur- 
pose, which is to construct “ a com- 
endium of knowledge of which no 
ritish elector should be ignorant.” 

If Mr. Cooke, as a lawyer, were em- 
ployed under the new act to defend a 
prisoner, what would he say to a pro- 
secuting counsel who should open 
thus ?— The prisoner stole the goods 
charged in the indictment. As my 
sole object is to impress upon the jury 
the fact of which they ought not to be 
ignorant, namely, that the prisoner has 
committed this robbery, I am sure that 
it cannot be necessary for me to trouble 
them with a minute detail of the cir- 
cumstances by which the prisoner’s 
guilt is proved.” 

Now, this is what we impute to Mr, 
Cooke, when we complain of the want 
of statistical information. Ile avers 
freely that the Tories did this, and the 
Whigs did that; facts which he can 
only know by tracing the names of the 
persons who have done the one or the 
other, and identifying them with the 
Whig or the Tory party. With due de- 
ference to Mr. Cooke, we say, that 
without this proof his averment is 
worthless ; and what he calls a minute 
detail is the very soul of the matter. 

But we have charged Mr. Cooke not 
only with withholding his evidence, but 
with mistating his case. We charge 





* Vol. xv. p. 504; and xvi. p. 51. 


¢ History of Party, vol. iii. 1762-1832. 


him with a misrepresentation of the 
doctrines both of Whigs and Tories, 
more especially in regard to Protest- 
antism and the Church; with inaccu- 
racy and inconsistency in his classifica- 
tion of persons in either party; with 
disingenuous attempts to blacken the 
Tories and exalt the Whigs. 

Our short citation from his Preface 
has shewn that Mr. Cooke desires to 
bring all this unfairness to bear upon 
the politics of the day, by further un- 
fairness and inaccuracy, in claiming for 
those who are now called Whigs all the 
merit, and imputing to those who are 
called Tories all the faults, which in his 
inaccurate history he imputes to the 
men who formerly bore those names. 

Before we proceed to Mr. Cooke’s 
third volume,{ we advert to that chap- 
ter in the second which treats of the 
accession of George III., and the as- 
cendancy of Lord Bute. As might 
have been expected, our author adopts 
all the popular notions regarding “ the 
favourite,” and mentions ostentatiously 
his introduction into the privy council 
of George III., a matter quite in or- 
dinary routine, inasmuch as he was 
continued by the new king in the 
office which he had held in his house- 
hold when prince; and this office§ 
in the royal household invariably 
brought with it a seat in the council, 
or, to speak more correctly, the rank 
of a privy councillor. But we have 
nothing to do with this history,|| ex- 
cept as it effects that of party. It is 
said that when, upon the resignation of 
the Duke of Newcastle, in May 1762, 
Lord Bute became minister, “ every 
Whig who would not desert his princi- 
ples was removed, and their places 
filled with Tories—a knot of reformed 
Jacobites, who had banded together Ly 
the name of the Cocoa-tree Club ; and 
when these failed, with unknown 


+ Vol. xvi. p. 54. 
$ Groom of the stole. 


|| We have seldom met with a greater perversion than this: —The Princess of 


Wales had called her son, ‘‘ very honest, but childish for his age ;” Lady Hervey as 
‘‘the honestest, truest, most good-natured child that ever lived.” These passages are 


quoted in proof of the sullenness and unforgiving disposition of the young prince ! — 
vol. ii. p. 398, 
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Scotchmen, who possessed an advan- 
tage over their colleagues, inasmuch as 
they had their principles and party yet 
to choose.”* Do we desire an unim- 
portant detail, when we ask what prin- 
ciples were these Whigs required to 
surrender? And who were the Jaco- 
bites and Scotchmen now promoted ? 

We concede to Mr. Cooke, that this 
year 1762 “witnessed the destruction 
of that monopoly of honours and emo- 
luments which the Whig party had en- 
joyed for forty-five years ;” and we 
would appeal to his own résumé, al- 
ready noticed,t of the deeds of the 
party during this period of its ascend- 
ancy, to shew that if the demolition of 
this monopoly was systematically ef- 
fected by George III., he deserved 
well of his country for the act. We 
readily grant, that if he set up a mono- 
poly of Tories he substituted one evil 
for another. 

A traditional impression has led us 
to believe that the young king, seeing 
that there now existed no party, and 
few individuals, entertaining hostility 
against the Hanover succession, did 
truly desire to call into his service per- 
sons of all parties. It is certain that 
there now existed no fundamentnl dif- 
ference as to the principles of govern- 
ment, which made it impossible for any 
two conscientious men, of whatever po- 
litical connexion, to act together ; and 
if the king endeavoured, in the selec- 
tion of his ministers, to look to the in- 
dividual rather than to the party, he 
betrayed, perhaps, some youthful un- 
acquaintance with the habits of an 
English parliament; but his aspira- 
tions were not, therefore, the less pa- 
triotic, or his object the less beneficial. 

God grant that our youthful queen 
could, as we verily believe she will- 
ingly would, act upon the same plan ! 

The first measure of Lord Bute’s ad- 
ministration was the peace of 1763. In 
regard to this peace, and the war 
which it terminated, Mr. Cooke endea- 
vours to make a contrast between Lord 
Bute and Mr. Pitt. This is really a 
comparison of men, not of parties ; but, 
without pretending to compare the peer 
with the commoner for political accom- 
plishments, we see no triumph for Mr. 
Pitt in this matter. Great orator as he 
certainly was, he made a weak speech 





* Vol. ii. p. 486. 
t Vol. iii. p. 19. Parl. Hist. xv. 1270, 
§ History of the late Minority, p. 83. 
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against the treaty ;{ and it is only in the 
pages of Mr. Cooke that we find it aver- 
red that he could have obtained better 
terms on a former occasion. Still, if 
he really had such in his power, he de- 
serves much blame for rejecting them. 
We should not advert to Mr. Cooke’s 
on dit, that the minister spent 25,000/. 
in one day in bribes for an approba- 
tion of the peace, because bribery was 
assuredly not of Tory origin; but that 
it displays the partial credulity of the 
author, who borrows this improbable 
story from a party pamphlet. § 

Authority of the same sort, we pre- 
sume, supports another allegation, that 
ministers were driven into the peace 
by the unwillingness of the merchants 
to lend money for carrying on the war. 
We could find equally good authority 
for imputing this backwardness to the 
persuasions of the factious opposition.|| 

It is certainly just possible that 
moneyed men might distrust those 
whom they deemed Jacobites; for the 
Jacobites had generally charged the 
national debt upon the Whigs as a 
grievance, and the Jacobite landhold- 
ers had connected themselves but 
slightly with the funds. If on this ac- 
count the moneyed interest now held 
back, we can only say that this one, at 
least, of the evils of Toryism is com- 
pletely bygone, and that there is here 
something of a counterchange,— since a 
reliance upon that interest, and an ex- 
tensive system of loans, are now put 
forward (however erroneously) among 
the faults of modern Tories. 

Although Pitt had quitted office 
upon a difference with the Duke of 
Newcastle, and the Duke of Devon- 
shire had remained in office for a short 
time under Lord Bute, all these minis- 
ters now united in opposition—a pow- 
erful aristocratic, and, certainly in 
name, a Whig opposition. This united 
body made formidable attacks upon 
Lord Bute, and, if Mr. Cooke pleases, 
his Tory colleagues. They found fault 
with the terms ofa loan, and especially 
the grant of lottery tickets as a bonus, 
and with the intended extension of the 
Excise,— both of these measures being 
borrowed from the times of Whig mo- 
nopoly. 

Ifnow, as Mr. Cooke says, cockades 
worn by the discontented people were 


t Vol. xvi. p- 66. 
And see Wiffen’s House of Russell, ii. 575. 
| Ann, Reg. 1763, p. 38, 
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inscribed, “ Liberty, Whigs, and no Ex- 
cise,” it might perhaps prove that the 
boldness of Whiggish misrepresentation 
had reached its height in 1763 ; but we 
would rescue Mr. Cooke’s friends from 
this imputation.* 

We believe that the cry was, “ Li- 
berty, Property, and no Excise ;” that 
it originated with the country party in 
the time of Sir Robert Walpole, and 
was very probably revived on the occa- 
sion of the cider-tax. 

Although the Excise-bill was carried, 
Lord Bute resigned. ‘“ His short ad- 
ministration,” says Mr. Cooke,+ “ al- 
though the cabinet consisted of Tories, 
was not founded upon Tory principles. 
Neither the king nor the minister ad- 
vocated, nor perhaps understood, the 
peculiar principles of either party.” 
We do not know whether this remark 
is intended as a sneer at the king and 
minister ; but we admit its truth. Nei- 
ther George III. nor Lord Bute under- 
stood the distinction, which was really 
without a difference. We accept the 
passage as an indication of the writer’s 
real opinion, sometimes disguised, that 
the Whigs and Tories whom he for- 
merly described had ceased to exist. 

This is further shewn by the political 
negotiations which Mr. Cooke relates. 
George Grenville succeeded Lord Bute; 
but attempts were soon afterwards 
made (upon the death of Lord Egre- 
mont, secretary of state) to strengthen 
the administration, by a union with Mr. 
Pitt, and other leaders of opposition. 
The terms of the great commoner were 
too high, and the negotiation failed. 
In the accounts of it, to which, how- 
ever, Mr. Cooke ascribes too much au- 
thority, two things only are remarkable. 
First, that Mr. Pitt, now united with 
Lord Rockingham, the Duke of De- 
vonshire, and other aristocratic Whigs, 
urged the necessity of supporting the 
government by “ the great families 
which had'supported the Revolution go- 
vernment ;”{ and, secondly, that not 
one word was said of principles. Pitt, 
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indeed, is said (though not upon good 
authority§) to have objected to the 
Duke of Bedford, or any Tory what- 
ever. But it is evident that the objec- 
tion (if made) was not to the duke as 
professing Tory principles, but as con- 
nected with Lord Bute, into whose ca- 
binet he had entered on Pitt’s retire- 
ment, || and, perhaps, as the maker of 
the peace. 

We now come to a proceeding which 
did ultimately lead to something more 
nearly approaching to a division be- 
tween Whigs and Tories upon princi- 
ple than any which had occurred since 
the Revolution. Yet the American 
Stamp-act cannot justly be called a pe- 
culiar measure of the Tories. George 
Grenville, according to Mr. Cooke, 
was a Whig, though he had joined 
those whom he calls Tories ; Charles 
Townshend, his most eloquent sup- 
porter in the House of Commons, was 
decidedly a Whig; and so, surely, 
notwithstanding Mr. Pitt’s supposed 
denunciation, was the head of the house 
of Russell. 

But this beginning of American tax- 
ation did not divide parties. The first 
resolution which imposed import duties 
in the colonies, and recognised the ex- 
pediency of a stamp-act, passed with- 
out opposition ;{ and the bill intro- 
duced in a subsequent year was feebly 
opposed,** even after the measure had 
excited some alarm in America. There 
was a small minority in the House of 
Commons, but in the House of Lords 
not one of the great Whig peers spoke 
or voted against this first measure of 
taxation ; and it certainly was not made 
a rallying point of Whiggery. The at- 
tempt to tax the colonies (as, indeed, 
Mr. Cooke says) was popular in Eng- 
land; a party, therefore, had no in- 
terest in opposing it, and there was no 
chivalrous devotion to principles to 
animate an opposition. 

This Grenville, or Bedford, adminis- 
tration was soon afterwards dissolved ; 
from what causes we do not now in- 


* Mr. Cooke quotes the Annual Register. We find nothing about cockades. 
There is (p. 42) an enumeration of parties, in which neither Whigs nor Tories occur. 


+t P. 24. 


t P.35. 


§ A letter from a Mr. Erskine to Mr. Mitchell, communicating “ such particulars 
as he had been able to pick up.” —Ellis, 2 Ser. iv. 467. 

|| He became privy seal in Nov. 1761 (Wiffen, ii. 475), and held it till April 
1763, when Lord Bute resigned. Upon the failure of the negotiation with Pitt, he 
became president of the council (Sept. 1763) ; and the ministry as then reconstructed 
has been sometimes called the Bedford ministry. 


§. March 10,1764, Parl. Hist. xv. 1426. 


** Parl, Hist. xvi, 34. 
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quire, inasmuch as they are certainly 
not to be found in principles, Whig or 
Tory. Mr. Cooke adopts them impli- 
citly from his favourite pamphlet. * 
Overtures were now made, unsuc- 
cessfully, to Mr. Pitt. That great 
actor is reported to have said, that “ he 
had no objection to go to St. James’s, 
if he could carry the constitution with 
him,” + —grand words, if they had been 
followed up by stipulations for consti- 
tutional liberty (supposing such to be 
necessary), or for any great public ob- 
ject. Butthere is no reason to believe 
that the negotiation broke off upon 
any question but that of power and 
patronage. Finally, an administration 
was formed of aristocratic Whigs, with 
the Marquess of Rockingham at its 
head.t Pitt formed no part of this 
union of great Whig families. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Cooke and his authority, he 
thought that the Pelliam Whigs (for the 
Duke of Newcastle was in this cabinet) 
had seized the first occasion to recover 
office, without destroying the power of 
the favourite ; and “ although (con- 
tinues our author, in language more 
ambitious than explanatory) their recent 
opposition had aroused. among them 
the fire of their party principles, Pitt 
doubted whether it would not be ex- 
tinguished at the door of the cabinet!” 
This Rockingham administration was 
one of the few purely Whig governments 
which existed in the reign of George 
III. We look to it in vain for any of 
that liberality in matters of church or 
state, or in political economy §—for any 
of that desire to educate, or bring for- 
ward the people—to which modern 
Whigs pretend, as the characteristic of 
their party. Yet the party of Lord 
Rockingham had the advantage of a 
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defender among the few writers of 
party pamphlets whose words descend 
to posterity. The Thoughts on the 
Causes of the present Discontents|| are 
still read and quoted ; and, as a speci- 
men of the writer’s talents, deservedly. 
But even Burke, skilful in introducing 
philosophy into politics, and master of 
the art of clothing incidents in the garb 
of system, never thought of investing 
his leaders with the character of Patriot 
and Reformer, in any sense approach- 
ing to the modern use. 

Neither does Mr. Cooke. We do 
him the justice to say, that the Whig- 
gery which he worships is a spirit, and 
we look in vain into his book for a 
body which it animates. Yet Mr. 
Cooke finds in the contest about 
American taxation “a real struggle 
between Whig and Tory principles.” 
Never was word so misapplied. George 
Grenville (who, by the by, was not a 
Tory ; but, let that pass now) asserting, 
or, rather, assuming, by almost a gene- 
ral concurrence, the right to tax Ame- 
rica, had exercised that right. Lord 
Rockingham admitted the right, but 
thought its exercise on the present oc- 
casion inexpedient, and rejected Mr. 
Grenville’s taxing act. 

While the act existed, he ordered it 
to be enforced by the sword ;** and not 
Dr. Jane himself could have asserted 
the absolute right of taxing the colonies 
in more decisive terms than those of 
Lord Rockingham’s declaratory act.t+ 
Upon principles, then, the two parties 
were agreed.” tt 

Somewhat puzzled at finding his fa- 
vourite politicians asserting “a false 
and tyrannical dogma,’ Mr. Cooke 
styles this administration, hitherto con- 
sidered as the élite of the Whigs, “ the 





* History of the late Minority. 
¢ July, 1765. 


+ Cooke, p. 60. 


Upon what authority ? 


§ It was under this administration that the bill passed, of which the Whigs boast 
of having caused the repeal, for prohibiting the importation of foreign silks, Mr. 
Burke says, that these ministers encouraged public meetings, and free consultations 


of merchants (short account in Works, ii. 4). 


We know not to what he refers, but 


certainly not to public meetings for the discussion of political topics, as Mr. Cooke 


appears to think. 
|| Published in 1770. 


It is acurious fact, which might convey much instruction 


to Mr. Cooke, that Burke, the advocate of the old Whigs, speaks so seldom, or with 
so little emphasis, of the Tories, that the word is not in the general index to his 


works. 
= 5. 9%. 
tt Act 6 Geo. III. c. 12. 


** See Mr. Secretary Conway’s Letters in Parl. Hist. xvi. 112. 


¢t The inconsistency of the government, and the dangerous tendency of the 
principle—no taxation without representation—are well set forth in a protest signed by 


the Duke of Bedford, and others, on March 11, 1766. 
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rear-guard of the party.” Where was 
the main body ?* He may possibly find 
Pitt and others professing principles 
more congenial with his ideas of Whig- 
gery; but he then must be driven to 
admit that the Whig party and the 
Whig principle were disunited. 

The Rockingham administration was 
short-lived. “ They were too much 
Whig,” says Mr. Cooke, “ to be wel- 
come to the court, too little to be ob- 
jects of interest to the people.” Let it 
not be supposed that the first part of 
this proposition is correct ; the aversion 
of the court was not occasioned by the 
too great enee of the Whigs to the 
cause of the people. It was occasioned 
less by the democracy than by the aris- 
tocracy of the party. The same cause 
may account for their want of popu- 
larity. We gladly borrow from Mr. 
Cooke a description of the Rockingham 
party, that is, of the Whig party at this 
time. 

After remarking that “ Pitt, Lord 
Camden, and a few others, led a party 
which was favoured with the popular 
suffrages,” he proceeds :— 


** Behind these, but at a considerable 
distance, came the Rockingham phalanx, 
strong in family connexions, aristocratic 
influence, and wealth. This hody was 
formed of men who, from accident or 
education, had assumed the same guide 
as their onward friends, but who have 
never attained a philosophical conviction 
of its unerring truth, ‘They followed it 
so long as the course which it pointed 
out appeared otherwise expedient, but 
always slowly and timorously,— always 
cautiously exploring, lest its track should 
lead them across some favourite preju- 
dice, or bring them to tread upon some 
personal interest. Should such impedi- 
ments cross their path, along and dubious 
halt invariably succeeded ; the deserters 
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immediately became numerous; and no 
sooner had the most resolute passed the 
disputed spot, than they saw those whom 
they had left behind go over to the 
enemy. ‘These deserters were always 
the most active in subsequent attacks, 
Not unfrequently they made to them- 
selves a new and very different compass ; 
and while remaining stationary with the 
Tories, declared that they were the true 
and original Whigs.+ 

Until Mr. Cooke shall condescend 
to those minute details which he de- 
spises, we cannot duly appreciate this 
elaborate passage. We suspect that 
he here anticipates some more recent 
occurrence. But we build upon his 
foundation one, or both —for we know 
not that they are incompatible—of 
these two positions,—the Whig party is 
a timorous, hesitating, shifting body, 
with no principles to which it is confi- 
dently and conscientiously attached ; 
or there existed, at the time of which 
Mr. Cooke writes, no real distinction 
between Whigs and Tories. 

Throughout these criticisms, we have 
held the latter of these positions; but 
if the former is correct, as enunciated 
by Mr. Cooke, we must remind him, 
that it is undeniably through this Rock- 
ingham party, which he thus depre- 
ciates, that the pedigree of the modern 
Whigs is boastfully traced. If the 
party has really had perpetual succes- 
sion, Lord Rockingham, with all the 
indecision and timidity which the 
Whig advocate exposes, is an essential 
link in the chain. If the name of 
Whig be preserved, he cannot be dis- 
claimed. 

Pitt now formed the administra- 
tion best known by Burke’s humorous 
description ;{ of this the Duke of 
Grafton was the head.§ Although 
formed by one whom he had just cha- 





* Mr. Cooke says, that this Whig ministry had a negotiation with Wilkes, 


through Burke, which ended in his being silenced by a pension contributed by the 

ministers themselves, in proportion to their respective salaries. If this be true, 

= we much doubt, there was a very shabby proceeding on the part of the 
igs. 

+ P. 83. ¢t Speech on American Taxation, Works, ii. 420. 

§ This is generally called Mr. Pitt’s administration (or, rather, Lord Chatham’s, 
—-for he was now made a peer), and it is supposed that he was prime minister. As 
that office has no constitutional or technical existence, it is not easy to ascertain who 
held it in times passed. But we do not believe that Lord Chatham performed the 
functions of prime minister, either now or when he was secretary of state, That he 
had on both occasions, but more particularly when secretary of state, a leading 
influence in the government, we cannot doubt ; but we do not apprehend (we do not 
speak without doubt), that he administered the church patronage, gave peerages, or 
took the king’s pleasure upon the measures of the government in general. In respect 
ef the Grafton administration, Mr. Cooke appears to agree with us. 
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racterised as an Ultra-Whig, the ca- 
binet was composed partly of Tories,* 
—another instance or proof of that 
confusion of parties which is the basis 
of our difference with our author. 

But the Tories, Mr. Cooke says 
truly, had undergone a change. “ Six 
years ago” (he should have rather 
said sixteen, or twenty) “ it consisted 
of country gentlemen, who advocated 
in parliament the principles upon 
which they governed their tenantry in 
the country.” We presume that Mr. 
Cooke, in this rather fanciful sentence, 
means to imply that the Tory land- 
holders were despotic in their counties, 
and advocated despotism in the state. 
Will the author so far abandon his 
magnanimous abhorrence of details, as 
to point out to us the one speech of the 
one Tory to which he here alludes? 

That the Tories ‘ denounced the 
corruption of the Whigs” is more truly 
averred by Mr. Cooke, who is not now 
found among those who attempt to 
treat corruption as the peculiar vice of 
the Tories, or its exposure as the special 
merit of the Whigs. 

We go still further with Mr. Cooke ; 
we admit that when the Tories had be- 
come reconciled to the Hanover suc- 
cession, which had now placed the 
crown upon the head ofan English- 
man born and bred, they naturally be- 
came ‘courtiers, favourites, king’s 
friends,”—at least they had a constant 
leaning to the monarchical branch of 
the constitution. 

It was by this Grafton ministry, and 
while Lord Chatham still held the 
privy seal,t that Charles Townshend, 
chancellor of the exchequer, made the 
second experiment in American taxa- 
tion, by passing an act for subjecting 
to duty certain imports into the co- 
lonies. Mr. Cooke attempts to foster 
this ill-fated bill upon the Tories, by 
giving that designation to all who are 
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concerned in an obnoxious measure 
without reference to their political his- 
tory or connexions. He has himself 
told us, that the Duke of Grafton was 
a devoted follower of Pitt, whom he 
anxiously claims as a Whig. Towns- 
hend, too, was a Whig by descent. It 
was not until after the act had passed 
that Lord North, who is, perhaps 
from his descent,{ more correctly styled 
a Tory, came into the cabinet, from 
which General Conway withdrew.§ 

Mr. Cooke takes upon him to say, 
with that preface so useful when one 
has no proof, ‘ there can be no doubt,” 
that the taxation of America was pecu- 
liarly acceptable to George III. Now, 
it may be admitted that the king con- 
sented most unwillingly to the separa- 
tion from the colonies.|| He was one 
of the two eminent men to whom this 
separation was most painful. The 
other was the Earl of Chatham, the 
great opponent of American taxation. 
This unwillingness, therefore, is no 
ground —and Mr. Cooke offers no 
other—for connecting the king with 
the American taxation. 

The Grafton administration, as now 
formed, even before the retirement of 
Chatham, is designated by Mr. Cooke 
as “a regular Tory administration.” {| 
Can there be possibly a more striking 
instance of the confusion of names and 
parties? We know not whether the 
Duke of Grafton, or even Lord North, 
or any of their colleagues or fellows, 
assumed at any time the name of Tory ; 
perhaps it was occasionally given to 
them by some of their opponents: it 
was not imputed to them by the more 
eminent.** But two matters of consi- 
derable, though unequal importance, 
now concurred to place the ministry 
and the opposition at variance— the 
one asserting authority, and the other 
And it is thus more true of 
this period, than of any other subse- 


* Statistics are sadly wanted here: the importance of the fact in this, as in many 
cases, depends upon the number and names of the persons intended. 
+ But he was confined at home by illness, and professed himself afterwards very 


inimical to the measure. 


t He first came into office as a lord of the treasury, under the Duke of Grafton. 
§ Mr. Cooke mentions Jenkinson; but he was at this time in a subordinate 


situation. 


Indeed, according to the author himself, he ought to be deemed a Whig, 


having begun by writing Whiggish pamphlets. We have only Mr. Cooke’s authority 


for this, and we cannot accept his distinctions. 


How he makes out the recom- 


mendation of a militia to be Whiggish, we cannot imagine. It was always the Tories 


who opposed a standing army. 


i| See his speech, Dec. 5, 1782, Parl, Hist., xxiii. 202. 


q P. 97. 


** Not, for instance, by Junius. 
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quent to the Revolution, that parties 
were divided with some reference to 
their ancient distinction. 

These two matters were the proceed- 
ings against Wilkes, and the now se- 
rious contest with America. Resistance 
to oppression, whether in the crown or 
in the majority of the House of Com- 
mons, became the watchword of the 
opposition. And as the Whig party, 
aristocratic, domineering, exclusive as 
it is, has always kept by it, to be worn 
on suitable occasions, the mantle of 
Liberty derived from its ancestors, 
they could now assert their Whiggery, 
in taking up the case of a sufferer for 
the freedom of the press, and of the 
colonists, whom it was attempted to 
oppress by taxation. 

As for reform, in law, church, or 
parliament—or even finance, educa- 
tion, or any of the fruits of liberality, 
of which we now hear so much— 
neither Whig nor Tory thought of 
them. 

“The Tory policy,” says Mr. Cooke, 
‘¢ in respect to America, was weak and 
undecided ”—as if its Toryism was its 
fault. Lord North may have been (we 
do not discuss his merits) a weak mi- 
nister. What, then, was the Whig 
Lord Rockingham, whose conduct to- 
wards America this same author has 
exposed? The faults were in the men, 
not in the principles. The Grenville- 
bill gives him another opportunity for 
unfairness. It is represented as a 
Whig measure, opposed by the Tories. 
A few pages back, its author was de- 
nounced as a Tory! One of the prin- 
cipal opponents was Charles Fox. 

On Grenville’s death, in 1770, Mr. 
Cooke says : 

“« It made some difference in the state 
of parties. He had been at the head of 
a section which bore no very decided 
party character, and was united chiefly 
by the bond of family connexion, and 
the common object of opposition, The 
Tory portion of this body now rejoined 
their original party. The Whigs re- 
mained with theirs. The old Whigs, 
under the Marquess of Rockingham, con- 
tinued, as usual, to extend their family 
connexions, and oppose the ministry ; 
while Shelburne, ‘Temple, and Chatham, 
each the sun ofa little system, looked 
out into the nation for assistance, and 
relied upon their popularity for their 
strength.” 


Oh! for a writer, with a less mighty 
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soul, not superior to details! Oh! for 
a relaxation of the dignity of history ! 
Yet how would that dignity be offended 
by explanation that should vindicate 
her truth? Is Mr. Cooke certain that 
he writes history most acceptably when 
he makes averments like these, of which 
the entire force depends upon the de- 
tails which he withholds ? 

This remark is applicable to the dis- 
persion of the Grenville party. On the 
latter part of the passage we would ob- 
serve, that the popularity of Chatham 
had apparently been extinguished ; 
Shelburne, we believe, never possessed 
any. They were disconnected from the 
rest in opposition, because they had 
been disconnected in office. 

What occurred in 1770, concerning 
the publicity of ey proceed- 
ings, is perverted, as usual, to the dis- 
credit of the Tories. 

“The Duke of Manchester,” says 
Mr. Cooke, “ was descanting with con- 
siderable eloquence upon the condition 
of the country, and the causes of popular 
complaints, and the contempt with which 
those complaints were heard, when he 
was interrupted by Lord Gower, who 
moved that the house be cleared.” 


We charge the author here with 
something more than the omission of 
details. The Duke of Manchester, 
when stopped by this officious Tory, 


was setting forth the weak condition of 


the English navy,* at the moment of 
the difference with Spain about Falk- 
land’s Islands. 

This was the origin of a contest, 
which was soon exasperated into a ge- 
neral exclusion of strangers ; but it is 
unfairly represented as a “ systematic 
opposition of the Tories to the pub- 
licity of debates.” 

It was about this time, as Mr. Cooke 
truly relates in his eighth chapter, that 
a more democratic party arose. 


“The long administration of the Whigs 
had awakened the middle classes from 
their political slumber; during this in- 
terval they learned to note, to canvass, 
to criticise : and if they were then silent, 
it is because the mass is not easily moved, 
and they saw little worthy of condemnation. 
* * * * #* * Jt was reserved for 
Toryism to arouse this sluggish, but re- 
sistless, monster into action. Toryism 
appeared, and arrested the national ex- 
ultation in the full tide of victory, drove 
away the nation’s idol, and fixed in his 
place a king’s favourite. A peace which 


senses 


* Parl. Hist., xvi. 1318. 
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all but its framers deemed dishonourable, 
and a distribution of patronage which all 
but Scotchmen deemed unjust, produced 
a murmur that could not be mistaken. 
Corruption strove in vain to silence it; 
she was not yet equal to the contest. 
Force, the other instrument of Toryism, 
was sent forth. Imprisonments, seizures, 
military massacres, followed ; and the voice 
was heard in thunder.” * 


This laboured passage is not alto- 
gether intelligible. In what sense is it 
meant, that the administration of the 
Whigs had awakened the middle 
classes ? Even Mr. Cooke cannot have 
persuaded himself that the Whigs of 
George I. and George II. did any 
thing to encourage the middle classes 
to reason upon politics. Not the 
Whigs in office, but the Whigs in 
opposition, excited the middle classes 
to complaint and resistance. It has 
always been the practice of that party, 
when dispossessed of power, to excite 
a clamour against the official enor- 
mities which they have themselves 
freely practised. 

As for Pitt’s secession, it was not 
favouritism, but his own ambition, 
and his estimate (justified, if you 
please) of his own importance, that 
drove him from the cabinet. He quar- 
relled with his colleagues upon no 
question affecting the liberties or the 
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happiness of the people, but upon a 
question of foreign policy. He had 
made himself, no doubt, by his skilful 
acting, and by the vigour of his coun- 
sels, very popular in the country ; and 
his retirement was much lamented, 
and rendered the government unpo- 
pular, and the people more willing to 
complain. But this feeling was mo- 
mentary only; nor is it credible that 
the peace (which now Mr. Cooke in- 
consistently condemns) produced a 
lasting discontent iu the nation at 
large. It is still less credible that the 
distribution of patronage can have 
widely affected the people, even if the 
sentence which Mr, Cooke apparently 
borrows from some party pamphlet 
were admitted to be just. 

That “ corruption” is eminently an 
instrument of Toryism, it is impossible 
for Mr. Cooke to believe, though he 
has heedlessly insinuated it in this 
passage. His reference to “ military 
massacres” is unfair and unjust, in a 
degree almost incredible. In the course 
of the riots occasioned by the impri- 
sonment of Wilkes,t in virtue of the 
verdict of a jury, and a judgment of 
the King’s Bench, one of the soldiers 
employed to quell them (at a time 
when there was no police force) acci- 
dentally shot an innocent person. And 
upon this lamentable accident, Mr. 





We are compelled to notice, in a note, several of Mr. Cooke’s unsup- 


ported averments, or minor misrepresentations, 
He asserts (p. 104), ‘‘ That many of the boroughs, once the property of the 


Whigs, had now been bought up by the Treasury.” 
To what boroughs does he allude? 
People (Parl. Hist., xxx. 787) says nothing of government boroughs. 


he know it? 


Which? When? How does 
The petition of the Friends of the 
We believe 


that they were very few in number — not half a dozen. 
He says (p. 109), that the resolutions about Massachusetts were “ feebly opposed 


by Lord Temple.” 
(See Parl. Hist., xvi. 476.) 


His objection was that they were nugatory—a paper war. 


In p. 112, Mr. Cooke has a note, speaking of the arbitrary exercise of privilege 


by “a Tory House of Commons.” 


Is it possible that he can have wrought himself 


up to the notion, that Tories have carried further than Whigs the power of the 


House ? 


“ A Tory ministry and a Tory House of Commons, it was said, had at last met.” 


Who said it? 


In p. 158, he mentions the resignation of the Duke of Beaufort (of what?). 


Surely, the Duke of Beaufort was a Tory ? 


He says (p. 169), that “the revival of an obsolete law, taking from the Irish 
ITouse of Commons the right of originating money bills, had thrown that island into 


confusion.” 


If we understand the case, there was no revival of the law ; the novelty 


consisted in the resistance of the House of Commons. ; 
A story, in p. 172, of a letter from George III. to a judge, is not to be believed 


upon the mere assertion of an alderman, 
it was because they heard a strange story. 


If the ministers stared at one another, 


Will it be believed that Mr. Cooke (p. 200) gravely mentions, as a Tory maneuvre, 
that the ministers, being about to dissolve the parliament, gave previous notice to 


their own friends? 


+ P. 107. 
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Cooke, in the rabidness of his party 
feeling, builds a charge against the 
Tories of employing force and causing 
‘¢ military massacres,” as their instru- 
ments of government. 

True it is, a coroner's jury returned 
a verdict of wilful murder;* and 
equally true it is that, under the admi- 
nistration of the Whig Lord Grey, a 
similar jury pronounced it “ justifiable 
homicide” to kill a policeman while 
in the execution of his duty, upon an 
occasion of riot. 

On the rise of the democratic party, 
the parent, certainly, of our modern 
Radicals, Mr. Cooke’s observations are 
amusing, from a mixture of fanciful- 
ness and candour. Under the former 
we class — 


‘“* When the monarchical principle fell, 
the aristocratical succeeded : it was now 
in full domination. The Whigs were pre- 
pared to reduce its power, and to throw 
weight into the democratic scale, to ba- 
lance, with nicety, the two principles ; 
but not to give the preponderance to 
democracy. The new party denied the 
expediency, or practicability, of this ; 
and while they assisted the Whigs to 
spoil the aristocracy, they called upon 
them to join them in building up the 
power of the populace.” ¢ 


This is the first time of hearing that 
Lord Rockingham, General Conway, 
or Mr. Burke, was concerned in spoil- 
ing the aristocracy. 


«* * *® * The appearance of this 


new party was of considerable benefit to 
the Whigs. The extreme tenets they 
held stimulated the populace to action ; 
while the boldness with which they at- 
tacked existing institutions, and the 
startling reforms which they proposed, 
drew general attention to these subjects, 
awakened a spirit of inquiry, accustomed 
the public mind to their discussion, and 
habituated the educated classes to look 
with less suspicion upon the more mo- 
derate propositions of the Whigs. The 
increase of popular strength occasioned 
a considerable alteration in the tactics of 
the Whigs. Corruption was no longer 
necessary to their party, and they dis- 
claimed it ; the electors were no longer 
so universally devoted to their landlords; 
many of them had begun to think, and 
the Whigs were sure of their assistance. 
Henceforward, therefore, we find a great 
portion of the Whigs strenuous in behalf 
of short parliaments, and eager to extend 
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the popular influence over the elections, 
so far as that could be effected without 
danger to the monarchical forms of the 
constitution.” + 


Without examining, now, whether 
this representation is historically—we 
should perhaps say, chronologically — 
true, we are usefully instructed by it 
in the policy and principles of the 
Whigs. 

They practise corruption when it is 
necessary for their own party purposes, 
and magnanimously disclaim it when 
they can effect those purposes without it : 
they gladly use, for the same purposes, 
the AGITATION excited among the people 
by the inculcation of doctrines which 
they themselves do not hold; and they 
obtain support for their own principles, 
by shewing that there are others who 
carry them to a more dangerous extent. 

One symptom, according to Mr. 
Cooke, of this new state of things, was 
the support now given by the Whigs 
to the bill for shorter parliaments, 
which, since the passing of the Sep- 
tennial-act by the Whigs, had been a 
topic of the Tories. Is not this single 
solution sufficient? A party out of 
office desires to drive ministers to an 
election, and to support a popular pro- 
position, and does not always regard 
remote consequences. 

It is not necessary to pursue our 
history through the whole course of the 
American war. Mr. Cooke boldly 
claims merit for the Whigs for op- 
posing this war, rather than take their 
ground upon domestic reforms. “ They 
kept,” he says, “ their party faith.” § 

No domestic reforms occupied at 
that time the public mind. Opposition 
by the party out of office to a war, 
undertaken by the party in office, is 
—or, perhaps, we of this day may 
proudly say was—too much a matter 
of course to require to be accounted 
for. We will not now inquire how far 
those who had concurred in the de- 
claratory bill of 1765 acted afterwards 
consistently ; nor will we discuss the 
shades of opinion displayed, and va- 
rious propositions made for settling the 
dispute. 

We have admitted that this period 
did exhibit a party in opposition, styl- 
ing themselves Whigs, and acting in 
the spirit of Whiggery. Whether those 


—_— 





* But the soldier was tried and acquitted, Ann. Reg. 1768, pp. 109, 151, 152. 
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who resisted them assumed the name 
of Tories, is a question of fact, of which 
we are unable to speak positively -— we 
believe that they never did; but we 
grant that their principles and their 
practice, in some parts of their policy, 
savoured of Toryism, according to the 
received notion. 

Thus, after a great deal of error and 
confusion, extending over the history 
of almost a century, Mr. Cooke reaches 
a point at which his theory is, in regard 
to parties, though probably not as to 
names, for a time correct. 

It is not necessarily to be inferred, 
from the ill success of Lord North’s 
measures, that those who opposed him 
were in the right. The matter had 
been brought, step by step, by admi- 
nistrations of different parties and prin- 
ciples, to a point from which it was 
scarcely possible to go back with 
honour. It is very doubtful whether, 
at any period of Lord North’s admi- 
nistration, offers founded upon Lord 
Chatham’s distinction would have been 
accepted ; and it is equally uncertain 
whether the Rockingham plan of as- 
serting all power, but using none, 
would have succeeded. 

In the middle of the contest, and 
before a perfidious and profligate po- 
licy had included France in the war, 
Lord North proposed to go as far as 
Lord Chatham, and further than Lord 
Rockingham. In these propositions 
he was supported by the Whigs, by an 
effort, as Mr. Cooke conceives, of pa- 
triotism on their part. Surely, oppo- 
sition would have been disgraceful. 

All attempts at conciliation failed : 
Lord North lost his majority in the 
House of Commons, and resigned. 
Mr. Cooke, after allowing, with un- 
usual candour, that 


“ North and his compeers had formed 
no design against the liberties of his 
country,” adds, “‘ the fact is clear, that 
after twenty years of Tory dominion, 
that party restored the British empire to 
the Whigs, dismembered, impoverished, 
and all but undone.” * 


Not raising the question whether 
Lord North and his compeers were 
Tories, we must denounce the gross 
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unfairness, as well as historical incor- 
rectness, of making them responsible 
for the whole reign. If Lord North’s 
was a Tory ministry, it was the first 
under the house of Hanover. But, 
Whig or Tory, Lord North had re- 
ceived the government with the Ame- 
rican question on its back, and with 
the declaration of a government com- 
posed entirely of Whigs, that the right 
which he was unfortunately called upon 
to enforce was an inalienable right. 
Nor did any one of the measures which 
produced resistance originate with 
Lord North. 

We may admit, or, rather, we will 
not here deny, that the measures of 
Lord North were unwise and unskilful. 
The same admission might, perhaps, 
go a little further back. But it is ne- 
cessary to distinguish between ques- 
tions of principle and questions of 
ability. The most bigoted Whig or 
Tory can hardly claim for his party a 
monopoly of wisdom or skill. If 
America was lost by the unskilfulness 
of the ministerial measures, there is a 
proof of Lord North’s want of ability 
as a statesman—no proof of the evils 
of Toryism. If she was lost through 
the assertion or application of Tory 
principles, Toryism itself may more 
reasonably be charged with the failure 
—Toryism, however, supported by the 
voice of the people. Let not this last 
consideration be forgotten, when Mr. 
Cooke answers the question which we 
now put to him,-~A¢ what period, by 
what measures, which, judging from 
the votes and speeches of the leaders, 
he has a right to call Whiggish, would 
America have been saved ? 


“The Whigs”—[we now copy from 
Mr. Cooke] —‘‘ The Whigs re-entered 
the cabinet under the leadership of the 
Marquess of Rockingham, who returned 
to the post he before held, and presided 
at the division of the spoil. This division 
strongly exemplified the narrow, exclusive, 
aristocratic spirit, which was so long the 
bane of the Whig party. The Whigs 
would espouse the cause of the people, 
but the conduct of the contest must be 
left wholly to them, They alone must 
be the leaders : their followers were never 
to aspire beyond the ranks.” + 


LS 


* P, 276. 


+ P. 277. In finding fault with the subordinate position assigned to Edmund 
Burke, Mr. Cooke says that “‘ he had been for many sessions the acknowledged 
leader of the opposition.” We are not aware of this. Indeed, we do not believe 


that in those days there was any acknowledged leader of opposition. 
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We cannot hit harder than this! 
But we are bound to give, also, 
Mr. Cooke's slap at the Tories: 

«‘ The Tories would oppress the people, 
but they were generally too weak to be 
exclusive, and they were always ready 
to share their tyranny with any who 
could aid them in their design. Hence 
the reason why the latter faction has so 
often recruited its wasted talent from the 
middle classes; why so many brilliant 
men, who made their first campaign with 
the Whigs, spent their life with the 
Tories. Disgusted at finding, among a 
popular party, a barrier of aristocracy 
which they could not pass, they con- 
founded the party with their principles, 
and discarded both.” * 

We have some reason to be con- 
tented with this paragraph also. The 
talented man in the middle ranks is to 
look to the Tories for encouragement, 
rather than to the Whigs. We could 
not indite a more attractive puff. 

Yet we fairly own that we do not 
quite understand Mr. Cooke’s state- 
ments, or the grounds of them, As for 
“ oppressing the people,” “ sharing 
their tyranny,” &c., these are words, 
words, words! There is no foundation 
for them, even in Mr. Cooke’s partial 
history. 

During the latter part of Lord North’s 
administration, the leading topics of 
opposition were (besides America) 
Ireland and Economy. The Whigs in 
England had made common cause 
with Lord Charlemont and the Whigs 
of Ireland, whose object they now ac- 
complished by a statutory declaration 
of the entire independence of Ireland 
upon England. They also abolished 
some places, and made other econo- 
mical reforms, besides excluding con- 
tractors from the House of Commons, 
and incapacitating revenue officers 
from voting at elections. These mea- 
sures were in the spirit of the Toryism 
of the time of George IT.; but they 
were consistent with the recent declar- 
ations of the Whigs, while out of office : 
and from that time, until nearly the 
present moment, economical reform 
has been one of the professed objects 
of Whig policy. Nothing but an ab- 
solute neglect of history can treat it as 
an ancient or distinctive principle of 
Whiggery. It would be unnecessary, 
but for the bold statement which we 
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have formerly noticed,+ to add, that of 
general reforms and improvements not 
a whisper was heard. 

To parliamentary reform, certainly, 
the party was not pledged. It was 
now brought forward, in a very general 
and safe motion, by William Pitt the 
younger, which was feebly supported 
by the new ministers, and fell to the 
ground. ¢ 

Mr. Cooke, in one place,§ repels an 
insinuation that Fox and his friends 
were not earnest in support of the mo- 
tion; yet he tells us of “ the smile of 
irony which may be traced, even in 
the most eloquent of the numerous 
speeches in which Fox and Sheridan 
pretended to enforce a parliamentary 
reform.” || We believe that Sheridan 
openly treated these motions as made 
for sport only ; and that Fox, though 
less incautious in his avowals, took 
just the same view of the matter. 
Mr. Cooke thus qualifies the rather 
severe remark which we have quoted : 


“Whenever the remedy proposed 
was gentle in its nature, and gradual 
in its operation, they were in earnest ; 
but when it included an organic change, 
they but bandied it in sport. As a mo- 
derate party, holding the balance between 
the extreme factions of Toryism and de- 
mocracy, the Whigs would not sanction 
a violent reverting even to the ancient 
constitution, while it appeared possible 
to avoid the revolution, In this they 
were more timorous as statesmen, than 
prudent as party men. The old Whig 
constitution would still have kept the 
Whig party in power: it was the trea. 
sury boroughs which excluded them. 
Had they been bold enough at this time 
to join the democrats in a body, and to 
force from the Tories a large measure of 
parliamentary reform, the long reign of 
Toryism would not have succeeded, the 
crusades in favour of despotism would 
not have taken place.” ¥ 


We know of no motions, in or about 
1782, for organic changes, as distin- 
guished from moderate reform. It is 
clear that our author is thinking of 
later times. His contempt of statistics 
enables him to be inaccurate. 

We suspect—but this is a matter 
incapable of proof—that there is also 
an anachronism in his remark, that a 
more democratic reform would have 
kept the Whigs in power. And to 





* P, 278, 
§ P. 311. 


t Vol. xvi. p. 65. 


|| P. 296, q 


t Parl, Hist., xxii. 1416. 
P. 296. 
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whom would “ the old Whig constitu- 
tion”— he might have said, with equal 
propriety, the old purple or yellow 
constitution —have preserved power ? 
He forgets that it was by Whigs, or 
Reformers, that Fox was opposed. 
And when did the treasury boroughs 
exclude him? Not, certainly, when 
Pitt came in as minister, with the 
popular feeling in his favour. 

If, by the crusades in favour of des- 
potism, our author, reviving an ex- 
ploded calumny, designates the French 
war, we ask him whether the war of 
1793 was not popular? Still more, 
that of 1803 ? 

But to return. Mr. Pitt had begun 
to distinguish himself a short time 
before the Rockingham ministry was 
formed ; but, as his pretensions were 
from the beginning very high, he held 
no office under it. The death of the 
premier now occasioned a division in 
the ministerial party, which brought 
him into the prominent office of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. 

It does not appear that the secession 
of Fox and his friends from the cabinet, 
when Lord Shelburne was appointed 
to succeed Lord Rockingham, involved 
any difference in principle.* Lord 
Shelburne had been of the Chatham 
party; and the Rockingham Whigs 
desired to have a premier of their 
own. 

The administration, which thus in- 
troduced Mr. Pitt as a cabinet minister, 
was avowedly Whiggish. The new 
ministers proceeded with economical 
reforms: they acknowledged the in- 
dependence of America, and made 
peace, 

All persons out of office now joined 
in Opposition against the terms of the 
peace. Fox, North, and their respect- 
ive followers. They were successful ; 
drove out Shelburne and Pitt, and 
formed a joint administration. 

Mr. Cooke is of opinion that this 
coalition “ struck at the foundation of 
political morality.”+ We, perhaps, 
take a milder view of it than our 
author, because we do not admit that 
Whiggery and Toryism were antagonist 
principles, respectively upheld by Fox 
and North. We allow Fox’s defence,— 
that the American war, now at an end, 
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constituted the only question between 
them. The inconsistency with which 
Fox is justly reproached arose from 
the unjustifiable and foolish violence 
of the language which he had used in 
opposing Lord North: he ought to 
have abided by his declarations, even 
though he repented of and apologised 
for them. He had no right to abandon 
them, when they “ were to his own 
hinderance.” 

Our author admits that “ this coali- 
tion had so completely mingled the 
two parties, had so shaken together the 
vinegar and oil, that it will be some 
time before they can be separated, or 
assume their relative positions.” Surely, 
if those who now coalesced with the 
Whigs were tHe Tories—and there 
was certainly no other body answering 
to that name (if this did)—no time 
can be named at which the separation 
has occurred. There was at this time, 
therefore (at latest), an end to the 
continuousness of Toryism and Tories. 
Of Whigs, and of a rather fluctuating 
sort of Whiggery, the chain is less 
unbroken. 

During this short-lived coalition mi- 
nistry, no question of Whig and Tory 
principle occurred. Parliamentary re- 
form, upon which ministerial men were 
divided —but not strictly according to 
the politics of their leaders, for Burke 
voted with Lord North — was made an 
open question. Mr. Pitt’s motion { for 
disfranchising corrupt boroughs, and 
adding some county and metropolitan 
members, was negatived by a large 
majority. Fox’s speech was, as usual, 
very moderate. 

Of Mr. Fox’s India-bill, which demo- 
lished the administration, Mr. Cooke’s 
description will suffice for us. 

“It was a master-stroke of policy ; 
having as its intention to throw the 
whole patronage of India, for at least 
one entire generation, into the hands of 
the Whigs.” §$ 

Yet not exactly so: it should rather 
be said, “‘ Into the hands of that parti- 
cular set of men, consisting partly of 
Whigs, partly of Tories—in part of 
Reformers, in part of Anti-reformers — 
which now occupied the government 
under the guidance of Mr. Fox, Lord 
North, and the Duke of Portland.” 





* Mr. Fox quite failed in making out the existence of a difference about America. 


See the debate in Parl, Hist., xxiii, 152. 
+ P. 316, 


¢ Parl. Hist., xxiii. 827. 


§ P, 324. 
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This difference is of extreme import- 
ance. Grant, for the sake of argument, 
that the perpetuation of Whiggery is 
beneficial to the nation, and that this 
method of perpetuating it is justifiable, 
there is no justification of this auda- 
cious measure. It would not have kept 
the Tories out ; it would have kept them 
in. 
The king, supported only by the 
House of Lords, turned out the mi- 
nisters, and Pitt now became premier. 
Of this ministry, Mr. Cooke says, that 
“it was the result of a coalition of 
parties, as open and shameless as that 
which Mr. Pitt professed himself re- 
solved to punish.”’* 

We have here a bold, but unsuccess- 
ful attempt to justify the coalition by 
a set-off. Mr. Pitt’s cabinet consisted 
of himself (alone in the House of 
Commons), Lord Thurlow, Lord Gower, 
the Duke of Rutland, Lord Carmar- 
then, Lord Sydney, Lord Howe. Was 
there one of these men, between whom 
and Mr. Pitt there was ever an avowed 
difference, personal or political? Was 
there one existing question upon which 
any of them differed from him? Lord 
Gower, indeed, who, from admiration 
of Mr. Pitt’s talents and character, vo- 
lunteered to join him, was an old 
Tory, and had supported the Ame- 
rican war; Lord Carmarthen, too, had 
held household office under Lord 
North; Lord Thurlow had belonged 
to various cabinets. Ifthe old Lord 
Gower, and the young Lord Carmar- 
then, and the versatile Lord Thurlow, 
were willing to act with, and under 
Mr. Pitt, why should he reject them ? 
And where was the disgrace? What 
contrary principles had either they or 
he avowed? Had any one of these 
men depreciated either the talents or 
the virtues of any other? With the 
single exception of parliamentary re- 
form—which, under both cabinets, was 
an open question,—was there one 
measure upon which a difference in 
the cabinet could be expected ? 

It is impossible to condemn this 
coalition, as it is called, without adopt- 
ing it as a principle, that no two men, 
who have at any time thought or voted 
differently upon any subject, ought to 
sit in the same cabinet; a rule which, 





* P. 332. 
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as indeed Lord North observed+ on 
the first occasion, would make it im- 
possible to form a cabinet. 

Mr. Cooke’s assumption that, in this 
new cabinet, the Tory principle (we 
know not exactly what he means, but 
it is, of course, something bad) must ne- 
cessarily prevail, is entirely gratuitous. 

We believe that we may say con- 
fidently, that there never was a cabinet 
which more decidedly took its tone 
from its head. We know not whether 
Pitt, at any time, assumed either one 
of those unmeaning names which have 
given us so much trouble; but it is 
certain that if, at this time, he assumed 
either, it was the name of Whig; though 
assuredly he never belonged to the 
exclusive, domineering, arrogant, aris- 
tocratic body of Whigs described by 
Mr. Cooke. At this period, nobody 
talked of Whigs or Tories: the nation 
was divided into Pittites and Fovites. 
If a perpetual succession of Tories is 
still insisted upon, it must be looked 
for among those Foxites who had been 
followers of Lord North; and, Whig or 
Tory, Pitt certainly could not be 
charged with any of the slavish doc- 
trines imputed to ancient Toryism ; or 
with the abhorrence of innovation 
which has more recently been joined 
with that name. 

Indeed, our controversy may pass 
over all the years of Pitt’s adminis- 
tration prior to the French revolution, 
since it is admitted by our author, that 
there were “ few instances in the earlier 
portion of it, of contests which involved 
the rival principles of government.” f 

Upon one question, indeed, anterior 
to the French revolution, Pitt’s dis- 
agreement with Fox is ascribed by 
Mr. Cooke to the Toryism with which 
he was surrounded. This was the mo- 
tion for repealing the Test and Cor- 
poration Act. Unquestionably, the 
Whigs have always inclined to the 
Dissenters, more than the Tories ; but 
since, during the whole period in 
which the Whigs had the predominance, 
they maintained these acts, it is not 
because some of them supported the 
repeal when out of office, that it is to 
be taken as a question dividing the 
two parties. Not Toryism, but office, 
indisposes men to important changes.§ 





¢t P. 349. 


§ Mr. Cooke treats as a great absurdity (p. 361) the pretences of the Pitt party, 
that, on the occasion of the Regency, Pitt “defended the principles of the Revo- 
lution,” while (he might haye added, for such was the imputation) Fox upheld inde- 
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But, be it far from us to deny that 
Pitt had a warmer attachment than 
Fox had to the Church of England. 
We believe it, and rejoice atit. We 
even admit that, in this respect, they 
were partly in the situation in which 
the Whigs and Tories were in the reign 
of Queen Anne. It is enough for us 
that neither this nor any other question 
had been continuously agitated between 
Whigs and Tories. 

It must not be forgotten that Lord 
North, now one of Mr. Fox’s closest 
friends, was a much more vehement 
opponent of this motion than Mr. Pitt. 

In observing upon the number of 
peers made by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Cooke 
takes upon him to say that “‘ George 
III. had early set his heart upon 
changing the character of the upper 
house.””* How does Mr. Cooke know 
this? His next assertion is, that, “ from 
the Revolution to the death of George 
II., a great majority of the old English 
nobility were the advocates of Whig 
principles.” It would have been more 
satisfactory to the reader, and more 
creditable to the author, if this aver- 
ment had been accompanied by a re- 
ference to the scrutiny on which it is 
said to be founded; but the truth is, 
that during much the greater and most 
recent part of this period, the peers 
had no opportunity of displaying their 
Whig principles by their votes. For 
Whig principles, therefore (supposing 
the averment to be correct+), we must 
read the Hanoverian government. But 
George ITI. had no reason to complain 
of the House of Lords: when his * fa- 
vourite” made a peace, which was 
vehemently censured by “the great 
commoner,” the terms were approved 
of in that house by “ a great majority.” } 
And it was now in the House of Lords 
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that the minister of his choice was 
supported, against a majority in the 
House of Commons. The majority in 
the Lords was not great, and it was 
not unnatural that the new minister 
should make some additions. And 
the progress of society and wealth did 
call for an enlargement of the House 
of Lords ; still we admit, without he- 
sitation, that peerages were granted too 
unsparingly. Mr. Cooke’s statement 
of a systematic plan, so to increase the 
peerage as to make further additions 
difficult, and, indeed, all that he says 
on this subject§ beyond the mere facts, 
is perfectly gratuitous, as well as highly 
improbable. 

Coming now to the Freach Revo- 
lution, we admit that it effected a ma- 
terial change in the state of parties in 
England, and that from this time, for 
many years, the contest between Pitt 
and Fox assumed the character of a 
contest of principles, with some simi- 
larity to the ancient controversy be- 
tween Whigs and Tories. Fox went 
near Sidney and Locke, and probably 
would not have disclaimed them. Pitt 
did not, in the same way, approach 
Jane or Filmer; nor did he in any 
way assert the rights of the crown as 
against the parliament: but he did 
take his stand (as the Whigs had under 
the Georges) with the king and par- 
liament, as constituted by law, against 
any other representative of the nation, 
and generally with all established in- 
stitutions ; and he claimed from par- 
liament considerable powers for the 
crown. 

In all this, no doubt, he was sup- 
ported by the greater number of those 
who (though the name had been drop- 
ped) were Tories by descent, or in- 
clined to Tory principles. But not by 





feasible hereditary right. 


In asserting the right of the two remaining branches of 


the legislature to supply a deficiency in the other, Pitt did act upon the precedent of 
the Revolution, and Fox, ‘‘ in contending that the heir-apparent has a right to exercise 
the functions of royalty during the incapacity of the sovereign,” did advance a 
doctrine ‘‘ more inimical to the constitutional rights of the people, than that of the 
hereditary succession to the crown,” inasmuch as that succession is the creature of 
law, and the other rested upon no law. 

* P. 363. 

+ George I, and II, made many peers, and certainly some of the oldest peers 
were Tories, 


¢ Adolphus, i. 98. The Parliamentary History does not give the numbers, and 
we have been unable to ascertain them. 

§ Mr. Cooke says (p. 364), ‘that the more ancient peerages were generall 
descendible to heirs general, and, therefore, there was little chance of the Whigs 
being extinguished in the house.” Can Mr. Cooke name a dozen of these Whig 
baronies, existing in 1784? A decision of the House of Lords, of date comparatively 
recent, has occasioned the revival of several. 
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these alone: there now seceded from 
the Whig party, not the Tories who 
had coalesced with it in 1782,* nor a 
few inconsiderable persons, seduced or 
purchased by an intriguing minister, 
but many ancient and wealthy peers, 
commoners of the very highest import- 
ance, and men of the greatest talents 
in the Whig party. Without claim- 
ing these as the true Whigs, and de- 
nouncing those who staid behind as the 
deserters, we maintain that the seces- 
sion on the one hand, and the acces- 
sion on the other, was quite sufficient, 
not only to weaken the one party, but 
to alter the character of the other; and 
that even if the Pitt party had not been 
(as it assuredly was) a separate party, 
neither Whig nor Tory in person or 
principle, the events of 1793 made it 
so. And it is now represented as 
much by Lord Fitzwilliam or Lord 
Spencer, as by Lord Harrowby or Lord 
Westmoreland. If it be said that it is 
absurd thus to make the sons respons- 
ible, we answer, Granted ; but let, then, 
the continuousness be given up alto- 
gether, and do not make any man of 
the present day responsible for the 
* misrule,” so called, of the French 
war. 

Indeed, according to our author,+ 
nearly the whole of the majority of 270 
against Mr. Grey’s motion for par- 
liamentary reform in 1793, consisted 
of what he calls “ apostate Whigs!” 
whereas, the true Whigs who voted in 
the minority, were 43 only. Surely, 
if the fact were so—if Mr. Pitt’s ma- 
jority was composed principally of 
Whigs,—there is no justice in talking 
of “ Tory misrule ;” and it is a little 
presumptuous in the 43 to call them- 
selves the true Whigs! The people, 
Mr. Cooke admits, were with Pitt. 

It is not necessarily incumbent upon 
us, as Tories of the present day, to 
defend the whole administration of 
Mr. Pitt: a few points we must select. 
Mr. Cooke is severe upon the State 
prosecutions of 1794. It might be 
wise, or unwise, to put these prisoners 
upon their trial; but, surely, while it 
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is not pretended that in any part of the 
proceedings there was the slightest 
illegality or irregularity, and while it 
is admitted that, supposing the wit- 
nesses believed, ‘‘ there was sufficient 
proof of a design to levy war against 
the king,” { the prosecutions were such 
as the present Whigs might have in- 
stituted and conducted. 

Mr. Cooke's history repeats, as would 
naturally be expected, all the popular 
misrepresentations of the conduct and 
motives of this minister. His great 
mistake lies in the notion that the 
alarm of Mr. Pitt at the dangers of the 
time, was “ simulated.” 

A government had been established 
in France by a popular movement, 
excited by leaders of great skill and no 
principle, and attended by massacre. 
This government was sanguinary at 
home, and had declared its resolution 
of promoting insurrection against all 
existing governments elsewhere. A 
party widely spread over the towns of 
England, not very numerous, but hav- 
ing in it some men of considerable 
talents and activity, had communicated 
on the most friendly terms with the 
leaders of the French revolution, and 
had declared the example of the French 
worthy of imitation. 

With few exceptions and qualifi- 
cations, all these proceedings, both in 
France and England, had been jus- 
tified or palliated by a party opposed, 
in England, to the existing ministry, 
and especially by its powerful and 
eloquent leader. 

Must alarm, in such a crisis, be 
necessarily simulated? What would 
have been said of the apathy and im- 
becility of a minister who should have 
professed to be perfectly at his ease, 
and had taken no measures of repression 
or precaution ? 

The precise extent of the danger, the 
exact limitation of the measures to be 
adopted, admit fairly of much differ- 
ence of opinion.§ A partial suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act had been 
the Whig measure in times of alarm, 
both before and since the accession of 








* Many of these remained with Fox, and they, or their descendants, are, to this 


day, of the Whig party. 
t P. 424. 


+ This we take from Mr. Cooke, p. 427. We do not think it necessary to verify 


his details by the State Trials. 


§ Mr. Canning being mentioned in the course of the proceedings, Mr. Cooke says 
(p- 440), that at Oxford “ Mr. Canning espoused with enthusiasm the cause of the 


Whigs.” We ask for his authority, 
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the House of Hanover. The inter- 
ference with in-door assemblages (for 
the Whigs had pretty well put out- 
door meetings in the power of the 
magistrates) was dictated by the form 
which seditious agitation took, both in 
France and England. A new circum- 
stance, during the discussion of these 
measures, illustrated their necessity, 
when Fox, Sheridan, and Grey,* as Mr. 
Cooke tells us, without reprehension,+ 
declared publicly that obedience to 
the laws would be a matter of prudence 
only. 

It is, no doubt, very difficult to 
draw a line, which shall not interfere 
with meetings for innocent and con- 
stitutional purposes; and we should 
not feel ourselves under any disad- 
vantage if, as advocates on this occa- 
sion for Mr. Pitt, we admtted that this 
line had been, in some instances, over- 
stepped. But we make no such ad- 
mission. It is easy to say, “ Pitt 
and Dundas{ had now (1800, so far 
as we can make out) filled all the jails 
with Parliamentary Reformers, men 
who were cast into dungeons without 
any public accusation, and from whom 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act 
had taken every hope of redress.” § 
Mr. Cooke must allow us once more 
to call for statistical information. In 
how many jails were persons now con- 
fined by virtue of the Habeas Corpus 
suspension? How many men, alto- 
gether, were confined? Which of these 
had been imprisoned for any proceed- 
ing connected with parliamentary re- 
form? And which, without inform- 
ation upon oath, charging him with 
treasonable practices ? 

Of one more misrepresentation we 
have still to complain. Ina laboured 
passage || about financial necromancy, 
Pactolus, and we know not what, Mr. 
Cooke evidently wishes to convey the 
impression that Mr. Pitt extended the 
system of bribery by contracts, jobs (a 
word which may mean any thing), 
pensions, and the public expenditure 
generally. Now, certainly, the ex- 
penditure was greater, and the loans 
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larger, than they had previously been, 
as were also the population, the com- 
merce, and the wealth of the country ; 
but whatever there was of novelty in 
Mr. Pitt’s system or practice, was on 
the side of reformation. Contracts 
and loans were no longer matters of 
favour; and much greater publicity 
(the greatest security for improvement) 
was given to all pecuniary transactions. 
Many reductions took place, while, as- 
suredly, the increased establishments, 
owing to the war, considerably aug- 
mented the means of influence in other 
quarters. The reform was systematic; 
the counteraction was incidental. The 
author seems to be of opinion that the 
“ . ” 

opening of the road to affluence”— 
that is, facility of making fortunes, 
which arose from the enormous scale of 
transactions, and the facilities of spe- 
culation— increased the influence of 
government. Surely, the augmented 
number of independent men, arising 
especially in the towns, had rather 
the effect of raising up a powerful 
middle class; which, of all classes, it 
is the most difficult for government to 
control. 

Mr. Pitt’s cabinet, and the Pittite 
party, were now both divided by the 
question of Catholic emancipation. Mr. 
Pitt’s opinion in favour of that mea- 
sure had now, for some few years, been 
entertained by the Whigs, almost uni- 
versally—who thus disavowed their 
ancestors in one of the most essential 
points of their creed. 

Mr. Pitt retired in 1801. Of the 
short-lived administration of Mr. Ad- 
dington, it would be necessary to say 
nothing, but for Mr. Cooke’s intro- 
duction of a saying of Mr. Pitt, eight 
years before, “ that unless the monarchy 
of France be restored, the monarchy of 
England is lost for ever.” Whena 
gentleman of character gives a date, 
and professes (by the use of marks of 
quotation) to copy from some docu- 
ment before him, it is hard to charge 
him with inaccuracy ; but the saying is 
so entirely contrary to the whole tenor 
of Mr. Pitt’s published speeches, so 


* It is not convenient to anticipate ; hut we shall presently find this Whig 
statesman the uncompromising and impatient proposer of measures more coercive 


than these. 
¢t P. 434. 


_ $ Itis of no great importance, except as shewing that Mr. Cooke does not verify 
his statements; but it was by the Duke of Portland, not Mr. Dundas, that commit- 


ments were made. 
§ P. 447, 


| P. 448. 


{ Cooke, p. 454. 
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inconsistent with his determined re- 
jection of the counsels of those of his 
colleagues who would have made war 
for the restoration of the Bourbons, 
that we must tell Mr. Cooke, in the 
manner of Mr. Tierney, whose plain 
language he has justly commended,* 
that “we do not believe one word 
of it.” 

Mr. Pitt’s return to office in 1804+ 
was attended by a separation of par- 
ties, which Mr. Cooke has only im- 
perfectly explained. Lord Grenville 
(as he says), with his peculiar friends, 
consisting chiefly of family connexions, 
now united closely with the Whigs, 
refusing to take office without Mr. 
Fox. And the defection also included 
Mr. Windham, and some others of 
those Whigs who had joined the go- 
vernment in 1794. 

This re-union of Whigs, and junc- 
tion of Lord Grenville, are the more 
remarkable, because those who had 
now joined Mr. Fox had been, of all the 
members of Mr. Pitt’s government, the 
most widely separated from the Foxite 
Whigs. They were —and especially 
Windham {—more than Mr. Pitt, for 
making the war a war for monarchy 
and the Bourbons; and for putting 
down domestic resistance by the strong- 
est measures. 

On Mr. Pitt’s death, in 1806, these 
gentlemen (with Lord Sidmouth, who 
had joined Mr. Pitt for a short time 
only) formed a government, with Lord 
Grenville at the head ; which is even 
now sometimes styled, quite erroneous- 
ly, Mr. Fox’s ministry. 

Of this administration, though com- 
posed, as our author says, of “ illus- 
trious men,” Mr. Cooke speaks in 
language which, to those who remem- 
ber its existence, and to those even 
who have read Mr. Cooke's praises of 
Mr. Fox and the Whigs, appears 
rather amusing, and, to Pittites, rather 
gratifying —“ Its acts offer no pro- 
minent subject of remark !” 

What! had the Tories been in office 
for five and twenty years — oppressive, 
tyrannous, profuse, and corrupt, —and 
did the great Whig leader nothing to 
restore his half-ruined country? Po- 
sitively, nothing worthy of remark! 
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This is perfectly true; and yet the 
Fox of 1806 is not to blame. In this 
case, as in that of his coalition with 
Lord North, the fault lay in previous 
exaggeration. After all their denun- 
ciations, the Whigs found, in 1806, 
that they had nothing to do but to 
pursue the course of policy adopted by 
Mr. Pitt: and they did pursue it; 
with what degree of ability it is not 
for us now to consider. We affirm, 
with perfect confidence, that there was 
no important difference, in policy or 
system, between this government, of 
which Mr. Fox was part, and that of 
Mr. Pitt. 

As for parliamentary reform, it was 
not only not proposed, but discouraged. 
Under Mr. Fox, Catholic emancipa- 
tion fared little better. 


‘* He did not tamper,” says Mr. Cooke, 
incautiously boasting, “with his prin- 
ciples of religious toleration. Knowing 
that his tenure of office depended upon 
the non-agitation of the Catholic claims, 
he, nevertheless, stated, in reply to a 
question put to him in the House of 
Commons, that he was ready to advocate 
them, as he always bad advocated them, 
whenever the subject shall be brought 
forward.” § 

This is not very zealous; but the 
words of Mr. Fox, which are not here 
quoted correctly, will with difficulty 
bear the construction which Mr. Cooke 
puts upon them. He had said, in 
1805, that the “ mysterious objection” 
(the coronation oath) ought not to in- 
fluence parliament; and he argued 
against abstaining from motions, be- 
cause they were not likely to be car- 
ried: now he referred to his former 
conduct, to shew what might be ex- 
pected from him; but he advised 
members not to bring forward the mo- 
tion without a greater chance of suc- 
cess. || 

After Fox’s death, Lord Howick at- 
tempted a bill for introducing Roman 
Catholics into the army and navy. 
A misunderstanding ensued with the 
king, and the ministers resigned. but 
Mr. Cooke says of this bill — It was 
vehemently opposed by the Tories, but 
was nevertheless carried through its 
earliest stages by a considerable ma- 





* P. 446. 


+ Mr. Cooke appears to be under the impression that Canning and Huskisson 
were in the cabinet with Pitt. Canning entered the cabinet first in 1807 ; Huskis- 


son not until after 1822. 
t See Cooke, 432. 


§ Cooke, p. 461. 


|| See Parl. Hist., iv. 851, and vi, 404. 
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jority.”* Now, this vehement oppo- 
sition of the Tories, consisted in a 
speech from Mr. Perceval, well known 
for his opposition to all such suggest- 
ions, and one not quite so strong, from 
Mr. Yorke, another of the champions 
of that side of the question. Not one 
member of Mr. Pitt’s cabinet took any 
part, nor was there any division, nor 
did the bill proceed to the usual stage 
of divisions, having been withdrawn 
before the second reading.t Such is 
the accuracy of a man who is above 
details ! 

Mr. Cooke’s account of the adminis- 
tration of the Duke of Portland, who suc- 
ceeded Lord Grenville, is remarkable 
for nothing but his perseverance in his 
favourite fiction of Whigsand Tories; he 
continues to use those terms as distin- 
guishing the parties in and out of office, 
notwithstanding that the use of the 
latter designation had entirely ceased 
—that the party lately in and out of 
office contained some of Mr. Pitt’s 
principal colleagues, and that upon the 
very question which he now selected 
as an instance of Tory resistance to im- 
provement,{ the principal opponent 
was Windham, always the friend, and 
lately the colleague, of Fox. 

Upon the secession of the Duke of 
Portland, Lord Castlereagh, and Can- 
ning, Perceval made an attempt at a 
coalition with Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville. Even Mr. Cooke does not pre- 
tend that the refusal of these statesmen 
had any regard to Whig or Tory prin- 
ciples. The same remark is applica- 
ble (although a portion of the oppo- 
sition supported a motion for parlia- 
mentary reform) to the discussions 
which occurred during the Perceval 
administration, and to the negotiations, 
extending to all the leading statesmen 
in each, which followed that minister’s 
death in 1812, and which ended in 
the formation of the Liverpool ad- 
ministration. 

At this period, when the Prince of 
Wales became unrestricted regent, Mr. 
Cooke pauses to review fifty years of 
what he is once more pleased to call the 
rule of Toryism, though he now takes a 
most extraordinary method of covering 
this notorious misnomer, by averring that 
“If not in the commons, yet in the 
peers and the court the Tories had 


* P. 464, 


¢t P. 470, Mr. Curwen’s bill. 
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been uniformly dominant.”§ And he 
boldly draws a comparison between 
the state of the country at the accession 
of George III., and that in which it 
stood at the close of his active reign. 
“The retrospect,” he has persuaded 
himself, “ contrasts unhappily with the 
picture which he then drew,” || of the 
effects of Whig preponderance. 


‘*« The burdens ofthe country increased 
to an amount which our forefathers would 
have deemed incredible, and their de- 
scendants find almost intolerable; the 
heroism of our countrymen, shining as it 
always has done, yet without any per. 
ceptible effect ; the nation still involved 
in a war which threatened its existence, 
and committed to a dispute with a mari- 
time power, which was then dependant, 
but was now a rival—and all these con- 
tests commenced against the opposition 
of the Whigs,—for tyranny in America, 
and despotism in Europe, these were 
the effects of Tory influence upon our 
foreign and colonial policy. At home, 
we have to view a long period of popular 
discontent, restrained by treason-trials 
and military slaughter: as of popular 
applause gained by universal corruption ; 
the suspension of the safeguards of Eng- 
lish liberty ; the continuance of religious 
discord ; the undisguised disaffection of 
Treland, and the accumulation of abuses 
which clogged every wheel of govern- 
ment; a penal code, the most bloody in 
Europe; and a government, the most 
expensive that history had ever known: 
these were the effects of the reign of a 
Tory monarch.” { 

This is altogether a whimsical and 
unintelligible winding up. If the 
Tories were not dominant in the House 
of Commons—assuredly, the seat of 
supreme power,—how are they answer- 
able for all these alleged miseries? 
And what are these miseries? The 
national debt— eminently, and for a 
long time exclusively, the creature and 
favourite of the Whigs; so much so, 
that Tories would not even participate 
in the convenience which it afforded ! 

The increased debt was the con- 
sequence of wars, which Mr. Cooke 
himself has admitted to have been ac- 
ceptable to the people; so that if he is 
of opinion that the Whigs would have 
avoided these wars, he must hold it as 
a principle of Whiggery to counteract 
the people. But, granting that these 
wars arose out of ministerial measures, 





+ Parl. Deb., viii. 931, 1073; ix. 2,149. 
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let the ministers be made responsible, 
and not an imaginary party. If Mr. 
Cooke institutes a comparison between 
Sir Robert Walpole and Mr. Pitt, as 
Pittites, we will meet him ; as Tories, 
we have no concern in the dispute. 

One instance of almost incredible 
unfairness, is the selection of his pe- 
tiod. This author compares the ex- 
ertions of England in the war with its 
success; and purposely makes this 
comparison at a period previous to the 
termination of the war. Had _ his 
Whigs come in, and completed the 
work, this might be reasonable; but 
he knows that the work was accom- 
plished by the party which he de- 
nounces as profligate and imbecile, and 
that the war in its termination was 
the most glorious and successful of all 
which England has waged. But, even 
at our author's ill-selected period, Eng- 
land had not only obtained perfect se- 
curity for her own territories at home 
and abroad, but had utterly annihilated 
that maritime and colonial power of 
France; the reduction of which was 
the great object of Lord Chatham. 

The “ popular applause” which at- 
tended the war “was obtained by uni- 
versal corruption!” Was ever go- 
vernment more popular—was ever war 
more popular—than in the year 1793? 
Iiad not the measures of Mr. Pitt, up 
to that period (when they were neces- 
sarily relaxed), been invariably on the 
side of retrenchment, and reformation 
of abuses? Did not Mr. Pitt abolish 
by Aundreds, just those offices by which 
the middle classes may be gained ? 

A bloody penal code! Had the 
Whigs mitigated it? Had their op- 

onents extended or enforced it? Was 
it Jess bloody at the death of George II.? 

An expensive government! An ac- 
cumulation of abuses! Was the go- 
vernment more expensive (regard being 
had to prices, and the general scale of 
expenditure) than that of George II. ? 
Were the abuses which an expensive 
war had generated, comparable in point 
of extent or enormity to those which 
had existed under the peaceful reign of 
the Whigs? 

And for “religious discord,” why 
was there less in the former reign ? 
Because it was put down by the strong 
arm of power, and by penal laws, re- 
pealed during the reign of George III. 
For, be it recollected that it was during 
this supposed dominance of Toryism, 
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that the English Dissenters, both Ro- 
man Catholic and Protestant, were 
relieved from several disabilities im- 
posed by the Whigs, and that the first 
Romanists were (wisely, or unwisely) 
invested with the elective franchise. 

Upon the idle declamation about 
despotism, and military slaughter, and 
other imaginary horrors, we shall not 
bestow another word. The truth is, 
that his magnanimous contempt of de- 
tails has led Mr. Cooke to disregard 
important facts. He did not live in 
the times of which he writes, and he 
has taken his notion of them from 
the most vulgar and flimsy of the pub- 
lications which envy and disaffection 
produced. 

If we look to the state of commerce 
and navigation, the diffusion of wealth 
and comfort, as evidenced by the pro- 
duce of taxes on consumable articles, 
or to any one of the ordinary proofs of 
moral, intellectual, or economical im- 
provement, we should not hesitate to 
give the preference to the year 1812 
over the year 1760. But let it be, for 
one moment, supposed to be other- 
wise. Let it be granted that the reign 
of George II., “during which our 
councils were filled with Whigs, has 
shewn us a course of great national 
prosperity ;” who is it that has told us, 
that “this was not wrought by the 
superior virtue, purity, or patriotism of 
the Whig leaders?” Mr. Cooke him- 
self, in a lucid interval.* 

After this untimely summing up, our 
author continues his history until the 
year 1832; and then he leaves his 
favourite Whigs in the possession of 
power. We shall hereafter take the 
liberty of retracing, with Mr. Cooke, 
the history of the twenty years which 
preceded the Reform Act; but, as 
we think that truth requires that the 
history of party should be continued to 
the present time, we shall be enabled 
to do more justice to the statesmen 
who now flourish, by including in one 
history, the period during which their 
political characters have been formed. 

For the present—once more pro- 
testing against the theory of Mr, 
Cooke,— we would ask any tolerably 
candid man, who now glories in the 
name of Whig, Whether a case has 
been made out, on the part of his po- 
litical ancestors, entitling them to pre- 
eminence in patriotism, liberality, or 
purity ? 








* Vol.ii. p. 424, 
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GREEK. COMEDY. 
No. III. 


THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES.—NO., II. 


Kuster praises the fine spirit of poetry 
that pervades the following parabasis; 
and Wheelwright notices, in the lament- 
ation of the chorus over the fleeting 
nature of man, an allusion to Ilomer’s 
comparison of mortality to falling 
leaves; and, in the avegts sinsAovespol, 
points out the singular resemblance of 
expression to a passage in the Tempest, 
where men are said to be 


“ Such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


In another article we propose to 
examine the most curious coincidences 
of imagery between Shakspere and the 
classic poets ; a subject of peculiar in- 
terest, and which Farmer has not ex- 
hausted. Into the philosophy of the 
quotation it will be inexpedient to enter. 
Much, it is observed by Cary, is taken 
from the theogony of Hesiod; and 
Dindorf shews that the poet has trans- 
ferred to the Birds the epithets applied 
to the gods by Homer. His combina- 
tions are made only with a view to 
irony. Melton-Mowbray finds a rival 
at Athens. Wheelwright supposes the 
Orestes, mentioned by Aristophanes, 
to have resembled one of the nocturnal 
Mohocks for whom Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley entertained such a reverential awe 
and respect. The name of their emperor 
(if we rightly remember it) was Taw 
Waw Eben Zan Kaladar. Some, we 
learn from the Spectator, were famed for 
a happy dexterity in “ tipping the lion,” 
which was performed by squeezing the 
nose flat to the face, and extracting the 
eyes with the fingers ; others were called 
dancing-masters, from the elegant move- 
ment with which they ran a sword 
through the legs of a pedestrian ; a third 
class received the name of tumblers, 
from their custom of unceremoniously 
changing the centre of gravity by 
placing ladies and gentlemen upon 
their heads, Frequent notices of these 
gentlemen about town occur in Swift’s 
letters to Mrs. Johnson, He adds the 
slitting of noses to their other accom- 
plishments. They appear, as might be 
anticipated, to have been all Whigs, or 
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Destructives in the most extensive sense 
of the term. ‘ My man tells me,” 
writes the dean, ‘‘ that one design of 
the Mohocks was upon me, if they 
could catch me; and though I believe 
nothing of it, I forbear walking late, 
and they have put me to the charge 
of some shillings already.” Again: 
“ Lord Winchelsea told me to-day, at 
court, that two of the Mohocks caught 
a maid of old Lady Winchelsea’s, at 
the door of their house in the Park, 
with a candle, as she had just lighted 
out somebody. They cut her face, and 
beat her without any provocation.” 
Again: “ I walked this evening in the 
Park, and met Prior, who made me go 
home with him ; where I stayed till past 
twelve o’clock, and could not get a 
coach, and was alone, and was afraid 
enough of the Mohocks. I will do so 
no more, though I got home safe.” 
In those dark ages of science, cabs were 
unknown; and the dean’s lamentations 
over the more expensive conveyances 
appropriated to gentlemen of quality 
are affecting in the highest degree. 
Gay mentions their exploits, in his very 
lively and characteristic Trivia : 


“‘ Who has not trembled at the Mohock’s 
name? 

Was there a watchman took his hourly 
rounds 

Safe from their blows, or new-invented 
wounds ? 

I pass their desperate deeds, and mis- 
chief done, 

Where from Snow Hill black sleepy tor- 
rents run ; 

How matrons, hoop’d within the hogs- 
head's womb, 

Were furious tumbled thence : the rolling 
tomb, 

O’er the stones thunders, bounds from 
side ’’— Book iii, 


The idea of enclosing a lady in a 
tub, and rolling- her down Holborn 
Ilill, could only have emanated from 
a mind of powerful invention: we 
should like to see it introduced, in 
an amicable manner, at Greenwich 
Fair; and would propose a journey to 
thatclassic retreat on Whit-Monday, for 
the purpose of getting up the spectacle. 

x 
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CARY. 


“ O gentlest bird of auburn wing ! 
Gentlest and dearest, that doth sing, 
Consorting still with mine thy lay, 
Lov’d partner of my wild-wood way, 
Thou’rt come! thou’rt come! All hail! 
all hail ! 
I see thee now, sweet nightingale, 
Low twittering lead thy pipe along ; 
Then, sudden, in a spring-tide song, 
Bursts out the descant, bold and free, 
Of anapestic minstrelsy. 


Oh, come, ye men, ye brittle things, 
mere images of clay, 

Ye flitting leaves, ye shadowy shapes, 
ye creatures of a day, 

Poor wingless, wretched mortals ye, like 
nothjng but a dream ; 

Give heed to us, and list for once to an 
immortal theme, 

Tmmortals we, and live for aye, from age 
and sorrow free ; 

Our mansion in the viewless air ; our 
thoughts eternity. 

Come, learn from us, for we can tell ye 
secrets most sublime, 

How all things are ; and birds exist be- 
fore the birth of time : 

How Gods, and Hell, and Chaos rose, and 
mighty rivers sprang ; 

Come, learn aright—and then, from me, 
bid Prodicus go hang. 

First Chaos was, and Night and Hell, 
and Tartarus profound ; 
But Earth was not, nor Sky nor Heaven ; 
so Hell, withouten bound, 
Stretch’d forth his bosom dark and deep, 
by windy tempests blown, 
When first of all black-winged night doth 
lay an egg thereon. 

In circling hours thence Jove was born, 
an infant heavenly fair, 

Glittering his back with golden wings, 
and flat as eddying air; 

With winged Chaos mingling he, amid 
the gloomy night, 

In Tartarus our kind did hatch, and 
brought us first to light. 

Till then the immortal race was not, ere 
Love commingled all ; 

But from the mingling heav’n was made, 
and sea, and earthy ball. 

And hence the incorruptible kind of all 
the blest above ; 

We of those blest the eldest far, undoubted 
seed of Love. 

For why? we flit with wings about, and 
are with lovers still, 

And many coy have won to do her 
wooer’s will : 

One with a quail will oft prevail upon 
his mistress dear ; 

One sends a moor-hen; one, a goose ; 
another, chanticleer, 
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** © dearest of the winged train, 

O downy partner of my strain! 

Bred in one common vocal home, 

At length to cheer me art thou come, 
Bringing thy hymn’s mellifluous tale, 
And cheering presence, nightingale ? 
Giving thy fair-rac’d pipe to sound, 
With airs of vernal music crown’d, 
Begin the anapestic round, 


Come, men, by nature dark, of leaflike 


race, 
Imbecile, lumps of clay, weak, shadowy 
tribes, 
Wingless ephemerals, wretched mortals, 


men 

Like dreams, apply your mind to us 
immortals, 

Whose airy substance is from age 
exempt, 

Caring for objects incorruptible ; 

That having heard all our discourse of 


meteors, 
And truly heard the nature of the birds, 
The birth of Gods, of Rivers, Erebus, 
And Chaos, in all future time you may 
Bid Prodicus go weep. Chaos and Night, 
Black Erebus, and squalid Tartarus, 
Were first of all ; Earth, Air, nor Heaven 
was yet. 
But, in unmeasured gulfs of Erebus, 
The black-wing’d Night first lays a windy 


egg, 

a the circling hours sprang 
wish’d-for Jove, 

The golden feathers glittering on his 
back, 

Resembling the tempestuous vortices ; 

He through the wide domains of Tartarus 

Mingled with Chaos’ darkly winged form, 

Begot our race, and brought us forth to 
light. 

The immortal kind, ere Jove confounded 
all things, 

Had no existence yet ; but soon as they 

Were mingled, heaven with ocean rose, 
and earth, 

And all the gods’ imperishable race. 

Thus are we far more ancient than the 
blest. 

But that we are the progeny of Jove, 

From many arguments is manifest ; 

For we can fly and mingle with the 
Loves. 


a * a ~ +” 


One gives a quail, and one a purple 
coot ; 

This brings a goose, and that a Persian 
cock, 

Now, mortals have from birds their 
greatest blessings ; 
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And from the birds to mortals all their First we the seasons shew, spring, 


chief of blessings flow. 

To them the coming seasons we, spring, 
winter, autumn, shew. 

To bid them sow, the clamouring crane 
hies o’er the Libyan deep ; 

And tells the mariner to hang his rudder 
up and sleep. 

Orestes,too, by him forewarn’d, will think 
of honest labour, 

And weave a coat, that, when he quakes, 
he may not strip his neighbour. 

Another season next the kite announcing, 
hastes to tell 

When sheep in spring-time should be 
clipp’d. Next, when ’tis fit to sell 

The coat of frieze, and buy a frock, that 
learn ye from the swallow. 

Your Ammon we, and Delphi are, Dodona 
and Apollo, 

So ye to birds do ever turn for oracles 
divine ; 

Whether ye barter, money take, or holy 
wedlock join ; 

Nor aught there is by augury, but for a 
bird may pass ; 

A word, a sign, a sound, a sneeze, a sers 
vant, or an ass.” 


The semi-chorus resumes the strain 
with a beautiful song. We shall take 
an early opportunity of comparing the 
pictures of the nightingale, by Pliny, 
Strada, Ford, and Crashaw, with those 
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autumn, winter. 

When migrates the loquacious crane to 
Libya, 

He says ’tis time to sow, and then he 
bids 

The pilot hang his rudder up and sleep ; 

Then bids Orestes weave a woollen robe, 

Lest, pinch’d by cold, he strip his friends 
of theirs, 

Again, when after this the kite appears, 

It shews another season ; when to shear 

The vernal fleece of sheep, The swallow 
next 

Shews when ’tis right to sell one’s wintry 


robe, 

And buy some threadbare cloak. We are 
your Ammon, 

Phebus, Apollo, Delphi, and Dodona.” 





of the Greek, Latin, and Italian poets; 
so that when the syren of the woods is 
no longer warbling “ Meet me by 
moonlight,” the reader may listen to 
her in our pages. 





CARY. 


“¢ Muse, that from the forest brinks 
Thy liquid measures oft dost trill, 
Tio, tio, tio, tinx : 
With whom I wont to rove, 
Through glen or grove, 
Tio, tio, tio, tinx : 
Then to the mountain-tops we hie, 
On an ash-tree wildly swinging, 
To Pan our holy numbers singing ; 
Or from brown throat, straining high, 
Warbling forth loud melody 
To the Mountain Mother, fill 
The woods with songs, her sacred dances 
leading ; 
Tototo, tototo, tototo, tototinx: 
Whence like a bee, 
On ambrosial numbers feeding, 
Phrynichus hath borne away 
Notes t’ imbue his dulcet lay.” 


WHEELWRIGHT,. 


“ Oh, sylvan Muse! to thee belong 
The varied melodies of song ; 

With thee full oft I make my bed 
Upon the woods and mountain’s head, 
Or on the beech’s leafy seat 

The sacred strain to Pan repeat, 

Soft thrilling through my tender throat 
The venerable Mother’s note 

By which her hilly choirs are led ; 
Whence Phrynicus, so like the bee 
On fruit of lays ambrosial fed, 

Still brings his ode’s sweet melody.” 





Phrynichus appears to have been a 
favourite poet of Aristophanes; he 
notices him in the Frogs. 

From the passage in the Birds, 
Horace is supposed to have taken the 
metaphor which he has applied with 


so much propriety and beauty to him- 
self : 
** Ego, apis Matine 
More, modoque, 
Grata carpentis thyma.” 


It is an image which has undergone 
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a thousand transmigrations, from the 
majestic harmony of Lucretius to the 
silver jingle of Moore; and has never 
been introduced with greater elegance 
or propriety than by Cowper, in one 
of the most pleasing passages of the 
Task. Ue is alluding to the charm of 
travels and voyages : 


‘* He travels and expatiates, as the bee, 

From flower to flower, so he from land 
to land ; 

The manners, customs, policy of all, 

Pay contribution to the store he gleans : 

He sucks intelligence in ev’ry clime, 

And spreads the honey of his deep re- 
search 

At his return—a rich repast for me. 


He travels, and I too. I tread his deck, 

Ascend his topmast, through his peering 
eyes 

Discover countries, with a kindred heart 

Suffer his woes, and share in his es- 


capes; 

While Fancy, like the finger of a clock, 

Runs the great circuit, and is still at 
home.” 


A person who had never read the 
comedies of Aristophanes, might be 
surprised to hear “ Any umbrellas to 
mend?” enumerated among the cries 
of the Athenian capital; but he will 
presently discover this agreeable ap- 
a in the hands of Prometheus. 
Ve remember to have met with a 
story of a placard, inscribed “ Lodgings 
to let,” having been affixed to the house 
of a fierce mastiff, with the brief and 
emphatic direction, “ Inquire within ;” 
which was witty, if not original. The 
practice of keeping dogs chained at the 
door, to deter beggars and other, un- 
welcome visitors, is noticed in the 
Acharnians and the Lysistrata. But 
we learn from the discoveries in Pom- 
peii, that in this, not less than in the 
other arts of economy, the Grecian 
Utilitarian surpassed his English rival ; 
instead of maintaining a living, growl- 
ing animal, at two-and-sixpence a-week, 
British money, they painted one, which 
answered the purpose quite as well. 
The first object observed by the visitor, 
upon entering the house of the tragic 
poet, in Pompeii, which was excavated 
in 1824, is the figure of a dog in the 
act of springing, with a red collar and 
chain attached, admirably worked in 
mosaic; underneath, in large cha- 
racters, appears the inscription, “ Cave 
canem”— Beware or tHE Doc. We 
shall also, in the Birds, obtain a glimpse 
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of the interior of a dwelling of a dif- 
ferent and more popular description. 

The London mechanic has his gossip 
in the barber’s shop; so had the 
Athenian. Theophrastus calls them 
wove cyerorie, Wineless compotations ; 
Fielding styles them the coffee-houses 
of the ancients. Aristophanes alludes 
to them frequently. ‘ Hast thou never 
heard,” says Peistheterus to the In- 
former, in the Birds, “the conversation 
of fathers, in the barbers’ shops; how 
one complains of his son’s passion for 
chariot driving, or the drama?” “It 
was in a perfumer’s shop,” observes a 
young and ingenious writer, whose 
earliest literary production we have 
great pleasure in commending, “ that, 
under the paternal sway of the re- 
generated Demus, the young men 
were to be forbidden to discuss, as 
heretofore, the merits of Phaax’s elo- 
quence, and the skill which had saved 
him from a merited execution. It was 
in the barber’s shop that the A°dile’s 
last show of Gladiators, and the fashion 
of Cesar’s last new toga, and the suc- 
cess of the green faction in the last 
games of the Circus, were discussed 
and pronounced upon. It was in a 
barber’s shop that the news of the 
greatest disaster that ever befell a state 
—the demolition of Cloud-Cuckoo- 
Town, the destruction of the Athenian 
army in Sicily—was first promulgated. 
It was a barber who was tortured for 
spreading such news, on the authority 
of a lounger. ‘ Omnibus et lippis 
notum et tonsoribus esse,’ was equi- 
valent, at Athens and at Rome, to a 
fact of universal notoriety.” 

A retrospect of ancient learning and 
intelligence would not be very flatter- 
ing to our self-love. Mr. Wilkinson 
has abundantly proved, in his very 
curious and elaborate inquiries into 
the history of the Egyptians, that they 
have anticipated nearly all our most 
valuable discoveries ; if we except Fra- 
ser’s Magazine, Davy’s Safety Lamp, 
the Thames Tunnel, and a ministry 
retaining office against all the in- 
telligence of the country, the 19th 
century has scarcely any thing original 
to offer. 

A glance at Italy or Greece we have 
found equally unsatisfactory. Even 
the amusements of our childhood—not 
to dwell upon those of our manhood— 
have their types in the school-rooms 
and play-grounds of Athens or Pom- 
peii; Blind-Man’s Buff, and Hunt the 
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Slipper—dear recreations of old manor- 
houses, in the midst of quiet woods 
and fair gardens, and the swinging 
boughs of dark rookeries— may be 
identified in the Apodidrascinda, and the 
Muda. We shall not readily admit 
their ignorance of April Fools, when 
we find them familiar with its unfailing 
concomitant, pigeon’s milk.  Aris- 
tophanes mentions it in two or three 
places. In the present comedy, Peis- 
theterus assures Hercules that, if he 
will be on their side, he will make a 
king of him, and feed him on the 
milk of birds—cgubwr rag cos yare ; 
and the chorus promise 


“« Rich store of wealth and happiness, 
life and peace, 

Youth, laughter, dances, feasting, and 
birds’ milk.” 


Wheelwright illustrates the phrase from 
a passage in the preface to Pliny’s 
Natural History, taken, as he thinks, 
from a similar one in Lucian, but the 
origin of the saying has not been dis- 
covered. The agreeable pic-nic had 
its rude model in the Athenian dinner- 
party, to which the guests contributed 
the wine and the provisiont, while the 
host provided sofas and dancing girls ; 
a practice, according to Pashley, not 
yet obsolete, for he mentions the in- 
troduction of a party of these ladies at 
a grand dinner given by the Bishop of 
Gortuna, in Crete. There is a very 
characteristic and humorous scene be- 
tween Lamachus and Diceopolis, in 
the Acharnians, to which the reader 
may refer with amusement. 

In the article upon the Clouds, we 
noticed how ingeniously the Athenians 
had anticipated our system of writing 
upon walls. Mr. Wordsworth, in his 
recent collection of Inscriptions from 
Pompeii, has shewn that they carried 
the art to a degree of refinement un- 
known to our century. Every inch 
of paling within ten miles of the me- 
tropolis, bears the inscription of Mr. 
Warren, or Mr. Mechi, or some other 
equally distinguished professor of the 
fine arts; but the Pompeian, instead 
of being told where the cheapest boots, 
or the washable hat, or the magic 
strop, were to be purchased, was ar- 
rested in his saunter by some line, 
from the gentle Propertius, or the 
witty Ovid, or the more beloved Man- 
tuan. Visions of the sweetest scenery 
of that enchanted region broke upon 
his memory ; scenes embalmed in de- 
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licious poetry. The most enthusiastic 
optimist cannot pretend to foresee the 
day when a custom so beautiful will 
pass into our habits of feeling; when 
Thomson will shed a poetical light 
over the lanes of Wapping; or wood- 
land streams, “inaudible by day,” 
murmur along Holborn Hill; or the 
changing colours,the glimmering foliage, 
and the cool repose of a Sylvan land- 
scape, be diffused over Piccadilly ; 
or the lark, or the nightingale, in 
the verse of Milton or of Words- 
worth, salute the drowsy dawn, or 
welcome the shadowy moonlight, in 
the bustle of Cheapside. For these 
another destiny is reserved. The lite- 
rature of the walls was buried with 
Pompeii. It was, in that day, inven- 
tive, as well as suggestive; when a 
clever youth, after a winter in Rome, 
returned to his native city, with a taste 
for poetry or pigeons, instead of in- 
vading the magazines or the publishers 
with the offspring of his muse, he 
straightway strolled out along the 
fashionable streets of the city, and, 
having selected a desirable spot, with- 
out any difficulty, proceeded to indite 
the poem or the squib in a legible 
hand: thus, every poet was his own 
publisher, and every publisher his own 
poet. Nor was the love of learning 
confined to the aristocracy of Pompeii ; 
even the slaves presumed to shew that 
they were not deficient in wit, and one 
of them has parodied the pomposity of 
Cicero’s diplomatic despatches, in a 
letter to his fellow-slave, which we 
quote for the benefit of polite letter 
writers : — 


« Pyrruus Gera, 
Contece, Sar. 
Moleste fero, quod 
Audivi—Te mortuum. 
Itaque, VaLe.” 


« Pyrruvus TO 
Gera, unis Cor 
LEAGUE, HEALTH. 
I take deeply to heart 
- what I have heard— 
That you are 
deceased. Therefore, 
FAREWELL.” 


When we write our intended dis- 
course upon Grecian ladies, we shall 
have to make some extraordinary re- 
velations respecting the antique toi- 
let. If, for example, we turn to that 
article of female costume, which might 
fairly have been pointed out as the 
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peculiar glory of out age—we allude 
to the BUSTLE, a recent perusal of 
Ovid has convinced us that our claim 
to the invention cannot be maintained. 
That delightful writer, and acute legis- 
lator in all branches of millinery, 
speaking of the luxurious dress of the 
Roman ladies, has these remarkable 
lines :— 


‘* Auferimur cultu et gemmis, auroque 
teguntur 

Omnia; PARS MINIMA EST IPSA PUELLA 
sul,” 


The last line is conclusive; every 
is considerably less than her bustle 
ing the obvious interpretation, a little 
heightened, of course, by what critics 
call poetical exaggeration. 

Let us pass on to a subject which 
possesses Lord Bacon’s characteristic 
of true poetry, insomuch as it comes 
home to the heart and business of 
every man— DINNER. We are evi- 
dently still lingering upon the heroic 
age of cookery. One hundred and 
fifty stockbrokers thronging the grid- 
iron at “ Jor’s,” are legitimate de- 
scendants of the feeders in the Iliad ; 
whose steak was dressed in a similar 
manner, and who—happy men! — 
grew stout, without the aid of Guinness! 
Von Raumur, in his Letters from 
England, rises into a strain of epic 
dignity, upon this engrossing topic. 


“English cookery,” he says, “is of 
that nature, as described by Homer. 
Good quality of provisions is the basis 
and indispensable condition of good eat- 
ing ; therefore, without good fish, good 
meat, good vegetables, labour and art 
are thrown away; and because the Eng- 
lish have all these, they fancy that their 
object is attained. In this, however, 
they appear to be mistaken, for they 
want the second step in the progress of 
art, or the scientific and tasteful com- 
bination of nature and art. Thus, we 
see every day, and in every company, 
one and the same sauce for fish ; every 
vegetable appears in puris naturalibus ; 
every soup seeks to hide its nakedness 
by a covering of pepper and spice. 
With the same materials, the French 
cooks can do a great deal more. As 
the Egyptian divinities, in simple dig- 
nified repose, appear with their arms and 
legs closely pinioned, in the same po- 
sition, and with the same expression, in 
all ages, so do, in England, in dull and 
urvarying monotony, roast beef, roast 
mutton, roast veal; as every god and 
goddess assumes, in the hands of Phidias 
and Praxiteles, different postures and 
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features, a milder or more serious ex- 
pression, so do the sheep, the oxen, and 
the calves, in the hands of the French 
cook; and the monotonous genus of 
plants, in the system of Linneus or 
Jussieu, is broken, by the horticultural 
skill of those artists, into the most pleas- 
ing varieties !” 


Nor if we turn to Devonshire or 
Holland House, is the improvement 
commensurate with the expectations 
excited by the talents of the famous 
artists, who, in those Arcadian bowers 
of gastronomy, devote their days and 
nights to the service of the palate and 
dyspepsia. It is true that oysters, 
and Burgundy, and herrings, procured 
through an ambassador, and truffles 
from Goodwood, impart a_ pleasing 
sensation to the eye and the palate; 
but what we call the poetry of the 
dinner is wanting: the Muse of eating 
does not hover over the table, like 
Spring in the Seasons, in a cloud of 
odour and roses ; they are confined to 
the Epergne. We behold no imagina- 
tion, no graceful innovations upon 
obsolete customs, no delicate allure- 
ments of fancy. The abolition of 
“taking Wine” is a wholesome spe- 
cimen of reform, but nothing more, 
We regard the paraphernalia of wey 
servants, heavy with crimson, gold, 
and white gloves, in the light of a most 
useless encumbrance. How different 
from the Attic repasts of ancient fes- 
tivity! Then, maidens, selected we 
suppose for their beauty and grace, 
wafted the dishes to table, in airy and 
delightful movements, to the sound of 
music. The picture of a girl bearing 
a plate in her hand, which was dis- 
covered in Herculaneum, is supposed 
to represent one of these attendants. 
Here is an opening for genius and 
fortune! Here is a glimpse of Elysium! 
Here is an invention worthy of Vic- 
toria! A faint approach to it was 
attempted by Ugo Foscolo, at his Di- 
gamma Cottage; but the “ three 
graces,” though sufficient for the mé- 
nage of a bachelor, were quite in- 
competent to conduct the experiment. 
Let M. Laporte educate his corps de 
ballet for the employment: we pro- 
mise them abundant and triumphant 
patronage. Riches would be worth 
the possession, if we might hope to eat 
a dish of nightingales’ tongues, present- 
ed to our hand in the mazy motion of 
Taglioni; or the liver of a peacock, 
Offered by the finger of Duvernay. 
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Brocard might bring in the pastry ; 
and the Elslers would find employment 
at the dessert. 

Before this delicious innovation can 
be introduced, we must learn to handle 
a knife with a more accomplished dex- 
terity. In Rome, seminaries for in- 
struction in carving were very fashion- 
able and well attended. They are 
noticed by Martial, Juvenal, and Pe- 
tronius Arbiter; Juvenal mentions a 
certain Tryphernus as a celebrated 
professor of the art. In these esta- 
blishments, wooden figures of birds, 
animals, and fishes, such as the boar, 
the hare, the flamingo, the Scythian 
pheasant, the white antelope, &c., were 

rovided for the practice of the pupils. 
Nor was this preliminary education 
unnecessary, when we remember that 
the duties of the table were regulated 
by music. Here is another oppor- 
tunity for the opulent to confer a deep 
and lasting benefit upon society, and 
distinction upon themselves ; we hope 
to see the evening when the merry- 
thought of a capon will be disengaged 
to a tune from Don Juan; and the 
majestic bosom of a turkey sliced to 
the graver harmony of the Siege of 
Belgrade. Let Lord Melbourne begin 
by introducing the custom at Pimlico ; 
there he will find every thing con- 
ducive to the success of the experiment, 
and the attendance of the band of the 
Coldstream Guards will become a 
profitable, as well as an agreeable, 
ceremony. 

Of the numerous accessories to the 
enjoyment ofa dinner, it would be im- 
possible to speak in any reasonable 
limits ; but in winter a fire of aromatic 
wood will be found very agreeable. 
Heliogabalus always heated his dining- 
room in this manner; and we have 
known the practice adopted with great 
success in this country. We pass thus 
briefly overthese important subjects with 
the less regret, because it is our inten- 
tion to devote an early paper to the 
consideration of the Art of Eating—an 
art which has found its Ude, but not 
its Horace. For the same reasons, we 
shall say nothing about tables, which 
were articles of great luxury and verté 
among the Romans: two belonging to 
Asinius Gallus sold for more than two 
estates. Keeping a good table in those 
days was not a mere proverb. Juvenal, 
in his first satire, paints a voluptuary 
reclining upon a couch, and selecting 
the richest table for his plate. Citron 
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wood, with ivory feet, was a favourite 
material. Cicero accused Verres of 
stealing a beautiful one of that kind 
from a Sicilian. Poets, of course, hav- 
ing little to eat, were satisfied with a 
plainer article. Martial’s, as he tells 
us, was of beech. Juvenal is not so 
precise; but he informs us that his 
chess-men and knife-handles were of 
bone; which shews that his domestic 
economy was upon a moderate scale, 
although we learn from his poetry that 
he possessed an independent property, 
sufficiently ample to supply the wants 
of a philosopher. In his eleventh 
satire, he gives an account of a little 
dinner to his friend Persicus. It is 
very simple, elegant, and poetic. A 
kid, the fatted and tenderest of the 
flock, too young to browse upon the 
thistle or the watery boughs of the 
willow ; pullets, with eggs warm from 
the nest; “ sperage wild,” which he 
says that his housemaid left her spindle 
to gather from the mountain side ; 
grapes, pulpy and sweet; the Lignian 
and Syrian pear; with apples rivalling 
the Pirene, formed the repast. The 
flesh of kids fed upon bines was a 
great delicacy on Roman tables. Ho- 
race mentions it in one of his satires ; 
and in another place (in the Epistles) 
commends, with more questionable 
taste, a fat donkey — 


* Cim sit obeso 
Nil melius turdo nil vulva pulchrius 
ampla.” 


Juvenal says nothing of wine in the 
invitation ; but as we have no reason to 
believe him to have been a member of 
the Temperance Society, he, doubtless, 

roduced a small flask of the sweet 
iquid, to which Horace refers with so 
much delight, and which, under the 
name of Nectar, was dear to the lips of 
Virgil : 
** Vina novum fundam calathis Ariusia 
nectar. —Eclog, v. 71. 


We are not, however, such enthu- 
siasts in ancient gourmanderie as to 
swallow every thing in the Bill of Fare. 
Aristophanes mentions a dish composed 
of eels, with the heads beat up in 
vinegar and honey, of which we are not 
enamoured : his taste for jugged hare 
was more creditable to his talents. Ac- 
cording to his receipt, it was to be well 
soaked in wine-sauce. But we are 


anxious to afford the widest and most 
unrestricted toleration to every sect of 
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diners; we recognise no heresy in eat- 
ing. The Tartar quaffs his bowl of 
mare’s milk ; the Hindoo relishes 
assafeetida ; a delicate young lady of 
Canton picks the ribs of a puppy; an 
Indian at the North Pole turns up his 
nose at sugar; a dandy from the 
Land’s End plunges with a serene 
courage into the mysteries of a Corn- 
wall pie. Every nation possesses its 
own peculiar faculty of eating; and a 
Neapolitan swallowing his yard and a- 
half of macaroni might envy a Green- 
lander his cheap and constant supply 
of ices. In taking leave, for the pre- 
sent, of this agreeable and interesting 
topic, we may observe that the Athe- 
nians singed, instead of scalding, their 
pigs, as we gather from the declaration 
of the Black-pudding Seller, in the 
Knights, who informs Cleon that he 
received his early education at the 
singeing pits. The operation is worth a 
trial. The most curious and entertain- 
ing sketches ofall that relates to an- 
cient manners and customs will be 
found in the dialogues of Lucian. The 
location of the ladies on one side and 
the gentlemen upon the other has been 
imitated in America. Every gentle- 
man had his “ man” behind his couch 
—for chairs were reserved for the bar- 
barism of a later age. And Lucian 
describes one of the guests at an enter- 
tainment helping his attendant very 
liberally from the dishes upon the 
table. The last course, as we are in- 
formed by that amusing writer, was 
expressly served with a view of being 
divided among the company; dishes, 
consisting of two portions, comprising 
fowl and baked fish, or broiled hare 
and wild boar, were placed before ad- 
jacent ladies and gentlemen (for we 
presume that in this particular no dis- 
tinction was made), who selected the 
article most gratifying to their indi- 
vidual palate, which their servant car- 
ried home. The witty satirist of Sa- 
mosata describes with great unction a 
quarrel between two philosophers, 
Zenothemis and Hermo, because the 
former had relinquished the fowl 
appropriated to himself, to seize upon 
the fatter bird which had been se- 
lected by his neighbour. So unjusti- 
fiable an aggression upon the rights of 
the subject was resisted with all the 
vehemence ofa rival philosopher and 
glutton, and a scene of general con- 
fusion ensued, during which the re- 
spect due to the gentler sex seems to 
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have been entirely forgotten. We shall 
return to Lucian, one of the most agree- 
able writers of antiquity. 

During the previous digression upon 
eating, shaving, barbers’ shops, and 
bustles, Peistheterus and Euelpides 
have been changed into birds, and 
now appear upon the stage in a very 
fashionable suit of feathers. The friends 
exchange compliments upon their new 
costume,— Peistheterus assuring his 
companion that he bore a considerable 
resemblance to a goose ill painted,— 
Euelpides, with great politeness, sug- 
gesting to Peistheterus a comparison 
to a blackbird with his poll plucked. 
That gentleman, or rather bird, replies, 
by quoting a very ingenious meta- 
phor from a fragment of a tragedy by 
/Eschylus. 


Tauri uty nxacutoda xara tov Aicxvroy 
Tad ovy ia ardrwy, adda ros auTwD 
wrteos.— Birds, 787. 


JEsop had made it the subject of a 
fable, and Porson has adduced a very 


pretty stanza from an amatory poem of 
Waller : 


“‘ That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 
Who on the shaft that made him die 
Espied a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high.” 


Lord Byron has also introduced the 
figure very happily into his very beauti- 
ful lines upon Kirke White. The name 
of the new city next engages their atten- 
tion. Euelpides wishes some appella- 
tion of lofty sound, derived from the 
clouds of meteoric regions; and “ Ne- 
phelococeygia,” or Cuckoo-cloud- 
land, is at length adopted. This im- 
portant matter having been arranged, 
Peistheterus enjoins his companion to 
go, and to 


*« The builders minister ; 
Bring gravel to them, trip and knead the 
mortar, 
ae the hod up, down the ladder slip, 
Establish guards, concealing still the fire ; 
Run with thy bells round, and repose 
thee there, 
Then send a herald to the gods above, 
To men below another ; and, again, 
One to myself.”—Wuertwricnr. 


In the absence of his fellow-labourer, 
he announces his intention of sacri- 
ficing to the new gods. A priest en- 
ters, accompanied by a piper, in the 
shape of a crow. They commence a 
solemn invocation to the birds of 
Olympus, substituting a swan for 
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Apollo, a cock for Mars, and an ostrich 
for Cybele. Mr. Carey suspects that the 
priest eats up the offering himself, al- 
though he has found no authority for 
the conjecture in the scholiast or tte 
commentators. It was certainly a very 
natural and obvious termination of the 
performance. At the moment when 
Peistheterus is proposing to sacrifice, 
and pray to the winged gods, an unex- 
pected visitor arrives in the person of a 
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poet, who, having heard of the new 
settlement, and having been, also, long 
accustomed to live in the clouds, sets 
out on a journey of discovery, with a 
very small portmanteau, and a consi- 
derable supply of lyric compositions. 
Nothing can be livelier than the man- 
ner in which Aristophanes parodies the 
solemn dignity of Pindar, and his Di- 
thyrambic imitator : 





Adda vis wxtia Moveaws Paws 
"Ola wt irrwy apapuya 

du 0s warte xriorog Airvas, 
Zadsay ssowy opwvuys, 

Aos suiv, 0 +1 EQ 

Tea xipare bersis 

Tgopewy Soucy susy rsiv.—V. 903. 


‘** Swift is the Muse’s rumour —as the 
steed 
Who rushes on with lightning-speed. 
But thou, O sire, founder of A®tna’s 
line, 
Whose names are hymn’d in rites divine, 
Now let thy head, propitious God, 
Be shaken with approving nod, 
And make the chosen blessings mine.” 
WHEELWRIGHT. 





Carey has observed, that it is unne- 
cessary to point out the caricature of 
Pindar’s writings to those acquainted 
with his style, while to those who are 
not it would be useless. Aristophanes 
was the earliest author of Rejected Ad- 
dresses. The candidate for the laurel 
is, however, very coldly received ; and, 


judging from his appearance, that of 
late he had not had much occasion to 
“reform his tailor’s bill,” Peisthe- 
terus proposes to present him with a 
change of raiment, and accordingly de- 
sires the priest to give him a coat, 
which the poet accepts with dignity, 
and a burst of lyrical ecstasy : 





Tods tv ove atxoura Gira 
Movca dogoy Bexeras 
Tods rea Pers wade 
Thivdagssov exos.—V. 912. 


‘* The Muse, benignantly inclined, 
This proffered boon will take ; 
Let Pindar’s words upon thy mind 
A just impression make.” 
WHtkELwricnt. 





Not content with the coat, the shi- 
vering poet, says Gray, begs to have 
the waistcoat to it, in the elevated style 
of Pindar: they comply, and get rid of 
him. But they had hardly resumed 
their occupation, when another stranger 
appears, in the character of a sooth- 
sayer, who talks very solemnly of 
oracles concerning the cloud-city. He 
also takes his departure, after an in- 
effectual attempt at a location, and is 
immediately succeeded by a geometri- 
cian, who is particularly anxious to 
measure out the new town into acres, 
Siivern notices the connexion of Meton 
with the circumstances immediately 
preceding the Sicilian expedition, and 
points out the bearing of the poet’s 
raillery upon the mania for allotments 
of land, which was mainly instrumental 
in exciting a hostile movement against 
that fertile island. That Aristophanes 
entertained an aversion to scientific re- 
searches is very probable, even though 





he never had the benefit of being lec- 
tured by a Senior Wrangler. In the 
speech of Meton there seems to be an 
allusion to a problem which has long 
defied the speculations of mathema- 
tictans—the quadrature of the circle. 
The Geometrician is, however, at length 
despatched, very unceremoniously, after 
the poet and the soothsayer. Upon 
this, an Overseer enters, who is dis- 
missed in the same manner ; and is fol- 
lowed by a Legislator, desirous of im- 
parting his own views of policy, and 
the greatest happiness principle. After 
being stunned by his eloquence, they 
rush out to offer a goat to the gods. 
The Legislator is the last of the cha- 
racters so amusingly introduced, and 
with so much dramatic spirit, into the 
scene. Mitchell suggests, that if Aris- 
tophanes had lived in our days, he 
would probably have added a political 
economist to finish the climax. And 
he could scarcely have been at a loss 





for one adapted to his system of poetic 
embellishment in a reformed House of 
Commons; one of whose members, at 
least, might have claimed a sort of 
family relationship with the Athenian 
poet; both having manifested so lively 
an interest in the affairs of Greece,— 
one of the ancient, the other of the mo- 
dern. The chorus now indulge in a 
very harmonious declaration of their 
own power; and proceed, with great 
humour, to set a price upon the head 
ofa famous poulterer, Philocrates, the 
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Struthian, who gained his livelihood by 
selling chaffinches, seven for an obolus, 
and committing cruelty upon all their 
winged brethren. A reward for his 
apprehension is publicly offered ; if 
alive, four talents; ifdead,one. They, 
then, says Gray, turn themselves to 
the judges and spectators; and pro- 
mise, if this drama obtain the victory, 
how propitious they will be to them. 
Aristophanes then delights us with an- 
other effusion of his gentle and pleas- 
ing fancy. 





*Evdaimov Qurov xrnvwy 
Oimvav, 04 yotyewvos yesy 
NAaiwas oun aumirzovvTus, 
Ove ai Stoun wvryous nuas 
Axis tndravyns barre. 
AAD’ avbnowy asipmwvwy 
PurAwy ty mor ois vai, 
Hux’ av 6 Seomeows ov weros axiras 
Carmo: usonuPeivois nrsomavns Bowe 
Xeypalw o ev HOIA0IS AYT COIS, 
NupePais ovgsiaus “mob 
Hewa vs Bornxousha racbevia 
Atuxorpopa pueru, Xagie 
Twv Ts xnreyara.—1060-73, 


 Blest tribe of birds! who ne’er enfold 
Our limbs in cloaks from winter’s cold, 


Nor the warm rays of sultry heat 


On us with distant radiance beat ; 
When sinking on the leafy breast 

Of flower-enamell’d mead we rest, 
Where the cicala shouts her heavenly lay, 
Fired by the ardent sun’s meridian ray. 
To caves in winter I resort, 

And with the mountain-nymphs disport, 
Cropping throughout the vernal hour 
The pallid myrtle’s virgin flower, 

And all the Graces’ cherished care 
Which blooms within the gay parterre.” 





While Peistheterus congratulates 
himself upon the auspicious perform- 
ance of the sacrifice, a messenger ap- 
proaches, out of breath, to announce 
the completion of the walls by the 
labour of the birds — 


“The birds, no other; no Egyptian 
bricklayer, 
No stonemason, no architect, was pre- 


sent ; 
But they with their own hands—’twas 
marvellous ! 
From Libya came near thirty thousand 
cranes, 
Who erst had swallow’d the foundation 
stones ; 
And these the saw-birds polished with 
their bills. 
The storks, another myriad, bare the 
bricks ; 
While sea-larks, and the otherriver-birds, 
Brought water from below into the air. 
Peist. And who conveyed the mortar 
to them ? 
M. I. Herons, 
With hods. 
Peist. But how set they the mortar in ? 
M. I, This, too, good sir, was managed 
cleverly ; 
For by their feet the geese with under- 
strokes, 
As — with shovels, threw it in the 
ods. 


Peist. Then what is there what feet 
cannot effect ? 
M.I. And ducks, by Jupiter! with 
aprons girt, 
Carried the bricks ; while swallows after 


ew, 
Bearing the trowel up like serving lads, 
The mortar in their mouths. 

Peist. Then to what end 
Should any one hired labourers employ ? 
But, let me see—the wood-work of the 

walls, 
Who wrought at that ? 

M. I. Most skilful carpenters 
Were pelicans, who with their axelike 

beaks 
Hew’d out the doors; and while they 
plied the axe, 
A noise arose as in a naval dock. 
And now all these are fortified with gates, 
Close bolted and preserved on every side; 
They go the rounds and bear the warning 


While guards and beacon watches on all 
sides 


Are stationed in the towers. But I will 


run 
And bathe myself: perform thou all the 
rest. 
Cho. What thus affects thee? Canst 
thou be surprised 
That in so short a time the wall is built? 
Peist. Yes, by the gods! I am, and 
with just cause,” * 


SS 


* Wheelwright. 
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The dialogue is interrupted by the 
sudden appearance of a messenger 
bringing the disastrous intelligence 
that one of the gods, having succeeded 
in eluding the scrutiny of a jack-daw 
upon guard, had effected an escape 
through the gates of the city. It is 
immediately determined to send thirty 
thousand hawks in pursuit. The air 
is agitated by the rushing of their 
wings. In the midst of the panic, the 
object of alarm, Iris, enters flying, 
having been sent by Jupiter to remind 
the people on earth of his partiality for 
fat sheep and oxen. His cross-exami- 
nation by Peistheterus is conducted 
with the skill of Adolphus. Having at 
length permitted the messenger to de- 
part, the ambassador returns from his 
visit to mortals, bearing a golden 
wreath for Peistheterus, which he pre- 
sents in a neat speech. He informs 
them that the whole city is infected 
with the bird-mania: no longer aping 
the neglected hair, the sordid dress, or 
the staff of Socrates, they had adopted 
the manners, and even the names, of 
the birds. Menippus was a swallow ; 
Opuntius, a raven; Philocles, a lark ; 
Lycurgus, a stork; and so on. He 
adds that a very large body of emi- 
grants might speedily be expected to 
settle among them. Upon which 
Peistheterus directs plenty of baskets 
and hampers full of wings to be pre- 
pared, that he may supply the new 
colonists upon their arrival. The first 
stranger who reaches Nephelococcygia 
is a parricide, very dissatisfied with the 
common laws of morality, and induced 
to migrate chiefly, as he informs them, 
by the desire of hanging his father and 
enjoying his property. Peistheterus 
fits him with a handsome pair of wings, 
and recommends a tour in Thrace; to 
which the young man sees no objection. 
Our ancient acquaintance, Cinesias, 
who next appears, is not so successful. 
Instead of wings, he receives a severe 
castigation, in despite of his persevering 
attempts at a dithyrambic, and his 
desire to be changed into a nightingale. 
The third visitor is an island-bailiff, or 
informer, who is very urgent in his 
entreaties for a pair of wings, whether 
of hawk or owl, that he may per- 
form his errands with greater facility. 
Peistheterus, having no relish for his 
occupation, drives him back with a 
sharp whipping. The chorus now re- 
lates a few circumstances - attending 
their recent survey of the earth — 
strictly a bird’s-eye view; and draws 
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a very lively and satirical portrait of 
Cleonymus. 

Gray sketches the ensuing incidents 
with great natveté and spirit. A person, 
he says, in disguise, with all the appear- 
ance of caution and fear, comes, with a 
veil over his face, to inquire for Peisthe- 
terus, to whom he discovers himself 
to be Prometheus, and informs him 
(having first requested him to hold a 
large umbrella over his head, for fear 
Jupiter and the other gods should no- 
tice him) emphatically that Jove is 
ruined ever since the Birds colonised 
the air; that the smoke of a sacrifice 
was a delight unknown ; and that the 
deities were reduced to a state of 
starvation, and lived in constant alarm 
of an invasion by the barbarian gods 
above them. He informs Peisthe- 
terus of an approaching embassy 
from Jupiter and the Triballi, and ad- 
vises him to decline all overtures of 
reconciliation, unless Jove will consent 
to restore the sceptre to the birds, and 
give him Basilea, a very lovely girl 
who carries his thunderbolts, for a wife. 
Siivern supposes the introduction of 
Prometheus to be intended for a satire 
upon the drama of A’schylus; but he 
also discovers many closer resem- 
blances in the events of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. In Basilea, he sees the 
substance and power of the Athenian 
republic. Having imparted the salutary 
counsel already recorded, Prometheus 
takes up his umbrella and returns to 
heaven. While the chorus are reciting 
the wonders of countries where people 
sleep under the shadow of their own 
feet (cxiacdss), Neptune, Hercules, and 
one of the Triballic deities, arrive upon 
an embassy at Nephelococcygia. Her- 
cules, however, breathes nothing but 
rage, and threatens to suffocate the 
disbeliever who had dared to wall out 
the gods. Some fowls, convicted of 
treason, had been condemned to die, 
and Peistheterus is busily engaged in 
scraping spice, and preparing them for 
dinner. Hercules, to take up the nar- 
rative of Gray, who before was for 
bringing off the head of this audacious 
mortal without further conference, finds 
himself insensibly relent, as he snuffs 
the savoury steam. He salutes Peisthe- 
terus, who receives him very coldly, 
being more attentive to his kitchen than 
to compliments. Neptune opens his 
commission, and confesses that his na- 
tion are not the better for the war, and 
on reasonable terms would be glad of a 
peace. Peistheterus, according to the 
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advice of Prometheus, proposes, as if 
to try them, the first condition, namely, 
that of Jupiter’s restoring to the Birds 
their ancient power; and, in the event 
of this proposal being accepted, he adds 
his hope of entertaining the ambassa- 
dors to dinner. Hercules, without a 
moment’s hesitation, votes for the 
treaty; to the great indignation of 
Neptune, who pronounces him a 
glutton. But his own scruples vanish 
before the arguments of Peistheterus, 
being much too hungry for a debate. 
Their Triballic coadjutor, upon being 
asked his opinion, replies in a language 
which nobody comprehends; and is 
therefore considered to vote in the 
affirmative. Having arranged their 
differences so far, Peistheteerus ventures 
to claim Basilea. This, says Gray, 
makes Neptune fly out again ; he will 
not hear of it; he will return home 
immediately. But Hercules, unwilling 
to abandon the only good meal he had 
seen for a long time, is ready to ac- 
quiesce in any conditions. His col- 
league attempts to shew him that he 
is selling his patrimony for a dinner ; 
and inquires what will become of him 
after Jupiter’s death, if the birds are 
to have every thing during his lifetime. 
Peistheterus clearly proves to Hercules 
that this is a mere imposition; that, by 
the laws of Solon, a bastard has no in- 
heritance ; that if Jupiter died without 
legitimate issue, his brothers would 
succeed to the estate, and that he 
speaks only from interested motives. 
The reply of the Triballic god, who is 
applied to to settle the question, being 


CAREY. 


“ Messenger. O fortunate, beyond ex- 

pression fortunate ! 

O ye thrice blest, ye winged race of 
birds! 

Welcome your king, and to his goodly 
home 

Conduct him. For he comes in bright- 
ness, such 

As never darted from all-glittering star 

In its high dome that beams with radiant 
gold ; 

Nor ever such a blaze of glory shone 

From the sun’s inextinguishable fire. 

And in his pomp he leads a bride, how fair 

No words may tell; and in his hands 
doth grasp, 

Brandishing, thunder, the wing’d bolt of 
Jove. 

Unutterable odours to the depth 

Pervade the circle; and from incense 
sprung, 


* P, 118, 
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interpreted favourably, Neptune is 
forced to resign the objection; and 
Peistheterus accompanies him to hea- 
ven to fetch Basilea, while Hercules 
stays behind to see that the roast meat 
is not spoiled. 

Siivern* regards the three ambas- 
sadors as representing the Lacede- 
monians, with their principal allies, 
against whom the expedition, ridiculed 
in the present comedy, was directed. 
Hercules he considers to be the repre- 
sentative of the continental allies of the 
Peloponnesians ; Neptune, of their ma- 
ritime allies, especially the Corinthians ; 
while the Triballian is assigned to the 
northern districts of Greece. He par- 
ticularly remarks the coincidence be- 
tween the conduct of Neptune in this 
scene, and the behaviour of the Co- 
rinthians in the Peloponnesian war. + 
For as the Corinthians, he says, were 
almost more violent against the Athe- 
nians than the Lacedemonians them- 
selves, as they excited these last to the 
war, refused to accede to the peace of 
Nicias, and afterwards persuaded them 
to renew hostilities, in like manner is 
Neptune more obstinate with respect 
to the resignation of the sceptre and 
the surrender of Basilea, and only 
yields to the votes of his companions. 
He extends this ingenious, though ne- 
cessarily hypothetical criticism, into 
ramifications which the reader may 
follow with improvement and interest. 
Meanwhile a messenger announces the 
approach of Peistheterus and his bride. 
The description is animated by the 
genuine flame of poetry :— 


WHEELWRIGHT. 


“‘O ye whose happiness surpasses speech! 

O thou thrice prosperous race of wing’d 
birds ! 

Receive the monarch in your blest abodes. 

For his approach is such that not the star 

So brightly glitters in his golden dome, 

Nor splendour of the sun’s far-darting 


rays 

Shines forth so lovely, as when he comes 
near, 

Holding a maid of charms ineffable, 

And shakes the lightning-winged darts 
of Jove, 

Unutterable odours to the depth 

Pervade the circle, most enchanting sight ! 

And gales with incense fill’d blow softly 
through 

The curled wreaths of smoke. Himself 
is here! 

But now behoves the heavenly Muse to 
ope 


+P.119. 
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Sweet marvel to behold, the lightsome 
airs 

Mount and wave through the wreath’d 
curl of smoke. 


And, lo, himself is here! But now 
behoves 
The heavenly Muse should Jift her sacred 
voice. 
Semichorus. Above, below, beside, 
around, 


Let your veering flight be wound. 
Clasp him with upraised pinion, 
Fortune's ever blessed minion ! 

Oh, what beauty! oh, what grace! 
Thrice happy thou that dost embrace 
In holy wedlock thy loved mate, 
Pride and glory of our state. 


Semichorus. Mighty the joys that betide 
This city, through him and his bride. 
Welcome, welcome, with loud glee, 
Marriage song eo 
Him and his beautiful Basilee. 
Olympian Juno’s couch of yore 
Fates divine in triumph bore. 

Him whose word did shake the skies 

Join’d in like solemnities. 

Golden-feather’d Love the while, 

Beaming forth a heavenly smile, 

Guided the bending reins 

O’er the star-sown plains, 

At those nuptials to preside 

Of Jove and his imperial bride. 

To Hymen, Hymen, raise the song— 

To Hymen, Hymen, yet a louder note 
prolong. 


O thou great golden light of levin-brand ! 

O deathless fiery weapon of Jove’s hand! 

And with thee the deep thunders that do 
pour 

A stormy deluge, mingled with the roar 

That shake e’en now this earthly ball ; 

By thee he reigneth lord of all, 

Holding his beautiful Basilee, 

Jove’s assessor, won by thee. 

To Hymen, Hymen, raise the song — 

To Hymen yet a louder note prolong. 

Now aloft, in mirthful glee, 

Flits our plumed pageantry. 

Follow all ye tribes whoe’er 

With light wings beat the yielding air— 

Follow, follow, now our wedding, 

To Jove’s house, and to the bedding.” 


Siivern regards the preceding scene 
as a most picturesque and felicitous 
termination of this poetical and poli- 
tical romance. In the golden thunder- 
bolt wielded by Peistheterus, he sees 
the symbol of that eloquence by which 
Pericles had vanquished the pride and 
the vanity of Athens. He confirms this 
interpretation of the allegory by the 
title of Olympian bestowed upon the 
Grecian orator, and by tliat beautiful 
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Her sacred lips with sound of omen 


good, 
Retire, give place and room, move 
onward, fly 


Round the blest man who comes with 
prosp’rous fortune, 
O thou who hast contracted for this city 
A most blessed marriage — fortune’s 
mighty gifts 
Possess the race of birds in this man’s 
favour, 
With hymeneal, then, and nuptial strains, 
Him and his consort, Basilea, greet. 
To the Olympic queen of yore, 
The Destinies, in social train, 
Heaven’s lofty-throned ruler bore, 
With such an hymeneal strain. 
(Oh, Hymen, Hymenzus, oh !) 
While love on both sides flourishing, 
Directed with his golden wing, 
The reins on either side display’d, 
Bridegroom of Jove, and the blest Juno 
made. 
Peisth. I in your hymns and odes 
rejoice, 
Admiring that melodious voice. 
Come, now, Jove’s subterranean thun- 
ders sing, 
His fiery darts, and bolts dire glittering. 
Cho. O potent beam of golden light, 
Immortal flaming spear of Jove ; 
O thundering clouds that give to storms 
their birth, 
With whose deep roaring he now shakes 
the earth ; 
Holding his universal sway from thee, 
And Jupiter’s Assessor sovereignty. 
(Ob, Hymen, Hymenzus, oh !) 


Now to the marriage haste along, 
All tribes on social wing that rove ; 
To the celestial palace throng, 
And hymeneal couch of Jove. 
O blessed bride thy hand extend, 
And seizing on my plumes advance, 
Companion of the airy dance, 
While I to raise thee my assistance lend, 
Cho. Shout, Io Pzan! the victorious 
strain, 
O most exalted of the heavenly train !” 


verse in the Acharnians, where he is 
represented lightning and thundering 
through Hellas. In the concluding 
scene, therefore, he perceives not only 
the triumph of the demagogue, but of 
the sophist and the rhetorician. The 
radiant and starlike appearance of 
Peistheterus, his nuptial garment, his 
golden crown, his purple robe, all 
illustrate and strengthen his hypothesis. 
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THE RELIGIOUS PERIODICAL PRESS. 


Tars is a portion of agency rather 
overlooked by those journals, reviews, 
and magazines, who are, like ourselves, 
very much engaged in vindicating the 
“things of Cesar,” or pouring out the 
strains of the muse, or analysing the 
tone and claims of the drama. We 
feel sometimes a sort of duty devolving 
on us to retire from a field too strictly 
religious, and cannot wholly get rid of 
the impression any paper of this cast 
produces, that the reader will say, 
“This is an article for a theological, 
and not for a literary, magazine.” Our 
conviction is, that what is called the re- 
ligious press of our country is productive 
of great good, as well as possessed of 
great power. It reaches an extensive 
circle of readers, and these, perhaps, not 
the least moral and decorous; and, 
from its adherence to given principles, 
its conclusions possess, on the whole, 
great consistency. We do not mean to 
embrace all the religious periodicals 
in one wide and common eulogium, 
Neither fact nor principle on our part, 
nor conduct on theirs, will tolerate this. 
Some of them are rank Destructives, 
periodical insults on all that is most 
valuable ; and this we will shew satis- 
factorily. But it must also be conceded 
that others, placed on sacred principles, 
and conducted with consistency and 
vigour, are at this moment leavening 
the population with the elements of 
sound political views. In fact, Christ- 
ianity, according to our constitution, 
must be the basis of all polities, if 
these are to have stamina and worth. 
Its great truths must communicate 
their colouring to all the crystal- 
lisation of social existence; and the 
man or the periodical that strikes into 
the national mind an inspired truth, 
as a nucleus around which personal 
and social consistency may gather, 
confers a benefit greater than if he 
endowed an hospital or gained a battle. 
The cement of our English constitution 
is, in the main, Protestantism; and 
those writers who teach this are sur- 
rounding it with bulwarks better than 
armies. “ Christianity,” said a vene- 
rable and patriarchal statesman, now 
gathered to his fathers, “ is part and 
parcel of the law of the land.” Havy- 
ing, in former articles, submitted to 
our readers much and interesting in- 
formation on the press in general, we 





may now fairly canvass the merits of 
the interesting section under notice. 
It is, then, worth while to take a view 
of that class of periodical literature 
that is so potent for good or evil, and 
is admitted to extend a wide-spread 
influence on the country; to give our 
hearty commendation to the deserving, 
and our hearty chastisement to the bad. 
What we do, we do impartially and 
heartily on every occasion. 


RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPERS. 


We start with this class. At first 
sight, it appears to occupy a very ano- 
malous position. We have been so 
long accustomed to associate patlia- 
mentary discussion, police reports, 
“alarming accidents,” ‘ destructive 
fires,” and other penny-a-line announce- 
ments, with the “ newspaper,” that we 
feel a sort of discord in the very heart 
of the expression, a “ religious news- 
paper.” But when we bear in mind, 
also, that there is a religious com- 
munity externally developed, with its 
changes, meetings, societies, progress 
and labours, at home and abroad, we 
must see that an organ of this kind 
may be of much service, and, to its 
supporters, possess at the same time 
great interest. Such a paper may 
also serve to bring the different sects of 
Christendom into greater acquaintance 
with each other, smooth down thei: 
asperities, and adduce those common 
rallying points which may beget the 
feelings of a stronger and more united 
brotherhood. At the very head of the 
religious newspaper press of the day, 
we must place 
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stamp returns of last year, this paper 
enjoys the largest circulation by far of 
the religious prints. It circulates chiefty 
among what is called the Evangelical 
party, though not exclusively. It is 
published on Mondays and Thursdays, 
and is an evening paper. It is Church 
of England strictly and decidedly ; but, 
withal, cherishes, as faras we have been 
able to detect, a tolerant and Christian 
respect for other reformed or foreign 
churches. Some of its leading articles, 
defensive of the great principle of na- 
tional responsibility and an ecclesias- 
tical establishment, have been enlight- 
ened and able, and have awakened 
sound feelings on that agitated question. 
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Its editor, or editors, clearly under- 
stand the subject, and lay it out gene- 
rally with effect. It has kept up a 
perpetual and most commendable war- 
fare with the political and factious 
Dissenters. We may have lashed them 
with greater power, but not with greater 
heartiness. It appears to have access 
to their Redcross and Ecclesiastical- 
Knowledge-Society proceedings ; and 
these it serves up, with suitable sauces, 
to Messrs. Binney, Burnet, and Co. 
We believe that this course is well 
fitted to do immense benefit to our 
church—much more than the Oxford 
collections of the nail-parings, beards, 
and unwashed inexpressibles of pseudo 
saints and real sinners. The former 
course is that of sound and sober 
Christianity ; the latter, the resource 
of weakness or of worthlessness—being 
an appeal to Babylon or Rahab for help. 
This last point reminds us of a tre- 
mendous controversy the Record has 
waged for months with Messrs. Per- 
cival,'Pusey, and Newman, whose mys- 
teries we cannot explain, and who 
appear to deplore the separation of 
the Church of England from the 
Church of Rome; and are anxious 
to make up for the delinquencies of 
the reformers, by patching on their 
garments some of what the stern 
Puritans would call “ Babylonish 
rags.” The Rev. Mr. Percival, as 
we understand, wrote a book com- 
mendatory of the Romish communion, 
and damning all Protestants, of all 
sects, who would not agree with him. 
The Rev. J. Cumming, it appears, of 
the Scottish Church administered due 
chastisement to the book and its chari- 
table author; and Mr. Percival imme- 
diately commenced damning the said 
chip of the old covenanter also. The 
Record having been made the Bothwell 
Bridge of the warfare between the 
reverend Claverhouse, and his opponent 
the Scottish worthy, felt itself very pro- 
perly called upon to act the part of 
umpire. Mr. Cumming declared that 
he had at least as good a chance of 
salvation as his opponent—and rather 
more, if the “* Roman schism ” was his 
ge confession of faith ; whereas 
Mr. Percival would not give the name 
of kirk, or church, to the Scottish esta- 
blishment, nor open a single avenue 
of hope hereafter to its clergy. The 
courtly phraseology that the epis- 
copal hero made use of was, John 
Cumming, Esq. minister of the Pres- 
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byterian communion, and Thomas 
Chalmers, Esq. professor of heresy in 
Edinburgh. e are not, of course, 
profound theologians in Recrna ; but 
we were never accused of such woful 
want of common sense as to be charge- 
able with admiring such a cham- 

ion of our own Episcopal church. 

he Record stepped in at this juncture, 
and pronounced verdict in favour of the 
northern combatant, and administered 
a most vigorous and enthusiastic flagel- 
lation to the rector of East Horsley. 
Since that time, every leading article 
has been hammering at the Percival 
and Pusey heresiarchs, and endeavour- 
ing to bring the men back to the 
Church of England, from their present 
abode on the borders of the Vatican: 
We have no hopes of its success. But 
certainly thetalent and learning brought 
to bear on the subject in the columns 
of the Record, do it very great credit. 
In one point only do they seem to us 
to have committed themselves. In 
their anxiety to demolish the stress laid 
upon the apostolical succession by their 
opponents, they have run to the very 
erroneous doctrine of the Dissenters, 
who deny and disclaim it. Now, every 
reformed church, as far as we have 
read or heard, claims this doctrine. 
The Dutch and Scotch Churches claim 
apostolic succession for their presbyters. 

he English Church claims it for her 
bishops and presbyters; and if the 
Record had admitted this doctrine to 
its full extent, they would have oc- 
cupied a more commanding position, 
and from thence poured down a raking 
fire on their adversaries. This is a 
pity. In giving our praise to the 
* leading religious newspaper,” we 
must also remark that it has its faults. 
It is on some points too punctilious ; 
on others, too querulous; and, on a 
few, it sees more than ordinary eyes 
are gifted to discern. But, after all, 
we do not claim perfection for our- 
selves. The Record is an able Pro- 
testant and Tory paper, and we bid it 
God speed. 

Tue Cuurcu or Encranp Ga- 
ZETTE.—This is an experiment. It set 
out under the auspices of a rather ano- 
malous publisher, who is, we presume, 
its proprietor. The publisher is very 
well known as connected with a dis- 
senting publication called the Evan- 
gelical Register, in which sentiments 
have been broached not very favour- 
able to the church; and on our 
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seeing its publication in such hands, 
we judged indifferently of its prospects. 
But, instead of being an approximation 
to dissent, it turned out to be within a 
very few hours’ march of the Record’s 
Messrs. Percival, Pusey, &c. &c. This 
paper, however, was soon withdrawn 
from Mr. Painter, who tried one of his 
own, and christened the original, now 
transferred to Fleet Street, The Ga- 
thercole Gazette, from its editor, Mr. 
Gathercole, a dissenting minister, licked 
up into a tolerable clergyman. It still 
upholds their sentiments to a great ex- 
tent, and is thereby the rival of the 
Record. It has thrown off some strong 
articles ; and is in hands that would 
carry it forward with some success, if 
it contrive to keep out of the forbid- 
den latitude of Rome, and within that 
of the Church of England. To use a 
favourite dissenting pun, we bid it 
gather coals, and make them blaze till 
Voluntaryism is reduced to ashes, but 
steer off from Popery. It may, perhaps, 
come off by degrees, as it gets more 
gray hairs; and, by and by, we may 
hail it as a useful labourer in its pre- 
scribed territories. It has presented not 
a few articles on the propriety of repeal- 
ing the Popish Emancipation-bill. In 
this respect, it stands almost singular 
and alone. With the principle in- 
volved in such a demand we wholly 
coincide. The expediency of it is an- 
other question. We believe there will 
never be justice for Ireland, or good 
government for England, or safety to 
our national church, till these vermin 
of the Beast are scourged out of a 
place they ought never to have been 
allowed to enter. The Gazette has 
taken the trumpet, and given no un- 
certain sound on this head. It advo- 
cates immediate repeal, professedly 
on the principles of experience, and 
clear conviction of perjury, which any 
jury, not packed by Dan, would bring 
in the defendants guilty of. Itdeserves 
for this some credit. But it is a ques- 
tion, among many of the more enlight- 
ened statesmen, how far it is expedient 
to urge this at the present moment. 
Is the fruit ripe for gathering? Is the 
present position of the Conservative 
party such as to allow of a division in 
their ranks at this crisis? In grasping 
at an inch, are we to forego the cer- 
tainty of an ell? Daniel O'Connell has 
taught us the use of the doctrine of 
instalments, which may here, perhaps, 
be adduced as an item worth consi- 
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deration. We do not pronounce our 
opinion on all these queries at present; 
but we do commend the Church of 
England Gazette for its fearlessness 
and independence on this point. It is 
regarded by the clergy as the rival and 
opponent of the Record; but its ar- 
ticles have not been such as to shew it 
has very great powers of competitor- 
ship. If its senior rival be just to itself, 
and tinge its articles with a little more 
churchmanship, or, rather, theological 
orthodoxy on ecclesiastical matters, it 
may bid defiance to its “ antecedentem 
claudo pede.” 

Much of the future destiny and success 
of these two papers will depend on the 
progress or prostration of what is now 
called “ Puseyism.” Should this sect 
attain any head in the Anglican branch 
ot the Catholic church, the Gazette 
is likely to rise. But should this 
party sink —and we believe the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of London, and, for certain, the 
Bishops of Chester and Winchester, 
have expressed their disapprobation of 
it—the Record is likely to add to its 
influence very considerably. It is a 
remarkable feature, that both the old 
high church party and the evangelical 
party reprobate the new Oxford school. 
In a company in which were several 
prebendaries and canons, all of the 
high church party, we made the ob- 
servation that certain divines were 
at least high church enough. They 
unanimously denied that these men 
could be called high churchmen in 
any sense. One said they were 
anti-Anglican and papal, and further 
off in an opposite direction from the 
real high church than the wildest evan- 
gelicals. We do not profess in this 
place to enter into any analysis of the 
conflicting sections; it is enough to 
say that the Gazette leans to the Oz- 


Jord Tracts, and the Record to the 


Thirty-nine Articles. The former joins 
rather with Laud; the latter, with the 
reformers, Simeon and others, of the 
evangelical party. Both are tolerably 
apart at home. The Gazette seems 
sometimes. as bitter as if its editor, 
having himself been a Dissenter, had 
wheeled right round, just to pommel 
his guondam associates. 

Tue Patriot.—This name is of 
similar derivation as lucus @ non lu- 
cendo. It is the great metropolitan 
organ of the three denominations ; 
or, rather, now, as the Socinians havé 
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cut the connexion, of the Binary 
association of Independents and Bap- 
tists. It professes to indicate the 
principles, politics, and deeds of the 
Dissenters, Radicals, Ministerialists, 
ke. &c. ; but it is by no means bigoted 
in its partialities. It can plead the 
cause of an anythingarian, provided 
this inexpressible is furthering the ‘* In- 
terest ;” Daniel O'Connell it often hugs ; 
Joseph Hume it positively idolises ; 
Mr. Baines it offers hebdomadal in- 
cense to; and if there be any other 
animal that brays in St. Stephens, or 
barks at White Conduit, he is sure to 
find pasture and praise in the Patriot. 
It seems, however, that its editor, or 
editors, are deeply grieved that the 
denominations enjoy no whole-hog re- 
presentative in St. Stephens; and, 
therefore, with new light, and by as un- 
expecied effrontery, it advocated the 
subscription for bringing the Rev. Mr. 
Burnet from Camberwell into St. 
Stephen’s chapel. That gentleman, 
we understand, sympathises deeply 
with the lines ofthe poet, in his famous 
Elegy,— 


“Full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert 
air,’”’— 


and fancies that, if he were only trans- 
planted, he would bloom in the eye of 
all Europe, in the richer soil and 
* sweeter air of the Commons, and dis- 
tribute episcopal fragrance on all the 
churches. We thought at the time 
the Dissenters proposed this step, that 
they had completely cut their own 
throats. They were wont to open 
whole Voluntary batteries against the 
church for suffering her mitred repre- 
sentatives to appear in the House of 
Lords, and we gave them credit for the 
sincerity of their views. But when 
Mr. Faithful left the meeting for the 
parliament, and the second thousand 
was being raised for translating Mr. 
Burnet to the Commons, we began 
to feel that we had been too chari- 
table, or judged of the whole body 
by the few exemplary Christians that 
professedly belong to it. The pens 
that wrote the vile stuff that employs 
the printers of the Patriot we do not 
know. We have understood that a 
“ stickit,” or runaway minister of the 
Scotch establishment, rich not by his 
stipend, occasionally embellished, or 
still embellishes, the patriotic pages ; 
VOL, XVIMI. NO, CV. 
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but the real Simon Pure we do not 
know. It is of no consequence ; he is 
far better in his native obscurity. He 
escaped the lash that flayed many of his 
fraternity, as wielded in Printing House 
Square. He developes himself so 
plainly in the Patriot, that it is not 
necessary we should even mention 
his name. It would not smell a bit 
more sweet for being known. We 
understand it is a paper that finds its 
way into few respectable families, its 
language being coarse, and its notions 
too violent even for its own latitude. 
It need scarcely be added, that it is 
radically republican, anti-church, and 
abusive of the best names, merely 
because, by a kind providence, they 
have enjoyed the advantages of an 
excellent education, and shewed their 
good sense in cleaving heartily to the 
church of their fathers. The only good 
composition in the pages of the Patriot 
is found in the advertisements, which 
are always succinct and readable, for 
obvious reasons. We believe there are 
one or two other dissenting daily pa- 
pers; but as we cannot get a sight of 
them without being at the expense of 
an advertisement, we leave them alone 
in the luxuries of Lethean sweets. 

Tue Watcuman.—This is a London 
weekly paper, espousing the principles 
of the Wesleyans, and the organ of that 
party. We have kept our eye upon 
the Watchman for a considerable pe- 
riod, and can truly say we have been 
refreshed alike by its political princi- 
ples and its intellectual power. Its 
calibre is decidedly of the first class ; 
whatever it treats, it does it well. With 
many ofits sectarian and Methodistical 
peculiarities, strictly so called, we have 
no sympathy ; accordingly, we skim 
over class-meetings, and thunder-and- 
lightning conversions, with that cursory 
glance which tells us substantially 
what is meant. We cast no discredit 
on Wesleyan tenets; we merely speak 
our impression : nor do we at all like 
the unwashed preachers that our Wes- 
leyan friends set up occasionally in 
their pulpits, whether 


‘¢ From Nova Zembla or the Line.” 


Their Newtons, Jacksons, and Bunt- 
ings are worth speaking of; but these 
are 


‘* Rari nantes in gurgite vasto,” 


But, avaunt to all theological inquiries ! 
We never were good theologians. We 
z 
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mean to say that the Conservative 
views advocated in the Watchman are 
generally sound, and set forth with a 
comprehensive vigour and evidence of 
research that would do credit to the 
Times or the Standard. It deserves to 
be known beyond its own denomina- 
tion. Its adherence to the princi- 
ple which lies at the basis of our ec- 
clesiastical establishments, and which 
was incorporated with our noble con- 
stitution as its cement and its safe- 
guard, is the more to be admired and 
applauded from the circumstance of 
its impartiality and disinterestedness. 
When the church-rate question was 
agitated in last parliament, and our 
church threatened with the weight of 
that “ heavy ministerial blow and sore 
discouragement,” and uproarious Vo- 
luntaries assembled together, and de- 
parted with fierce menaces of ruin to 
presbyter and bishop, the Watchman 
signalised its pages by able and con- 
clusive defences of the principle that 
measure evidently struck at, and car- 
ried with it the élite of that numerous 
and powerful section of English Christ- 
ians whose organ and leader it is. Nor 
has it been backward on any occasion 
to stand for the articles, the homilies, 
liturgy, and great principles of the 
establishment, whenever, and by whom- 
soever, these have been impugned. 
Such a defender is worth his weight in 
gold; he has no preferment to antici- 
pate in the national church, and can- 
not, therefore, be charged by the Vo- 
luntary agitators as looking out for 
place or pension ; and he has no inter- 
dict to fear. It is, surely, no light en- 
couragement to the advocates and up- 
holders of the national church that a 
body of seceders from its communion, 
outnumbering the whole three deno- 
minations by many thousands, and al- 
most equalling the members of the 
church itselfin numbers, are the stanch 
and uncompromising defenders of the 
main principles of our ecclesiastical 
polity, and are prepared to rally round 
the church of their fathers when the 
hour of need arrives. Such men are 
scarcely Dissenters; they are not Ra- 
dicals or Voluntaries ; they approach 
much nearer the primitive Non-con- 
formists,— objecting to some peculiari- 
ties, but to none of the principles, of the 
establishment. We expect to see the 
day when these champions of good shall 
be enabled to defend the church within 
her folds, and amid her“ green pastures.” 
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Scottish Guarpian.—This is the 
leading organ of the Scottish church, 
and was the first strictly religious paper 
that appeared in “ braid Scotland.” 
Many of its articles are written with 
energy and eloquence. It started at 
first with rather strong Whig leanings 
and partialities. It was in favour of 
the Roman Catholic Emancipation 
Bill; but we believe it has had time to 
repent its early misconduct. The great 
cause of its early misconduct was the 
speech of Dr. Chalmers, and the in- 
fluence of Mr. Colquhoun, at that time 
member for Dumbarton, a_ share- 
holder, and otherwise intimately con- 
nected with the Guardian,—both in 
favour of that fatal measure, and both, 
we are now sure, sick of its results, 
Mr. Colquhoun is a lion rampant: his 
head and fore paws are in pure atmo- 
sphere; but his hinder parts are still, 
we fear, in the quagmire of Whiggism. 
He is a genuine Establishment man,— 
being an Episcopalian in the south, 
and a Presbyterian in the north. If 
the Guardian erred in this matter, it 
has during the last few years more than 
compensated for its former sin, by the 
strong interest it has taken in the papal 
warfare. It has devoted much of its 
space to the exposure of the profligacy, 
perjury, and dark principles of the 
church of Rome; and it has done as 
much to rally and restore the dis- 
ordered feelings of the Scottish po- 
pulation as any other provincial or- 
gan we know of. Dr. Murdoch, the 
soi-disant bishop of Glasgow, and his 
friend, Dominus Dens, have got many 
a severe castigation in its columns,— 
their fraternity and fellow-feelings have 
been well ripped up. Its labours, 
also, in the cause of our national esta- 
blishments,—its expositions of the prin- 
ciples on which they repose,— its re- 
probation of the Glasgow and Pais- 
ley wasps (Professor Wilson was a 
honey-bee, bred by mistake in that 
hive), who threatened the ruin of 
church and university,— and its per- 
vading Conservatism, are all worthy of 
the greatest praise. We believe that 
it aided very materially the triumph of 
sound principle over tumultuous de- 
mocracy in the election of Sir Robert 
Peel to the rectorship of the Glasgow 
University,—a triumph felt to be 
greater there than seen to be here, We 
have occasionally seen some threats 
in this paper to revive the obsolete 
shout against prelacy. This we hope 
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its editor will never suffer. Because 
a party has arisen on this side the 
Tweed that unchurches all the three 
millions of the Scottish population, we 
shall be sorry if the equally popish jus 
divinum of presbytery be evoked, and its 
stern and unbending advocates proceed 
to anathematise all that do not conform 
to that ecclesiastical polity. Plenty of 
work remains to be done without com- 
promise. Let us concede prejudices, 
though we refuse to compromise princi- 
ples. There are great points in com- 
mon between the two churches ; let 
them therefore forbear to fulminate ex- 
communications against each other. 
Our constitution placed in jeopardy, 
our ecclesiastical institutions assailed, 
should bind in one sacred brotherhood 
all loyal hearts and clear heads—church 
and kirk — Record and Guardian. 
Tue AperpEEN ConsTITUTIONAL. 
—This is an infant paper, but of great 
promise. It is, not, perhaps, so strictly 
ecclesiastic as the former; but, yet, 
Protestantism, the palladium of the 
land, is its watchword. It has thrown 
off some leading articles in its earlier 
numbers of no ordinary worth, in ex- 
posing the efforts of infidel politicians 
to injure our educational institutions. 
It appears not so able in this field 
during the last three months, and reads 
as if a change of editors had occurred. 
No flippancy, we think, will make up 
for the solid matter it used to embody on 
educational matters. Its forte was evi- 
dently the educational and university 
question. Whether it pounded Sandy 
Bannerman, or flogged schoolmaster 
Brougham, or exposed the blunders and 
schoolboy drivelling of the Aberdeen 
Herald, it acquitted itself with dexterity 
and effect. It retains its principles 
fully, and still great calibre. It is to 
us amazing that Aberdonians, those 
nor-a-wa bodies, should be disposed 
to Radicalism, and need at this day 
new Conservative spurs to the extent 
we have learned. We had thought 
they would have shewn theinselves 
more cannie than to have espoused such 
a ruinous crotchet. Our northern 
neighbours may depend on it, that if 
Dan and Joe get the ascendency in 
this meridian, dancin’ cairn will be no 
More disturbed by the powder-blast or 
the mason’s hammer, and Hadden’s 
Steam-engine get a rest from its ar- 
duous labours for a quarter of a century 
to come. Neither granite nor gray 
stockings will be required any longer 
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from that locality, should Radicals be 
able to rule the roast. The Aberdeen 
callants have always been thought sa- 
gacious, and might, therefore, be ex- 
pected to foresee these unprofitable re- 
sults: as a proof of this, we may refer 
to the circumstance of a London Jew, 
one of the most astute of his tribe, who 
went to Aberdeen to commence busi- 
ness, we presume, in the usual old c/o’ 
line. The unfortunate Israelite in a 
few years narrowly escaped a lodge- 
ment in the Tolbooth, as a bankrupt; 
and returned to London, cheering him- 
self under his losses, and rejoicing the 
hearts of his fraternity of Benjamin 
and Judah with the unexpected intel- 
ligence that he had discovered one of 
the lost ten tribes, in 57° 9’ north lati- 
tude, and somewhere about 2° 5’ west 
longitude: and the satisfactory proof 
he adduced was, that there they were 
all as sharp as himself. One of the ten 
tribes wonld never vote for Joseph 
Hume if not paid for it. Had the 
Aberdeen bodies continued in this 
state, they would not have lapsed into 
the Serbonian bog of Radicalism, and 
begotten in the murky eclipse the 
Aberdeen Herald. Be this as it may, 
we rejoice to see a most potent counter- 
active to the principles of new college- 
mongers, new-fangled schemes of edu- 
cation, Voluntaryism, Radicalism, and 
other pestilential heresies, in the Aber- 
deen Ecnstitutional. 


‘© An’ wha winna wish guid luck to its 
cause, 
May never guid luck be their fa’.” 


Inverness Protestant Heratp. 
— This is another result of the Con- 
servative and Protestant spirit which 
has been gathering strength and ma- 
turity in the Hyperborean realms of 
North Britain. Like the Constitutional 
of Aberdeen, it originated from a com- 
mittee of friends of the good cause ; 
but, unlike the Constitutional, which, 
when once started, placed its destiny 
upon its own inherent merits, the 
Herald, we perceive, seeks to keep up 
its life by still soliciting charity. We 
do not like this. A hand or two at 
launching are very expedient, but fo- 
reign assistance after the bark is fairly 
afloat indicates either shareholders 
afraid of losses, or a zero state of Pro- 
testantism in Inverness-shire. We do 
not mean by this to cast any dispa- 
ragement on the Herald. On the con- 
trary, we regard it, on the whole, as of 
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sound and serviceable stuff, and likely 
to wear well. Shorter and more con- 
densed articles would be an improve- 
ment, but there is an honesty and 
straightforwardness we like in its 
lengthiest disquisitions. There is one 
fault in the Herald, we observe, creep- 
ing into its columns; and that a com- 
mon one. It admits drivelling articles 
on local Highland scenery, pieces of 
bad poetry, and other contributions of 
the same stamp, that look as ifintended 
to fill up space. We have noticed, 
a sad omission; viz., monthly notices 
of Conservative periodicals. Such no- 
tices are alike interesting, serviceable 
to the paper, and meritorious to the 
cause. It is not too late for the young 
man to see to these things. Silence on 
this head is a grievous error on the part 
of the editor of the Inverness Herald. 
Tue Dustin Recorv.—This paper 
is the only strictly religious newspaper 
in the whole land of St. Patrick. For 
some reason, it has added to its cog- 
nomen the Statesman. It occupies in 
the Irish metropolis and church about 
the same position which the London 
Record holds here. It advocates, ge- 
nerally, the same sentiments ; and, we 
presume, circulates chiefly among the 
same party. We have been in the 
habit of reading it for some time, and 
feel quite at ease in furnishing an es- 
timate of its worth. It is Protestant 
and Conservative to the core, and bases 
both on the religious principles it ad- 
vocates. On all the great Irish ques- 
tions it has taken a sound and active 
part. O'Connell and his election 
friends, the priests, and the other sur- 
liced ruffians that brought Dens to 
ear on Guinness's stout, and Maynooth 
menaces to help the Melbourne inca- 
pables — the fifth of November fright, 
which the Castle and liberal chaplains, 
from his grace of Dublin downward, 
were doomed to experience—the plun- 
der of the Irish Church, and the pa- 
pistication of the Irish municipal cor- 
porations—have all been well handled 
by the Record, and turned inside out 
in its leaders. This is our element 
and our delight. The editor is a man 
of tact and strength of mind; and, in 
one word, we would recommend the 
Dublin Record, or Statesman, to every 
Irish Protestant. The Dublin Evening 
Mail may display more mental calibre, 
and contain more miscellaneous and di- 
versified materials, but it comes short 
of the Dublin Record in some of those 
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points which it is peculiarly competent 
for a religious journal to take up and in- 
vestigate. The Voluntary, or Dis- 
senting warfare, has also occupied the 
attention of the Dublin Record ; and 
many sensible reflections have made 
their appearance in its columns: but 
this is not its forte. Its field with no 
favour is the Protestant conflict, toward 
which it bends its energies and excels, 

Tue Curistian Journat.—This 
is stamped, and, therefore, a news- 
paper, though its fortnightly appear- 
ance is half-way toward the magazine. 
It is not a depository of original matter, 
and, therefore, requires very little of 
our notice. Occasionally an essay, or 
article from an eminent clergyman, 
makes its appearance in the journal; 
but, with this exception, it collects and 
compresses rather the essence of the 
monthly religious magazines, than fur- 
nishes any thing not formerly pub- 
lished. At the close of each number 
it presents an epitome of the politics 
ofthe day and the progress of events, 
sensible, and obviously Conservative. 

Tue Acnit Heratp.—This is an 
interesting document, conducted chiefly 
by the Rev. Mr. Nangle. It gives 
most interesting accounts of the labours 
and persecutions undergone by the 
apostolic men who are reclaiming to 
civilisation and to righteousness the 
savage hordes of John Machale. A 
Liberal government, at the request of 
the priests, tried to suppress it. In this, 
however, they not only failed, but ad- 
ded to its popularity. 

These appear to be the leading 
strictly religious newspapers that are 
published in the three kingdoms. In 
winding up our observations we must 
make a very important remark—a 
remark that demands the serious notice 
of the Ministerialists and Radicals of 
the country: it is this— ReExicron Is 
ON THE SIDE oF ConsERvatTisM. With 
the exception of one solitary Dissenting 
paper, the Patriot—and, it may be, an- 
other hole-and-corner print—the reli- 
gious newspapers of the country are the 
open and uncompromising advocates of 
Conservative principles. This is a most 
striking and impressive consideration. 
It is the habit, generally, of Conservative 
statesmen, to base their views on the 
fundamental and glorious principles of 
the English constitution—to advocate 
certain measures, because they are cal- 
culated to lead to certain valuable 
results— and to resist the encroach- 
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ments of the fierce democracy, on the 
strong grounds of an enlightened phi- 
losophy and ripe experience ; and these 
are tribunals never to be lost sight of 
in the adjudication of political mea- 
sures. But it certainly must strengthen 
the hands of the powerful opposition 
that now covers the assaulted liberties 
and menaced institutions of their native 
land, to be assured that signal piety, as 
well as great talent, is enlisted on their 
side; that the faith of millions, as well 
as the prescriptions of the Magna 
Charta, sustain and side them; that 
the prayers of Christian men, as well 
as the resources of gifted minds, are 
lifted up in averting the catastrophes 
that are knowingly courted, or in igno- 
rance hurried on, by reckless and un- 
principled statesmen. The Dissenter 
must not dare to look for his politics 
in the heart of his creed; the two can- 
not coalesce, unless, like ropes of sand, 
by the force of external compression. 
The Dissenter must leave his religion 
in his closet, or his chapel, or in any 
other safe lock-up, when he goes forth 
in quest of political light, or to advo- 
cate the return of members that co- 
incide with his political views. Its 
presence at such a moment torments 
his conscience, restrains his tongue, 
and checks too strongly his liberal 
partialities. His faith condemns his 
politics, and his politics are barely im- 
pudent enough to invite the co-opera- 
tion of his faith. His vote and his 
Bible must never be stored together in 
the same pocket. Hence, when Dr. 
Pye Smith went forth, with the chi- 
valry of a knight-errant, to vote for the 
ejected goose, he took care, we under- 
stand, to purge every leaven of religion 
out of his mind, and every page of his 
theological prelections from his doublet 
together; and after the dire agony he 
experienced that morning, in endea- 
vouring to silence an obstreporous con- 
science, and hush the protestations of 
Peter and Paul, he mustered nerve 
enough to do what, for the honour of 
Britain, very few ministers of Christian- 
ity would feel competent to; viz. to 
make a speech in favour of the claims 
and character of (proh Hoxton! proh 
Homerton!) Joseph Hume! Another 
proof of this fact, viz. the intense anti- 
pathy that subsists between Christianity 
and Radical politics, is the circumstance 
that, go where he likes for his religion 
(and we hope he goes to the Bible), 
the Dissenter must go to those cloacas 
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of the age—those turbid puddles — 
the Dispatch, the Weekly Chronicle, 
the Sun, Morning Chronicle, Globe, 
&c. &c. He must drink at such fonts, 
or politically die. He has scarce the 
shadow of a journal that combines his 
political views with his religious prin- 
ciples. A Tory, or Conservative Re- 
ligious Newspaper, is harmony in utter- 
ance, and exemplified in fact, nearly 
every day in the week ; but a Radical 
Religious Journal !—it is admirably 
illustrated by the mongrel fiction of 
the poet: 
‘‘Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas 
Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter 
atrum 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa su- 
perne, 
Spectatum admissi risum teneatis, amici ? 
Credite, Dissenters, isti tabule fore 
newspaper 
Persimilem, cujus, velut «egri somnia, 
vane 
Fingentur species : ut nec pes nec caput 
unl 
Reddatur forme. ‘ Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit equa 
potestas.’ 
Scimus, et hanc veniam petimusque da- 
musque VICcISsim : 
Sed non ut placidis coeant immitia, non ut 
Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribusagni.” 
In proportion, it evidently appears, 
as a newspaper becomes religious, it 
ceases to be Radical. If Joseph Hume, 
Grote, Wakley, &c., became enlight- 
ened and sober-minded Christians, the 
Jirst would cease to vote “ black white,” 
or goad a province of his country to 
rebellion ; the second would make his 
ballot-box a depository for subscrip- 
tions to some work of humanity ; and 
the dast-mentioned squeezable personage 
would stick to his lancet, pestle, and 
pill-boxes. It is impossible that the 
trio just enumerated could foment the 
treason of Papineau, the insurrection of 
the Canadians, and minister divers other 
parliamentary and Crown-and-Anchor 
stimulants to throw off the “ baleful 
dominion of England,” if they read, or, 
reading, believed, the maxim of an an- 
cient book, ‘* Let every soul be subject 
to the higher powers; for there is no 
power but of God. Whosoever resisteth 
the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God.” Our conclusion is a decided 
one —that a Radical Christian is a 
nonentity : the two epithets cannot be 
combined—they pertain to antagonist 
categories; the one must, of necessity, 
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be the grave of the other. A Radical 
or Ministerial Religious Newspaper is 
an equally impossible phenomenon ; 
as the one character progresses, the 
other retrogrades, until the abortive at- 
tempt to unite discordant materials 
issues either in a purely Christian and 
Conservative, or a purely Infidel and 
Radical print. The old English in- 
ference is the right one. 


TheA tar is the prop ofthe Turone, 
the Prescrirrions ofa sound faith, the 
foundation of the Panpecrs of Runny- 
MEDE. The two alternatives are, Dis- 
sent, Democracy, Destructives, Volun- 
taries, and other cages of unclean birds, 
—or the Estantisuep Cuurcu and 
the Constitution, True Re icion, 
and ConsERvaTIVE VIEWS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE HAMMERSMITH GHOST. 


MiseraB_e wretch thatI am! Out- 
lawed — calumniated — dreaded and 
abhorred, who will listen to my la- 
mentations ? who will sympathise with 
my afflictions? The bugbear of child- 
ren; shunned by mankind—by woman 
—infatuated woman: but, let me not 
be hurried away by my feelings— 


** To love, is human ; to forgive, divine.” 


My father was a wine and spirit 
merchant. He had offices in Mincing 
Lane: a cottage at Sydenham. My 
father was the handsomest man of three 
counties. Florid in complexion—frank, 
generous, and gallant in disposition,— 
his face was his misfortune: beauty 
made him bankrupt. My mother was 
a lovely woman. Her eyes were beau- 
tiful as the heavens; her teeth were 
pearls; her brow was fair as moon- 
light; her breath was fragrance; and 
her glance was death. No one could 
look upon her and breathe. I was an 
only child: the picture of my mother. 
My hair might not be quite so dark 
(hers was auburn) ; my eyes of a lighter 
blue, not quite so full, and more deep- 
ly inserted in their sockets; my eye- 
brows, too, might be less finely arched, 
indicating greater determination of pur- 
pose, and a more masculine tone of 
of thought: still my mother’s fascinat- 
ing expression was apparent to every 
beholder. The resemblance struck my 
nurse immediately I was born; and, 
in a transport of admiration, she press- 
ed my nose to her lips with such pas- 
sionate ardour as to leave upon its ex- 
tremity an obtuse mark of affection, 
which has never been obliterated. With 
this exception, my countenance was 
perfect. But why do I dwell upon 
this painful theme? Nature has la- 
vished her charms upon my person, 
only to plant a dagger in my heart. 

Before I was three months old, my 
appearance excited the cupidity of a 


gang of gipsies. They encamped near 
my father's residence. The nursery. 
maid dared hardly walk out with me. 
One day, when she had ventured to an 
imprudent distance from home, a band 
of these marauders accosted her, and 
attempted to snatch me from her arms; 
and had it not been for a Newfound- 
land dog, who kept them at bay while 
the girl fled screaming for protection, 
they must have accomplished their dia- 
bolical object. I was then only in 
the first stage of infantine equipments. 
My mother, alarmed for my safety, 
persuaded father to remove from Sy- 
denham altogether. He did so. But 
the gipsies followed us; and every 
night their blazing fires might be seen 
on the neighbouring common, from our 
attic window, while several ill-looking 
fellows were observed constantly lurk- 
ing about the house after dark, watch- 
ing for an opportunity to rush into the 
nursery, and carry off the faultless 
model of humanity; from the exhi- 
bition of which they calculated upon 
reaping a golden harvest. They suc- 
ceeded : by what means, I will briefly 
relate. 

The ruin of my father I have attri- 
buted to his being the handsomest 
man of three counties. As might be 
supposed, the squirearchy (who were, 
at that time, coarse alike in features 
and manner) became jealous of him, 
and could not tolerate him in their 
presence. Frequently when my father, 
with his characteristic frankness and 
cordiality, would have joined them in 
field sports—such as hunting and 
coursing, — they would ride away in a 
body, looking back upon him with an 
assumed expression of scorn ; at which 
my father would laugh heartily, and, 
returning home, would jocularly tell 
my mother what had transpired, which 
caused her to weep copiously in secret, 
for she had more sensibility than my 
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father—and was, in every respect, a 
lovely woman. The squirearchy were, 
I regret to say, much given to litigation. 
Unfortunately, there was an attorney 
with a large family in our village, and 
it so happened that my father, by some 
ill-timed stroke of pleasantry, provoked 
his resentment. From this moment I 
date my father’s insolvency: he was 
cast in six or seven actions; the 
damages and costs of one of which 
amounted to five thousand five hun- 
dred pounds! The sheriff’s officers 
came and took him in execution. It 
was a dark day for all parties. My 
mother swooned, revived, and swooned 
again, from morning till night. We 
were alone in the dining-room. I en- 
deavoured in vain to console her, by 
pleading the certainty of my father’s 
release from prison when his innocence 
should be substantiated. (I was but 
eleven years of age, and my ignorance 
of the wisdom of our national juris- 
prudence is therefore not to be won- 
dered at.) ‘What will become of 
you, my child?” she said; and fell 
on my neck, overwhelmed with grief. 
Before I could relieve her mind of all 
anxiety on my account, the three win- 
dow sashes were simultaneously thrown 
up, and as many members of the 
gipsy tribe, with black grizzled beards, 
and sacks slung over their shoulders, 
jumped into the room. Each man 
also carried a strong knotty cudgel. 
My mother raised her arms, and shriek- 
ed. They were proceeding at once to 
seize upon me, when my mother at- 
tracted their attention. The trio paus- 
ed, and became like statues, under the 
talismanic influence of that lovely wo- 
man. “ Take what you will, but spare 
my child!” cried my mother, with an 
imploring countenance, that would 
have wrung pity from a stone wall. 
The ruffians looked at one another 
with burning jealousy, as if each would 
have cheerfully cut his companions’ 
throats. Presently, uttering a warlike 
exclamation, they flourished their wea- 
pons, and commenced a sort of Milesian 
battle. Neither courage nor energy were 
wanting in this sanguinary contest. 
Blows fell loud and rapidly ; chairs were 
overturned ; mirrors broken. My mo- 
ther took to fainting: every thing was 
in confusion. At length, the tallest 
man laid his antagonists, with bleeding 
skulls, prostrate at his feet, and, ad- 
vancing to my mother with a smile of 
triumph and congratulation, would 
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fain have embraced her. “ Wretch!” 
I exclaimed, interposing my childish 
and feeble frame; “touch a hair of 
my mother’s head at your peril!” The 
savage outcast grinned like an ogre; 
and, unloosing his sack, he suddenly 
clapped the mouth of it over my own, 
and drawing it down, tied it, with a 
piece of cord, tightly round my ancles. 
Then throwing me across his shoulder, 
he rushed from the room. I saw my 
mother no more; but never will fade 
from my remembrance the image of 
that amiable and lovely woman. 

Night was beginning to fall, as my 
carrier, running as fast as his heels 
would permit him, arrived at his com- 
rades’ rendezvous. The lawless clan 
were in ecstasies at having secured so 
valuable a prize. No sooner had they 
taken me out of the sack, than two 
black-eyed girls flew towards me, and, 
with caresses and every other means of 
conciliation, endeavoured to persuade 
me to leave off crying, and take my 
hands out of my pockets. Mean- 
time, the sturdy crew danced around 
me, whistling and snapping their fingers 
with unbounded gratification. When 
their excitement had somewhat sub- 
sided, they sat down to supper, each 
individual helping himself with a long 
ladle out of a huge iron pot, that stood 
in the centre of them. They would 
have prevailed upon me to partake of 
their repast, which they termed “ jug- 
ged hare ;” but I, having recognised 
the tortoiseshell skin of one of my 
mother’s favourite kittens hanging up, 
determined to die of starvation first. 
I then cried myself to sleep; and on 
awaking the next morning, found that 
somebody had been kind enough to 
deposit me on a bed of clean straw, 
with a counterpane, distinguished by 
every imaginable combination of co- 
lours, thrown over me to keep me 
warm. On looking round, I perceived 
a young woman, with dark glossy hair, 
and captivating little feet, set off by 
small silver buckles, lighting some dry 
sticks, to boil the kettle for breakfast. 
Observing that I was awake, she ad- 
vanced and, stooping down, kissed me 
tenderly, calling me “ her pretty boy.” 
Before I could wipe my lips, another 
young female, not quite so symmetrical 
in figure, with a black velvet band en- 
circling her olive-coloured throat, stole 
forward to where I lay, and would 
have followed her sister-in-law’s ex- 
ample, had not a bilious looking old 
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crone, in a plain white cap, crept 
stealthily behind her, and inflicted 
such an unexpected smack on her 
broad and naked shoulders, that the 
colour mounted up so vividly in her 
cheeks, as to resemble the crimson 
bottles in an apothecary’s window. 
At this the silver buckles began to 
titter; which being observed by her 
rival, she rushed forwards and, with 
her nails, inflicted three perpendicular 
red streaks on the face of her sister-in- 
law; in return for which, the silver 
buckles made bold with a handful 
of the luxuriant raven tresses which 
adorned her of the black velvet neck- 
band. By this means, further hos- 
tilities were prevented. The black 
velvet neck-band, in an agony of pain 
and mortification, instantly threw her- 
self upon my couch, and began de- 
vouring me with sobs and kisses, till 
two of her male acquaintances hu- 
manely approached, and relieved me 
of this horrible persecution. And now 
it was that I first became sensible of 
the fatal tendency of those fascinating 
qualities which I inherited from that 
lovely woman, to whom allusion had 
already been so frequently made. 

I was kept close prisoner for a week, 
during which time my guardians com- 
pelled me to wash my face three times 
a-day in walnut liquor. By this pro- 
cess it acquired that sentimental Ger- 
man-student cast, which the gentle sex 
are wont to regard with so languishing 
an eye. “ We must think about business 
now, my little man,” said the chief of the 
gang, an artful-looking fellow, with a 
Roman nose, one morning ; and hav- 
ing equipped me in a conical-shaped 
old brown beaver hat, turned up with 
green, with a peacock’s feather, and a 
short scarlet cloak, they mounted me 
upon a donkey, and set off upon their 
travels. First went grimy-visaged 
tinkers, with their swinging charcoal- 
pots; then fortune-tellers, with their 
sly looks and kerchiefed heads; after 
them came matrons, with their latest 
progeny in their hoods, followed by 
sour old beldames, bending beneath a 
weight of luggage that would have 
made a camel stagger. The rear was 
brought up by ragged urchins, slow, 
swaggering donkey-carts, rough, sneak- 
ing curs, and all the remaining para- 
phernalia of that extraordinary people, 
who, despite the denunciations of our 
magistracy, will persist in living and 
sleeping in the open air. 


As soon as we entered a village, the 
windows of the principal boarding- 
school were crowded in no time with 
alpitating young ladies, eager to be- 
Pott the beautiful boy; for so I was 
universally denominated. Hopeful and 
imaginative housemaids, whose mis- 
tresses were absent, flocked within 
their respective gates, to have their 
matrimonial portions predicted by in- 
fallible palmistry ; while elderly cooks, 
who had experienced that “ hope de- 
ferred which maketh their hearts sick,” 
brought scuttles and saucepans, with 
accidental or recently executed frac- 
tures, to be repaired, by way of pretext 
for obtaining some insight into my 
birth, parentage, and education. Farm- 
yards were deserted, and ducks and 
geese left without protection. One 
might have taken me to be the popular 
candidate of a general election ; where- 
upon I was minded to commence 
begging, which I did with almost un- 
precedented success. These demon- 
strations of good feeling were extremely 
grateful to all parties concerned, inas- 
much as they furnished many oppor- 
tunities of enriching our treasury and 
larder, to an extent of which the public 
had no suspicion. Silver dessert spoons, 
boiled capons, knuckles of ham, cloaks, 
walking-sticks, shoes, and ‘umbrellas, 
flowed surreptitiously into our capa- 
cious wallet: from which I discovered 
that our governors stood more indebted 
for what they obtained to their own 
illegal ingenuity, than to public muni- 
ficence and favour ; and that our esta- 
blishment, like others of greater conse- 
quence, was not entirely supported by 
voluntary contributions. 

With this mercenary gang I re- 
mained for nearly four years, during 
which time I learned, from a news- 
paper, that my mother had died, and 
my father taken the benefit of the act 
and gone abroad. At length fortune 
smiled upon me, and sent woman, that 
angel of mercy, to release me from 
captivity. 

One warm day we were sauntering 
along, when we fell in with a travelling 
carriage and four, driven by postilions, 
and covered with dust. There was a 
lady of five or six-and-twenty inside, 
of charming voluptuous beauty; op- 
posite to whom sat a foreign-looking 
gentleman, with gray moustaches and 
a cloak trimmed with fur. After sur- 
veying me for an instant with her 
opera-glass, she desired the carriage to 
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stop, and having held some conversa- 
tion with the gipsies, whom she beck- 
oned to approach, she handed them a 
purse of gold ; upon which they came, 
and whispering to me that I should 
soon come back again, carried me to 
her ladyship, who with ineffable sweet- 
ness requested me to take a seat beside 
her. She must have been a countess : 
never had I before seen such a sublime 
creature. The foreign gentleman, with 
the gray moustaches, said nothing, but 
looked stern and thoughtful. Her lady- 
ship was fondling a very petit lap-dog, 
whose milk-white shaggy coat was 
dressed to resemble a diminutive lion. 
After looking at me with reflecting de- 
light, the countess dropped her canine 
protégée ; which offending the petulant 
little animal, it made a sudden snap at 
my shin, the pain of which caused me 
to cry out and faint (being of a sensi- 
tive temperament) in the arms of my 
adorable patroness and benefactor. 

On recovering my senses, I found 
myselfin bed in an unknown apart- 
ment. A newsuit, consisting of a sky- 
blue jacket, distinguished by its little 
Dutchman’s tail, silver lace, and sugar- 
loaf buttons, with pantaloons to cor- 
respond, had been substituted for my 
own discreditable apparel. I arose, 
and had just completed my toilet, 
when a powdered lacquey appeared, 
and conducted me down stairs into an 
elegant boudoir, where I found the 
countess, reading at a table whereon 
stood a vase of flowers. She inquired 
kindly afier my health, and desired the 
servant to bring me a glass of wine, and 
some sweet biscuits. I could hardly 
sip the wine for admiring her ladyship’s 
blooming and enchanting features. 

“* Edmund,” said she, leaning her 
cheek pensively on her hand,—“ is 
your name Edmund?” 

“* No— Julian, your ladyship,” I 
replied. 

“Should you like to be my page, 
Julian?” said the countess, smiling be- 
witchingly. 

[ fell on my knee. “ My lady!” 
said I, struggling for utterance, “ you 
have redeemed me from captivity and 
degradation ; your beneficence has ex- 
cited emotions in my bosom which 
words cannot express: to you I am for 
ever bound.” 

*“ Rise, Julian, rise!’ said the 
countess hastily, while her cheek, suf- 
fused with crimson, recognised the in- 
cense of flattery. 
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“ No, your ladyship,” I answered, 
“‘T am your slave ; and let me not 
rise till my lips seal the bond of grati- 
tude which is indelibly inscribed upon 
my heart.” I raised her delicate and 
fairylike hand ; but before I could im- 
= thereon the promised token, I 

eard footsteps approaching, and, turn- 
ing round, beheld the foreign gentle- 
man of the gray moustaches. His eyes 
were like reservoirs of lightning. He 
drew a thin rapier from the bamboo 
cane that he carried, and, knitting his 
brows revengefully, exclaimed, “ Die, 
reptile!” and made a thrust at my left 
side, which I evaded, by diving be- 
tween his legs. 

“ For Heaven’s sake! Babonique !” 
cried the countess, attempting to arrest 
him. 

Babonique tore himself away, and 
pursued me into the adjoining room, in 
one corner of which was a small closet, 
into which I precipitately fled, closing 
the door after me. The count deli- 
berately turned the key, and walked 
away with it, leaving me to all the 
horrors of darkness, solitude, and suffo- 
cation. Oh! how many miseries of 
domestic life might be prevented, if 
people would only listen to argument 
and explanation. 

My feelings it would be difficult to 
describe. The novelty and awfulness 
of my situation had lain prostrate my 
energies, and I stood ghastly and in- 
animate as a condemned malefactor. 
Now and then I heard the countess at 
some distance, engaged in earnest con- 
versation with Babonique. At length 
her voice died away; expostulation 
was fruitless ; she had gone into hys- 
terics. Finding my respiration becom- 
ing oppressed, I began groping about, 
with the faint hope of discovering some 
outlet, or mode of escape. My hand 
came in contact with the handle ofa 
door; it yielded—it gave way, and, 
bursting through the paper which co- 
vered it on the opposite side, it flew 
open, and I fell headlong into a spacious 
room, lighted with chandeliers, where 
a fashionable party was assembled at 
dinner. The ladies, in their white os- 
trich plumes and silk turbans, shrieked 
in wild consternation. One or two 
thin young men became pallid as 
corpses; while big drops of perspira- 
tion appeared on the perplexed brow of 
a fat old gentleman, who occupied the 
extreme end of the table, and who 
seemed to have no very definite con- 
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ception of what had excited his guests’ 
astonishment and alarm. I explained 
every thing. The ladies’ eyes were ri- 
vetted upon me. 

“ Are you in want ofa situation ?” 
said the fat gentleman’s lady, whose 
figure, though somewhat overdrawn, 
boasted of that majestic and command- 
ing air which cannot fail to make an 
impression. 

“ Madam,” I replied, “ I have no 
friends ; the ruffian band who stole me 
from my home have so changed my 
complexion, that my own mother, were 
she living, would not be able to iden- 
tify me again.” 

* Can you wait at table?” inquired 
the lady. I bowed. “ Then stand 
behind my chair,” she returned, with a 
smile of condescension ; then, turning 
her head, she whispered, nodding to 
the fat old gentleman, “ that is your 
master, Alderman Whipple!” I looked 
at my master, and perceived that his 
faculties were absorbed in wiping 7 
his soup-plate with a piece of bread. 
After dinner, the ladies adjourned, and 
ay mistress desired me to attend upon 

er. 

There were two sofas in the room to 
which we retired, whereon Mrs. Alder- 
man Whipple and her company ar- 
ranged themselves in all their self- 
sustained dignity. So splendid an 
array of beauty and diamonds I had 
never before witnessed. My duty con- 
sisted in serving them with coffee. It 
seemed that my demeanour possessed a 
kind of magnetic attraction for the 
ladies’ eyes ; three times was my in- 
step scalded by their negligence in tak- 
ing their cups, and many of the latter, 
china and gold, fell, and were broken 
in returning them. 

“ Julian!” said Mrs. Alderman 
Whipple, looking at me admiringly, 
“ who was your father, Julian ?” 

“ Ah, madam !” I replied, “ he was 
the handsomest man of three counties.” 

The ladies sighed in combination, 
and I almost perceived the ceiling heave 
with the swell of their uplifting emo- 
tions. Suddenly we were alarmed by 
a scuffling without. The folding doors 
were thrown open, and Count Ba- 
bonique, of the gray moustaches, ap- 
peared with his naked sword, struggling 
between Alderman Whipple and an- 
other stout gentleman. His glance 
encountered mine. I shuddered. 

“ Unhand me, sirs !” exclaimed 
Babonique, stamping violently, and 
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breaking away with pertinacious rage, 
he sprang towards me. I rose up. 
The ladies, perceiving my danger, 
formed themselves into a circular bar- 
rier for my protection. Count Ba- 
bonique was transfixed. He bit his lip 
tll it bled; then, with blood-thirsty 
deliberation, broke his weapon in two, 
cast it on the floor, and, tearing his 
hair, rushed, maddened, from our pre- 
sence. Woman had been my pre- 
server. Who shall too highly admire 
such substantial bulwarks, ortoo warmly 
eulogise such unflinching temerity ? 
Half-a-dozen aldermen’s wives would 
be the most efficient body guard to 
royalty itself. 

It being deemed imprudent that I 
should remain in so contiguous a situ- 
ation to my inveterate enemy, an ami- 
able discussion ensued among the 
ladies, respecting who should take 
charge of me. Poor Mrs. Alderman 
Whipple sat alone, sobbing pitifully. 

“* Miss Burnett’s carriage waiting! 
announced the powdered lacquey. A 
short, deep-blooming, elderly lady, in 
long, lilac-coloured gloves, with her 
head slightly inclining to one side, 
took my hand. “ Julian!” she said, 
“ will you go home with me, my dear?” 
I felt embarrassed. The remaining 
ladies glanced at me_ reproachfully. 
What could I do? With conflicting 
feelings I suffered myself to be led 
away by Miss Angela Burnett. 

Miss Angela Burnett was a sensible 
lady of four or five-and-fifty, but rather 
nervous and susceptible. She paid me 
every attention, and, on retiring to rest, 
entreated me to be particularly careful 
of my light,—for she dreaded fire: it 
was her idiosyncrasy—her foible. She 
said, from her earliest infancy she had 
always been terrified at the idea of 
fire. She once had a sister—volatile, 
fantastical, and self-willed,—no more 
like herself — oh! dear, no; her cap 
came in contact with the flame, and she 
was scorched most appallingly. Since 
then, Miss Angela Burnett had enter- 
tained a morbid apprehension of fire. 
She insisted upon every stove being ex- 
tinguished at ten precisely, and, witha 
laudable concern for their security, 
would not allow her servant girls to re- 
main up after that hour, because she 
dreaded fire. For similar reasons, she 
sanctioned no followers—no cigar 
smoking,— for she feared that even a 
spark might fall. She laid claim to 
25,000/., all invested in Bank annuities ; 
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for she thought that ifa conflagration 
could by any possibility affect her se- 
curities, there was very little danger of 
any fire breaking out in the govern- 
ment. She had insured to five times 
as much as she was worth, yet she ne- 
ver closed her lids at night but what 
she dreamed of fire ! 

With this timid but estimable woman 
I lived for six months in uninterrupted 
harmony. She had a delicate mode of 
conferring obligations, which it might 
be well to recommend to more uni- 
versal adoption. For instance, she 
made me comptroller of her household, 
allowing me 30/. per month, ostensibly 
to liquidate tradesmen’s bills, though 
none ever came under my notice. But 
this sort of thing could not be of ever- 
lasting duration. We parted one 
summer evening ; we had been water- 
ing the flowers, and, fatigued with our 
occupation, retired to the summer- 
house. 

“ What a magnificent spectacle !” 
said Miss Angela Burnett, looking at 
the declining orb of day, “ it reminds 
me of some mighty monarch falling in 
the plenitude of his glory.” 

“ Yes,” I replied ; “ but when mon- 
archs fall, too frequently they fall, like 
Lucifer, never to rise again.” 

Miss Burnett glanced at me wth sur- 
prise, excited by my philosophical ob- 
servation. 

“ What wonderful influence,” re- 
sumed Miss Burnett, “ does man exer- 
cise over animal and vegetable nature : 
without his fostering care, in watering 
these plants at morn and eve, how soon 
would they wither and die.” 

“ Man,” said I, * is Nature’s confi- 
dential agent, doing all that is requisite 
to be done in the absence of the prin- 
cipal.” 

“ You see that moss-rose yonder, 
Julian,” continued Miss Burnett, in a 
softened tone, “ how it stands apart 
from all its kindred; visited neither 
by sunbeam nor rain in its solitary 
nook, how melancholy it droops! Do 
you know, Julian, that I love that rose 
more than any other in the garden? 
Heigho !” 

“ You are fond of retirement, I pre- 
sume, then ?” said I. 

“ Yes, Julian,” returned Miss B., 
“ I have lived for many years in retire- 
ment; but, heigho! if I should die, 
Julian 1” 

“ Madam!” I exclaimed. 

Miss Burnett drew a miniature from 
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her bosom, wrapped up in some printed 
papers. 

* If any thing should occur, Julian, 
by which we should be separated for 
ever, will you accept these as a small 
token of my regard.” 

I unfolded the papers with trembling 
hands ; they related to Bank annuities, 
of the amount of 25,000/. Llooked at 
the miniature ; it was a faithful repre- 
sentation of Miss Angela Burnett. The 
act was precisely in accordance with 
Miss Burnett’s delicate system of con- 
ferring obligations. I could hardly 
help smiling at her suggestive donation ; 
but conscientious scruples would not 
allow me to accept it. I rose up, and 
a returned the miniature and the 

ank annuities. I saw tears streaming 
from Angela’s eyes. Daring not to 
tamper with my feelings, 1 hastened 
from the summer-house. ‘“ No,” I re- 
flected within myself; ‘ never will I re- 
sign my birthright, liberty, for miserable 
lucre ; never will I be a party to that 
nefarious traffic, the amatory slave- 
trade.” 

Taking my hat and cane, I was 
about to quit the residence of Miss 
Angela Burnett for ever, when who 
should I encounter, on opening the 
street door, but Miss B.’s nephew, a 
tall, jealous-looking young man, with 
red whiskers, and a freckled visage. A 
few sharp words passed between us. I 
pushed him off the step. He struck 
me ; a scuffle ensued ; hefell. Within 
an hour, he sent me a challenge. I 
agar pistols, engaged a surgeon. 

Ve met—fired; my ball went clean 
through his head, just above the ear. He 
retained his footing for an instant ; I saw 
the light gleaming through the tunnel 
in his skull, and was hurried into a 
post-chaise. I embarked for Italy. 
Arrived at Florence, I secluded myself 
from society, lived for six weeks on 
dried fish and eggs, mortifying both 
body and spirit, and holding no com- 
munion with the world, except so far 
as it was represented by the garrulous 
little old woman with whom I had 
taken up my abode. 

Despising exercise and recreation, 
my flesh began to waste, my spirits to 
decay. My landlady, perceiving how 
great an alteration time and fasting had 
made in my appearance, slyly inti- 
mated her opinion that I had been 
crossed in love. To banish my de- 
spondency, she informed me that many 
excellent young ladies were resident 
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within a stone’s throw of her domicile, 
and begged me, as I valued my health, 
not to stay so much within doors. A 
masquerade, she said, was to take 
place that evening at the Duke’s pa- 
lace. The little woman had influence 
with his highness’s major domo ; she 
had been his laundress for years, and 
my taking him a clean cravat, and a 
pair of silk hose, which he required 
for the occasion, would be a certain 
passport to his good graces. I con- 
sented to go, for her gossip had become 
unendurable. She procured me a do- 
mino and mask, and I departed with 
the small parcel above alluded to. The 
little woman seemed pleased at my 
ready compliance with her wishes: it 
appeared that she wanted to sweep out 
my apartment. 

[ had never been to a masquerade of 
this description before. It was an en- 
chanting scene ; the gardens were illu- 
minated with party-coloured lamps, 
suspended in festoons from an inter- 
minable line of trees; mellifiuous 
music and most exquisite odours 
floated in the air, and charmed my 
senses into a sweet and hallowed tran- 
quillity ; fantastic figures paraded arm- 
in-arm, and glanced in every direction. 
I was walking alone, contemplating the 
magical proceedings, when by some 
mischance the strings of my mask 
caught to a branch, or twig, by which 
means it became untied, and dropped 
off, leaving me exposed to the gaze ofa 
bevy of fair damsels who were convers- 
ing together at no very great distance 
from me. Chagrined at my own 
awkwardness, I concealed my face as 
well as I could, and walked on, nor 
paused till a darker and more se- 
questered locality, where stood a rural 
bench for weary travellers, presented 
me with an opportunity of sitting 
down. It was a heavenly night; the 
serene blue firmament, spangled with 
stars, awoke feelings of high and 
breathless admiration, which the dis- 
tant fall of a cascade tempered with 
awe, while it seemed to make the 
zephyrs linger and listen to its super- 
natural ravings. There are times when 
the universe resembles a theatre, whose 
scenic transformations are governed by 
the wand ofa magician: this was one 
of them. I had abandoned myself toa 
delicious reverie, when suddenly a 
three-cornered, rose-coloured billet was 
dropped in my lap by a yellow and 
black domino; who, having executed 


her commission, vanished as expedi- 
tiously as she came. I opened it. 
“O, noble signor, pardon ” Be- 
fore I could finish the perusal, a little 
sylphlike Swiss girl stepped forward, 
and, bending gracefully, presented me 
with a bouquet of flowers from her bas- 
ket. Struck with surprise, and not mo- 
rally accountable for my actions, I ac- 
cepted it. Having done so, I was about 
testing its fragrance, when some lines 
on the paper in which it was enveloped 
arrested my attention,— 





* Stranger, if love thy bosom move, 
Meet me in the myrtle-grove !” 


What next? I might have proceeded 
in my animadversions, had not at 
this moment two notes, similar to that 
I had just received, fell over my 
right and left shoulders. Determined to 
be annoyed in this manner no longer, 
I quitted my seat, intending to bid 
farewell to this Paphian bower without 
delay. “ Gentle knight,” cried a voice 
softly behind me, “ can music win thy 
soul to pity?” I turned and beheld a 
Greek maiden with a guitar; and, 
shaking my head negatively, continued 
my progress. [had hardly made six 
steps, when the little Swiss girl ac- 
costed me: “ O, you naughty man, to 
keep me waiting so long.” “ Really, 
signora,” said I, “ it strikes me you 
must have mistaken ” The twang 
of a known guitar prevented me from 
entering into any further explana- 
tion. Accelerating my pace, I had just 
begun to congratulate myself on my 
escape from the forthcoming Grecian 
and Helvetic collision, when I per- 
ceived a Venetian lady, with black vel- 
vet hat, &c., approaching; to avoid 
whose addresses I took another direc- 
tion, and fell into the arms of the 
odious yellow and black domino. 
* Pray, don’t detain me, signora; I 
have an appointment.” ‘ Ah, too 
many, I fear,” replied the domino. 
‘¢ But you would not kill me, signor? 
your looks are too gentle, your heart 
too kind, for that.” “ Indeed, I am 
at a loss ——” “ Listen to me, signor,” 
interrupted the yellow domino: “I 
am an orphan. My guardian has a 
son, proud, jealous, and vindictive. 
We are to be married to-morrow. I 
hate him. That is him you see yonder, 
with a star on his purple cloak.” 
“* Had we not better walk on?” said I. 
*€ Only one word, signor: he has bra- 
vos in his employ--they are waiting 
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under the piazza. Yesterday, two gen- 
tlemen of my acquaintance were assas- 
sinated by them, having excited Pier- 
cini’s jealousy by merely speaking to 
me.” ‘ Upon my honour, signora, I 
cannot stay : another time I will listen 
to you with pleasure ;” and I endea- 
voured to extricate myself from the 
yellow domino, who clung to my arm 
with greater tenacity as her eloquence 
became more earnest and impassioned : 
“ You will not leave me to perish ?” 
rejoined the lady. “ By no means,” 
I answered ; “‘ any thing that lies in 
my power I will most readily do to 
assist you.” Signor,” replied the 
domino, in a plaintive tone, “ it is in 
your power to save me from misery 
and death.” ‘* How, signora?” The 
lady extended her hand. ‘ What! 
mar--marry!” The image of my 
adorable mistress, the Countess Ba- 
bonique, whom I intended to espouse 
--on the decease of her husband— 
flashed upon my mind. I shrank back. 
“ Cruel, cruel man !” cried the signora: 
“then thus I terminate my life and suf- 
ferings.” Before I could make an effort 
to prevent her, she had drawn from 
beneath her domino a vial labelled 
poison,” and had swallowed its con- 
tents; then, looking up at me with 
mild reproach and physical agony, she 
dropped lifeless on my bosom. I was 
petrified with astonishment. Suddenly 
I heard strangers approaching; and, 
gazing forward, beheld a couple of 
men, habited d /a Guy Faux, preceded 
by a young fiery gentleman, in purple. 
The next moment a brace of stilettos 
were presented to my breast. The 
young man motioned to his myr- 
midons. They seized hold of the lady, 
but immediately recoiled with horror. 
She was cold as marble. I was in- 
stantly arrested, charged, tried, and, 
notwithstanding all I eould allege in 
my own vindication, found guilty of 
being an accessory to her suicide, and 
sentenced to pay a fine of 20,000 
florins. Here let me make one ob- 
servation, This system of secular abso- 
lution, I understand, is very popular. 
Italian grandees are almost entirely 
supported by assassinations, and could 
not carry on their perpetual warfare 
without the subsidies levied on- high 
and petty treason. 

Nearly forty years I passed in soli- 
tary confinement, in an unwholesome 
dungeon. At length I contrived to 
escape, mainly through my gaoler’s 
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daughter, who had providentially fallen 
in love with me. I returned to my 
native country, and, with the money 
derived from Miss Angela Burnett, 
and which during my imprisonment 
had been safely kept by my little 
landlady, and on her demise by her 
representative, I took a small cottage 
at Hammersmith. Not daring to be 
seen out in day time, on account of 
female susceptibility, I was accustomed 
to attire myself in a white surplice 
before, and a black cassock behind, 
and walk out after night-fall for the 
benefit of my health. I soon became 
known all over Europe as “The Ham- 
mersmith Ghost.” The most scan- 
dalous reports were put in circulation 
of my frightening young women into 
fits. Atrocious fabrication! What are 
the facts? I meet an innocent and 
guileless girl. She sees me. Instinct- 
ively she flies into my arms. I endea- 
vour to release myself. She shrieks. 
Her sweetheart comes up, burning in 


every vein with indignation. We 
wrestle together. I floor him. It is 


universally reported that the Hammer- 
smith Ghost attacked, and scratched, 
and frightened into hysterics an unpro- 
tected female, and beat a man to death ! 
These, and other similar misrepresent- 
ations, find their way into the public 
journals, which renders it superfluous 
for me to contradict them. 

Over and over again have I been 
dreadfully alarmed in pursuing my 
nocturnal rambles. Those grotesque 
stunted ash-trees, which look like 
affrighted imps with their wild elf- 
locks on end, by the road side, have 
struck me with sudden paralysis. I 
remember one night proceeding down 
a narrow dismal lane, when I per- 
ceived a strange form on horseback, 
motionless as a statue, and whose 
shadow resembled a colossal drawing 
in charcoal. On closer inspection, I 
found it to be the patrol. Both horse 
and rider were sound asleep; the 
former had been stripped by some 
thieves of its bridle, and the saddle- 
girths were unstrapped: but for my 
Opportune appearance, the saddle 
would in all probability have been 
removed from under the torpid guard- 
ian of his then majesty’s highways. 
Having gratified my curiosity, I was 
about to pass on, when the patrol 
opened his lazy eyes, and, appalled 
by the ghastly spectacle before him, 
was seized with a cold shiver, accom+ 
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panied by loss of speech; in which 
state he continued till some labourers, 
passing by to their morning’s work, 
came to his relief. He was put in a 
warm bath, and in due time recovered ; 
but he could never be persuaded that 
“the Hammersmith Ghost” had not 
robbed his horse of its bridle; and 
avowed that I intended stripping him 
of every article on his back, had he 
not made a most desperate resistance ! 
Such calumnies as these are too gross 
for refutation. 

Finding I could enjoy no = in 
Hammersmith, I removed to Wimble- 
don. For some short time, every thing 
went on smooth as wax. At length I 
happened to be strolling across the 
fields, at my favourite hour. It wasa 
full moon, and her clear celestial light 
enabled me to see for miles. Looking 
around in quest of food for meditation, 
what should I discern, on a rising 
ground half a mile distant, but three 
tall figures, clad in white raiment si- 
milar to my own. They were running, 
with various unearthly antics ; and so 
astounding an effect did their appear- 
ance produce upon me, that I stood 
rivetted to the earth, unable to move 
hand or foot. They drew nearer. I 
heard them shouting at me in de- 
fiance. I had just sufficient presence 
of mind to turn my back upon them, 
thereby rendering myself invisible, 
and, mustering up all my energies, 
started off at full speed. The spectres 
pursued me. I pelted along for life 
or death, pushed my way through a 
quickset hedge, tearing my surplice 
all to ribands, and emerged into the 


open road. Presently I heard the 
sound of a horn. A stage was in 
advance. I gained upon it. The 


guard discharged his blunderbuss : 
the shot lodged in a cow asleep on the 
common. Bellowing with pain, she 
started on her legs. I bolted. The 
irritated animal, with tail outstretched, 
drove after me. Its horns were just 
penetrating my spine, when, as for- 
tune would have it, I stumbled, and 
was precipitated into a deep ditch of 
soft sable mud. There I lay exhausted 
for twenty minutes, when I scrambled 
out, and hobbled home as well as I 
could. Will it be credited, that every 
passenger in that coach made solemn 
affidavit that “ the Hammersmith Ghost” 
and three ofhis accomplices had chased 
them for I know not how far? That the 
guard shot at one, and wounded him ; 
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whereupon he sat - a hideous roar, 
that could be likened to nothing that 
human imagination can conceive. The 
next day my washerwoman called, 
when she furnished me with a solution 
of the mysteries. It appeared that 
some mercurial samples of aristocracy 
had been dining with Lord on 
the evening in question, and, in their 
way home, espying certain little ano- 
nymous articles of female apparel, 
bleaching on a hedge, they thought 
proper to try them on; which having 
done, they decamped with as great 
celerity as though their right honour- 
able parents had not been apprised of 
their absence from home. 

It having been affirmed that I had 
driven half the girls of Isleworth, 
Brentford, Turnham Green, Putney, 
&c. &e. &c., out of their senses, I be- 
came disgusted with the neighbour- 
hood, and took lodgings at Edmonton. 
Previous to my departure from Italy, 
I had a suit of armour made for me, 
comprising a steel helmet, surmounted 
by a black plume of horse hair, and a 
collar of large spikes — the latter being 
indispensable for my ee against 
female infatuation. In adopting this 
costume, I am conscious of laying 
myself open to public censure, the 
age of chivalry having past, and not 
even drunken soldiers (by a recent re- 
gulation) being allowed to carry arms. 
But, let me ask one question: Is not 
mine an extraordinary case, a most sin- 
gular misfortune? and am I not justi- 
fied in resorting to extreme measures, 
to prevent myself from being ate up (so 
to speak) by misguided maidens and 
miserable widows ? 

One bright and frosty evening in 
January, absorbed in philosophical 
speculation, I wandered unconsciously 
beyond the limits of my ordinary ex- 
cursion. The clock was striking twelve 
as I passed through Hackney church- 
yard. Drawing my cloak more closely 
round me, I began to think of finding 
my way back. After tumbling over a 
grave mound, and running my head 
against a tombstone, I got safely out 
of these sepulchral regions ; and pro- 
ceeding straight on, at length came to 
a curious baronial-looking structure—a 
kind of Norman brick-built tower, of 
very modern date,—I understand it is 
the hobby-horsical habitation of some 
crazy old antiquary. Tappening to 
look up at this interesting piece of 
architecture, [ was greatly surprised 
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to perceive a beautiful rosy-cheeked 
damsel standing on the turrets. She 
gazed on me wistfully, and, smiling 
languidly, heaved an affecting and 
heartfelt sigh. In an instant it struck 
me that she was a wealthy heiress, 
whom some tyrannical guardian had 
shut up in this formidable prison. I 
determined to release her. What 
rompted me to this gallant enterprise 

know not. Interested motives I had 
none: my heart had long since been 
surrendered up to the Countess Ba- 
bonique, on whom I would fain have 
called, but durst not till I was satis- 
factorily assured that her sanguinary 
husband was no more. To proceed. 
There fortunately happened to be a 
bricklayer’s ladder, leaning against 
some houses in course of erection, 
hard by. With tremendous difficulty 
and exertion, I brought and planted 
it against the Norman tower. The 
damsel descended with alacrity and 
delight, and testified her gratitude for 
my kindness by flying to me, and 
throwing her arms around my neck. 
We were in this situation, when a red- 
nosed old gentleman, in a white night- 
cap and flannel gown, appeared on the 
turret. He bent down, and with sten- 
torian lungs began calling for “ Police !” 
The light from half a dozen bull’s-eye 
lanterns flashed upon us. I now thought 
it time to retreat. The beautiful heiress, 
however, still clung to me; so, taking 
her up in my arms, I fled across Hack- 
ney Downs, followed by such a hue 
and cry as might reasonably be raised 
ata vampire. Despite my cumbersome 
accoutrements, I soon outdistanced my 
pursuers. When ready to sink with 
exhaustion, I suggested to the beautiful 
heiress that, if it would not be incon- 
venient to her, I should feel greatly re- 
lieved would she condescend so far as 
to stand upon her own footing. I had 
just taken breath, when again the wild 
whoops of excited policemen destroyed 
my equanimity. Self-preservation now 
became paramount. Again I bolted at 
my topmost speed. Arrived at the 
banks of the river Lea, driven to des- 
peration, and reckless of existence, 
I plunged into the water. Drags were 
not in readiness; and my only “ life- 
preserver’’ was a rabbit-skin next to 
my own. But for a fortunate concur- 
rence of circumstances, I must have 
perished. The water was six feet deep, 
myself seven; so that the former 
reached to only a little above my chin, 
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My “ armorial bearings ” had, however, 
caused me to sink so deep in the sandy 
bottom that I could not stir; and it 
struck me forcibly that, if a tide should 
chance to be running up, I must soon 
become a permanent obstruction to the 
navigation. This conviction had taken 
firm root in my mind. I was mentally 
bidding a last tender adieu to my be- 
loved Countess Babonique, when, lo! 
on the river’s margin, with panting 
bosom and dishevelled tresses, appear- 
ed the young and beautiful heiress. 
She hesitates—she quivers—she springs 
into the delighted waters. Another se- 
cond has not elapsed, and her heart is 
beating time in union with my own. 
O Love, how much stronger are thy 
silken fetters than the hempen cables 
of a “ Humane Society!” Ere the de- 
voted girl could recover the shock of 
this ennobling sacrifice, my old ene- 
mies, the police, arrived, and indignantly 
summoned me to surrender myself and 
partner. What can a man not accom- 

lish, with beauty for his stimulant ? 
waded through the liquid element, 
and delivered my darling burden into 
the hands of the executive. ‘* Where do 
you come from?” inquired “ G, 111.” 
“ O sir!” replied the terrified damsel, 
“ T am Sally, nursery-maid at Mr. Ol- 
dershaw’s.” I turned round, dashed 
through the foaming river, and jump- 
ing out on the opposite shore, never 
paused till I had thrown my exhausted 
body and feverish brain on an accept- 
able sofa bedstead. 

The consequence of these aquatic 
proceedings was an attack of rheu- 
matism in my lower limbs, which has 
confined me to my chamber for several 
weeks past, and threatens to deprive 
me of my moonlight rambles till next 
winter. 

And now it may be asked by some 
chivalrous reader, ‘‘ Why, pray, do you 
so coldly regard, so sternly repel, the 
addresses of so many amiable young 
ladies? Is your imagination insensible 
to beauty? Impossible !” 

“ Why?” I reply—not to mention 
the ever-to-be-remembered, the ador- 
able Countess Babonique, my first love, 
the living realisation of all my poetic 
dreams —“ Why?” I reply, without 
urging in my defence that connubial 
unity, against which none but a bigoted 
Mussulman would raise hand or voice 
—“ Why — because I’m old enough to 
be their grandfather !” 
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SPECIMENS OF PERSIAN POETRY. 


“ There is scarce a lesson of morality, or a tender sentiment, in any European 
language, to which a parallel may not be brought from the poems of Asia,”— 


Srr Witii1am Jones. 


Tue Persian nation has produced more 
writers of every kind, and chiefly poets, 
than all Europe together. The deli- 
cacy of the lives and sentiments of its 
natives has insensibly affected its lan- 
guage, and rendered it the softest, as it 
is the richest, in the world. Though in 
this, as in all languages, there are doubt- 
less many bad poets, in whose compo- 
sitions weakness and pomposity con- 
tend, yet the general style of Persian 
poetry is far removed from these vices. 
Simplicity is as much the characteristic 
of their manner, as the elegant fancy 
and morality, clothed in the plainest 
garb, which distinguish most of their 
great authors. ‘Oriental poetry,” says 
Sir William Jones, “ is rich in forcible 
expressions, in bold metaphors, in sen- 
timents full of fire, and in descriptions 
animated with the most lively colour- 
ing.” These perfections are not so 
obvious as they might appear to the 
Oriental scholar, when the works, which 
possess, for the initiated, so great a 
charm, are placed under the calm re- 
view of the natives of more northern 
climes, unaccustomed to the idiom and 
style natural to the “ children of the 
sun.” The more intimately, however, 
the reader becomes acquainted with 
the works of the Oriental poets, the 
more readily he will admit their merits, 
and cease to confound the good with 
the bad or indifferent. 

The Persian language is in itself full 
of sweetness and harmony, and its 
versification admits of great facility : 
this may account for the prodigious 
number of youthful poets who appear 
to have “ lisp’d in numbers.” Their 
compositions, though pleasing to the 
ear—like those of the Italian and 
Spanish improvvisatori, and, we may 
perhaps add, the teeming melodies of 
some modern English authors —appeal 
more frequently to sound than sense, 
and pass away as readily as they had 
birth. So sterling, however, are the 
merits of the real poets, of whom 
Persia has reason to be proud, that 
from their works it is not difficult to 
prove, as an elegant writer observes, 


* CoHection of Greaves. 


that “the mine of Persian literature 
contains every substance, from the 
dazzling diamond to the useful granite ; 
and that its materials may be employed 
with equal success to build castles in 
the air or upon earth.” 

The Persians appear to be of the 
opinion of Salvator Rosa, ‘* molto cresce 
una belta uno bel manto,” for they de- 
light in beautiful manuscripts, and em- 
ploy every art of pen and pencil to 
render them worthy of their subject. 
Rousseau’s feeling of paying proper 
homage to his manuscript Heloise 
would be thoroughly understood in 
Persia. The works of favourite poets 
are generally written upon fine silky 
paper, the ground of which is often 
powdered with gold or silver dust; the 
margins are illuminated, and the whole 
perfumed with some costly essence. 
That magnificent volume containing the 
poem of Yussuf‘and Zuleikha, preserved 
in the public library at Oxford,” affords 
a proof of the honours accorded to 
poetical compositions. 

Poetry has ever been, and is still, 
held in the greatest veneration in the 
East, and its admirers include almost 
the whole population. Those who pos- 
sess the smallest spark of genius need 
not fear the crushing indifference which 
has annihilated so much rising talent 
among ourselves. Respect and esteem 
attend on the aspirant for poetical fame. 
The power and effects of the art are so 
much appreciated by the Arabs, that 
they have given it the name of “ legi- 
timate magic ;” and “ to string pearls” 
expresses, in their figurative language, 
to compose verses. “ The fertility of 
their soil, the beauty of their climate, 
the luxuriance of their flowers and 
trees, and the numerous pleasing ob- 
jects continually presented to their 
view, have caused the Oriental poets to 
surpass, in beauty of diction and in 
force of imagery, almost all the authors 
of Europe.” Many anecdotes are re- 
lated of the early dawn of poetry on 
the youthful mind ; amongst others, 
the following is characteristic : —The 
celebrated Abderrahman, son of Hissfin, 
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having been stung by a wasp, when 
quite an infant, and the insect being 
unknown to him, he ran to his father, 
crying out, “ that he had been stung 
by an insect spotted with yellow and 
white, like the border of his vest.”” It 
is added, that, on hearing these words 
uttered in a measure of Arabian verse, 
as elegant as natural, Hissin became 
aware of his son’s genius for poetry. 

There are few persons who have a 
soul for melody who do not look back 
with delight to the period of their first 
acquaintance with the beautiful works 
of that enthusiastic, learned, and inde- 
fatigable author, Sir William Jones; 
and who is there that can forget the 
elegant lines, 


“Sweet maid, if thou would’st charm 
my sight,” 


which do the utmost justice to his 
original? Much as he did to make 
Persian poetry familiar to his country- 
men, it is to be regretted that he did no 
more, and that so few have trod in his 
path. Atkinson’s clever translation of 
the great epic of Persia, the Shah- 
Naméh of Firdousi, is little known to 
any but Oriental scholars; although in 
many parts of his spirited version of 
the story of Soorab he has rendered in 
English so much of the force and 
beauty of the original, which is splen- 
didly told, and is “a tale full of the 
waters of the eye.” To the learned 
M. Chezé the French are indebted for 
translations of very great merit from 
several Persian poets. His Medjnoon 
and Leila is very elegant and interest- 
ing; but there is great difficulty in 
transferring to another language (and 
under this we ourselves labour ex- 
tremely) the meaning conveyed by 
mere words in Persian; so that even 
M. Chezé’s translation is defective in 
expression. The Persians, for instance, 
have names which at one view exhibit 
many qualities without more explana- 
tion, and which throw a charm over 
their songs impossible to reach. Such 
words as ex press strewing roses, emerald- 
hue, rose-cheek’d, rose-lipp’d, jasmine- 
scented, &c., save the poet much trou- 
ble, but are a great obstacle to the 
translator. Without pretending to sup- 
ply the deficiences of more learned 
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writers, or hoping to excel those who 
have preceded the author of these 
pages, the object here sought for is that 
of introducing to the general reader 
such specimens of the most celebrated 
Persian poets as may tend to render 
the great originals more familiar, though 
clothed in the garb of English verse. 
For this purpose, it is the writer's in- 
tention — commencing with the Homer 
of the East, the immortal Firdousi, and 
proceeding with the poems of Sadee, of 
Nizami, of Hafiz, and others,—to pre- 
sent such a series of Persian poetry, 
with biographical notices of each poet, 
as will, it is hoped, not only faithfully 
represent the several styles of these re- 
nowned poets, but have the more de- 
sired effect of awakening the curiosity 
to be further acquainted with them 
which has already slumbered too long. 


FIRDOUSI. 


At the close of the tenth and begin- 
ning of the eleventh centuries, the 
Shah Mahmoud reigned in the city of 
Gazna, supreme ruler of Zablistan and 
part of Khorassan. As much, probably, 
to add dignity to his courtas for the love 
he bore to literature, he entertained se- 
veral poets in his palace, among whom 
was the illustrious Firdousi (the father 
of Persian, as Homer is of Greek 
poetry), a native of Tus, or Meshid, 
whose poems, the earliest that have been 
handed down to posterity, were pro- 
nounced by the monarch himself so 
melodious, that they were worthy to be 
recited in the gardens of Paradise. 

Abool Qasim Firdousi* was deeply 
learned, and in his researches was 
fortunate enough to discover a copy 
of the ancient history of Persia, 
which had escaped destruction, and 
was destined to render the bard im- 
mortal; for from its annals he com- 
posed his great Shah- Naméh, or Book of 
Kings, a poem which may contest the 
palm with that of Homer, and is, like 
the Iliad (as a learned writer upon the 
Epos observes), “a combining and 
harmony of tradition, and in every 
respect a perfect epic, with its accom- 
paniments of the marvellous, its epi- 
sodes, and general conduct.” 

At the time when the Koran was 


* This surname was given him by Mahmoud, because he had diffused over his 
court the delights of Paradise. Firdous signifies a Paradise. —See Blackwood’s 
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first published in Arabia, a merchant* 
who had lately returned from a long 
journey brought with him some Persian 
romances, which he so delighted his 
countrymen by interpreting, that they 
openly declared themselves more 
amused and edified by them than by 
the moral lessons of their prophet. 
However great an admirer of poetry 
Mohammed might have been (and that 
he was also a great poet his works 
prove), he would not suffer himself 
io be thus eclipsed. A chapter of the 
Koran, according to his custom in any 
emergency, immediately appeared, that 
its precepts might check the progress 
of this dangerous admiration. The 
merchant’s tongue was silenced, his 
hearers reprimanded. ll similar 
works of imagination were looked upon 
as heretical, and hatefui to God and 
the prophet ; and in a short time war 
was declared against them—a war of 
extermination,— the results of which 
appeared in the burning of the famous 
library of Alexandria, and the records 
of the Persian empire! One book, 
however, escaped, besides the fables of 
Pilpay,—this was a history of Persia, 
in the Pehlevian (or vulgar) dialect, 
supposed to have been compiled by 
order of Nushirvan, or Cosroés (who 
reigned till near the close of the sixth 
century). Saad, one of Omar's gene- 
rals, found the volume, after the vic- 
tory at Cadessia, and preserved it as a 
curiosity ; it passed through several 
hands, was translated into several dia- 
lects of Persia, and finally fell into the 
possession of the great poet who de- 
rived from it the materials of his splen- 
did poem. 

Encouraged by the promises of King 


Mahmoud, Firdousi continued his in- 


teresting labours with unwearied dili- 
gence, having devoted altogether thirty 
years of his life to the compilation of 
the Shah- Naméh, which contains 60,000 
couplets in rhyme.t lis own enthu- 
siasm had been unabated, his own zeal 
undiminished ; but he found, to his mor- 
tification that he met with little sym- 
pathy,—that the announcement of his 
finished poem was coldly received, and 


- —-—<——- 


* His name was Nasser ben Hareth. 
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that the promised reward was withheld, 
The poet had an enemy to himselfand to 
his art in the vizir, who had poisoned 
the king’s mind against him; and 
when he presented to his royal patron 
a beautiful copy of his inimitable work, 
no notice was taken. The unfortunate 
poet awoke suddenly from his dream 
of fame, glory, and worldly advantage, 
to find himself * a very beggar, and a 
wretch indeed ;’’ for he had neglected 
the care of his fortune during his long 
studies, having implicitly depended on 
the reward which he so well merited, 
He had nobly purposed to devote his 
genius to the embellishment of his na- 
tive city, and found his hopes cruelly 
destroyed by the niggardliness of the 
patron in whom he trusted; but he did 
not neglect the means to recall to the 
king's mind all that he had promised ; 
and among the rest the following epi- 
gram reached the royal hand : 


‘« *Tis said our monarch’s liberal mind 
Is like the ocean, unconfined, 

Happy are they who prove it so! 

’Tis not for me the truth to know. 
I’ve plung’d within its waves, ’tis true, 
But not a single pearl could view.” 


Shamed by these lines, or rather 
piqued, and probably offended, Mah- 
moud ordered the long-promised and 
anxiously expected reward to be sent to 
the poet whose genius gave such lustre 
to his reign; but “ oh! vain and im- 
potent conclusion!” it consisted of as 
many small pieces of money as there 
were couplets in the volume !{ 

Firdousi was in the public bath at 
the time the money arrived; and, to 
shew his contempt for the present, dis- 
tributed it immediately among the at- 
tendants; but the insult was more than 
the high-minded poet could endure. 
At first, astounded—shocked—he gave 
way to vexation and grief; but in a 
short time his spirit rose superior to 
sorrow, and his native energy and 
dignity asserted their empire. He 
called up every feeling of contempt 
and bitterness of which his wounded 
mind was capable, to pour the accu- 
mulated torrent on the head of that 


+ The ancient poet Rodukee, or Rodoki, who flourished half a century before 


Firdousi, had written, it is said, one million three hundred verses! 


Lope de Vega 


is the only European poet capable of vieing with such feats. 

¢ In a similar manner was Annibale Carracci insulted by Cardinal Farnese ; who, 
after he had devoted eight years of study and labour in executing the pictures in his 
gallery, at Rome, sent him a pitiful sum in copper money! 
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“son of a slave” who had dared to 
treat him with such undeserved con- 
tumely. He did not allow the cir- 
cumstances of Mahmoud's birth to pass 
unnoticed ; for his father, Sebectighin, 
though he owed his rise to his valour, 
and many brilliant qualities, had a 
blot in his escutcheon which could not 
be forgotten, particularly at such a mo- 
ment,and under such provocation,—he 
had been a slave! 

The excited poet, having relieved his 
mind by a satire full of stinging invec- 
tive, resolved to quit for ever an un- 
grateful court, where he had met with 
such unworthy treatment; but before 
his departure he resolved on a piece of 
revenge as amusing as ingenious: he 
caused his satirical poem to be trans- 
mitted to the favourite who had in- 
jured him, carefully sealed up, and an- 
nuuncing it as a fable likely to afford 
tue king entertainment. He recom- 
mended it to be presented to Mahmoud 
on some occasion when, state affairs 
having been unpropitious, his temper 
might be ruffled, and his mind ill at 
ease. The ruse entirely succeeded ; 
and the poet, who by this time was far 
removed from his ungrateful master, 
had the satisfaction of knowing that his 
vengeance was complete. 

There is in this celebrated satire a 
remarkable expression, which is singu- 
larly like that of Wolsey, “ Had I but 
served my God,” &c. 

“ Had I written as many verses in 
praise of Mahomed and Ali as I have 
composed for King Mahmoud, they 
would have showered a hundred bless- 
ings upon me!”’ 


The following is part of the poem : 
* * » * 


But how in Mahmoud hope to find 

One virtue to redeem his mind! 

His thoughts no gen’rous transports fill— 
To truth, to faith, to justice chill! 

Son of a slave! his dindem 

In vain may glow with many a gem: 
Exalted high in power and place, 

Out bursts the meanness of his race ! 


Take of some bitter tree a shoot, 

In Eden’s gardens plant the root ; 

Let waters from th’ eternal spring 

Amidst the boughs their incense fling : 

Though bathed and showered with honey 
dew 

Its native baseness springs to view : 

After long care and anxious skill 

The fruit it bears is bitter still! 


Place thou within the spicy nest, 
Where the bright phoenix loves to rest, 
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A raven’s egg, and, mark thou well, 
When the vile bird has chipp’d his shell, 
Though fed with grains trom trees that 
row 
Where Salsebil’s pure waters flow, 
Though airs from Gabriel's wing 
rise 

To fan the cradle where he lies, 
Though long these patient cares endure— 
He proves at last a bird impure ! 


may 


A viper, nurtured in a bed 

Where roses all their beauties spread, 
Though nourish’d with the drops alone 
Of waves that s»ring from Allah’s throne, 
Is still a poisonous reptile found, 

And witb its venom taints the ground. 


Bear from the forest's gloom to light 

The dark and sullen bird of nigh, 

Amidst thy garden's sweetest bowers 

Place him with summer's fairest flowers ; 

Let hyacinths and roses glow, 

And round his haunts their garlands 
throw : 

Scarce does the sun in glory rise, 

And streak with gold the laughing skies, 

He turns him from the day in pain, 

And seeks his gloomy woods again. 


This truth our holy prophet sung : 

* All things return from whence they 
sprung.” 

Pass near the merchunt’s fragrant wares, 

Thy robe the scent of amber bears : 

Go where the smith his trade pursues,— 

Thy mantle’s folds have dusky hues, 


Let not those deeds thy mind amaze 

A mean and worthless man displays. 

An Ethiop’s skin becomes not white ; 

Thou canst not change the clouds of 
night. 

What poet shall attempt to sing 

The praises of a vicious king? 

Hadst thou, degenerate prince! but 
shewn 

One single virtue as thy own ; 

Had honour, faith, adorned thy brow 

My fortunes had not sunk—as now! 


But thou hadst gloried in my fame, 

And built thyself a deathless name. 

Oh, Mahmoud! though thou fear me not, 
Heaven’s vengeance will not be forgot ; 
Shrink, tyrant! from my words of fire, 
And wither in a poet’s ire ! 

The poet, after this, passed some 
time at Mazinduran, and afterwards 
took refuge at Bagdad, where he was 
received with distinction bv the caliph, 
UI Qadur Billah, in whose honour he 
added a thousand couplets to the Shah- 
Naméh, and received in return a robe 
of honour, and 60,000 dinars. His 
poem of Yussuf' was written about this 
time, 
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The success and celebrity of this or- 
nament of his age caused Mahmoud to 
feel regret and vexation at the unwor- 
thy manner in which he had acted to- 
wards a man whose genius would have 
conferred glory on his patronage. He 
pretended to have discovered that his 
vizir had deceived him, and acted with- 
out authority; and he disgraced that 
minister (of whom he had probably 
become tired), and despatched to 
Bagdad a present of 60,000 dinars, 
and a robe ofstate, with many express- 
ions of apology and friendship to Fir- 
dousi. The poet, however, was “ past 
the tyrant’s stroke,” and senseless of 
his late awakened liberality. He was 
dead,— having expired, at an advanced 
age, in the midst of his friends, in his 
native town of Tus. His family, how- 
ever, knowing his wishes, devoted the 
whole sum to the benevolent purposes 
he had intended, viz., the erection of 
public buildings, and the general im- 
provement of the place of his birth. 

The language of Firdousi may be 
considered as the purest specimen of 
the older Persian dialect, called Deri, 
—the Arabic being rarely introduced ; 
whereas Sadee, Djami, Hatiz, and 
others, have adopted Arabic express- 
ions without reserve. The softness of 
the Deri, in the opinion of the Asiatics, 
has occasioned the popular saying, that 
* it is the language of Heaven, together 
with the Arabic idioms; that God 
communicates to the angels his milder 
mandates in the delicate accents of the 
first, whilst his sterner commands are 
delivered in the rapid utterance of the 
other.” 

A few specimens from the celebrated 
work of the great poet may not be un- 
interesting. 

The following is part of the rhapsody 
of a young hero, the Paris of Firdousi's 
poem, who had reason to repent his 
adventure with the daughters of Afra- 
siab ; for he was made captive by the 
Turks, and confined in a dismal prison, 
from whence he was only rescued by 
the valour of Rostam, the great hero of 
the poem, of whom the most extraordi- 
nary feats are related, and who is worthy 
to stand beside the greatest names of 
knight-errantry. The whole poem of the 
Shah- Naméh exhibits a specimen of the 
Persian tongue very little adulterated 
by a mixture with the Arabic : 
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Extract from the Shah-Naméh. 


Look forth, companions, castafar youreyes 
Where yonder many-coloured plain 
extends ; 
In every breast what sweet emotions rise! 
Behold, how each soft charm of nature 
blends 
Into one glorious whole— grove, mead, 
and stream,— 
A fit abode for heroes it might seem ! 


The tender silken grass invites the tread ; 
With musky odour breathes the fan- 
ning air ; 
Pure waters glide along their perfumed 
bed, 
As though the rose gave them her es- 
sence rare ; 
The lily stalk bends with her fragrant 
flower ; 
The lustre of the rose glads every bower. 


The pheasant walks with graceful pace 
along ; 
Soft doves and mournful nightingales 
are nigh, 
Charming the silence with amingled song, 
And murmurs from the cypress boughs 
reply. 


Oh! never—never! long as time shall 
last, 

May shadows o’er these beauteous scenes 
be cast! 

Still may they in eternal splendour glow, 

And be like Paradise, as they are now! 


There in gay groups, beneath the trees, 
eside 

Those streams that through the vales in 
music glide, 

Lovely as fairies, beautiful as day, 

Are maids who wander on in sportive 
play : 

Afrasiab’s daughter there, Manizha 


night, 

Makes the whole garden, like the sun, 
all light. 

Not less majestic, ’midst the graceful 
throng, 

Her sister, fair Zittara, sweet and young! 

She decks the plain with beauty as she 
goes, 

Before her shrink the jasmine and the 
rose, 


And there arg Turkish maids that near 
them rove, 

With forms like cypress*-houghs that 
zephyrs move ; 

Locks dark as musk,—and, see! each 
veil discloses 

Eyes full of sleep, and cheeks all full of 
roses ! 


* With us, the cypress is uniformly consecrated to sorrow ; among the Asiatics, 


to joy, gladness, and grace.—ATKINSON. 
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Shail we not, friends, turn for a single 
day, 

Check for so great a prize our onward 
way ,— 

Steal to those bowers, make the bright 
nymphs our own, 

And bring the lovely prey to Cyrus’ 
throne ? 

There are many episodes in the 
Shah-Naméh extremely pleasing and 
curious ; that now chosen relates to a 
ptince whose adventures form the 
theme of many imaginative poems. 
He is constantly alluded to by Persian 
writers; nor is ‘* the jewel of Giam- 
shid” unknown to the English reader. 

Jemshid, Giamshid, or Gemsheid, 
son of Tahfimers, governed 700 years. 
He is supposed to have flourished 800 
years before Christ.* During his 
reign, sickness and death were un- 
known ; tranquillity and happiness re- 
warded the virtues of his people. The 
angel Siroush descended from heaven, 
to visit the monarch whose worth ex- 
cited admiration in ** both worlds;” and 
a robe and enchanted girdle were left 
him by the celestial guest. He was 
gifted with a ray of divine light, which 
rendered his form so luminous, that 
once, when descending Mount Alborz 
(from time immemorial the seat of fire- 
temples), the people imagined that 
there were two suns in the world. His 
magic ring and throne possessed extra- 
ordinary powers; his goblet was won- 
drous. “ Who knows,” says the bard, 
“what is become of the goblet of Jam ?”+ 
He was beloved, feared, obeyed, and 
happy ; but his human nature began at 
last to predominate over his better and 
more exalted feelings. Pride crept 
into his heart, and overturned the work 
of years; he became puffed up with 
self-estimation, and forgot from whence 
he derived his greatness, till the anger 
of God was kindled against him. The 
minds of his subjects were changed ; 
they revolted, and drove him from his 
kingdom; and, an outcast and wan- 
derer, he roamed the earth for a hun- 
dred years. 

The episode which relates an adven- 
ture of the exiled king is here given. 
Some liberties have been taken with 
the original, and the indulgence of the 
Oriental scholar is entreated, should it 
not be considered quite a literal version. 
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Gemsheid’s Courtship. 
(From the Shah-Naméh of Firdousi.) 


A worn and weary traveller sate, 

At early evening, by the gate 

Which led to gardens fill’d with bloom, 

Whose breath of soft and rich perfume 

Was wafted o’er his brow and face, 

And soothed him for a moment’s space. 

But sorrow weigh’d upon his breast, 
And dimm’d the lustre of his eye ; 

He had no home—he sought but rest, 
And cast him down to sleep—or die. 

* * * * 


King Gureng’s lovely daughter lies 
Beside a fountain gently playing ; 
She marks not, though the wave be bright, 
Nor in the roses takes delight ; 
And though her maids new games devise, 
Invent fresh stories to surprise, 
She heeds not what each fair is saying : 
Her fav’rite’s voice has lost its spell, 
The raven charms her ear as well! 


But, hark! soft whispers, questions gay, 
Amongst the female train prevail ; 

A young slave, beautiful as day. 
Blushes while she tells her tale. 


“ Nay, mock me not, no face so fair 
Was seen cn earth till now; 

Though on his cheek are hues of care, 
And grief has mark’d his brow : 

Ah! cruel maids! ye smile and doubt, 

While the poor stranger faints without !” 


The princess heard. 
cried, 

“ And be the stranger’s wants supplied : 

Let him beneath our shades repose, 

And find a refuge for his woes.” 


** Go hence,” she 


The ready damsels straight obey, 

And seek the traveller where he lay. 

‘* Arise, fair youth, the wine-cup waits, 

And roses bloom within our gates ; 

The tulip bids thee welcome be, 

And the young moon has risen for thee.” 
* * - * 

Meanwhile, the princess mused alone, 

And thus she sigh’d in mournful tone :— 

‘«‘ Alas! they told me ’twas my fate! 

But, ah! I feel ’tis all too late ; 

I cannot now believe—’twas vain ! 

That dream can never come again. 

And yet my nurse, who knows full well 

Each herb, and every potent spell ; 

From the cold wave can conjure fire, 

And quell the mighty dragon’s ire ; 

From stones soft dew-drops can distil, 

And awe the Deeves with wondrous 
skill ; 


* He built the city of Istakhar, or Persepolis, the ruins of which are still shewn, 
and called Chelminar, or the Forty Pillars. 
+ So in Sir William Jones. 
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Knows ev'ry star, and said that mine 
Glow'd with an aspect all divine ; 
That he, whose image is imprest 

As if by magic in my breast, 

W hose portrait cheers my solitude — 
The nuighty Gemsheid, great and good ; 
Ot whose rare beauty they recount, 
When he descended from the mount, 

So bright the lustre, those who saw 
Proclaim’d two suns, and knelt in awe ; 
For whom the chains of death were riven ; 
W hom angels clothed in robes of heaven ; 


That prince, whose power was far above 


All those who vainly seek my love, 

He shoukl be mine—but hence, vain 
thought! 

Is he not fall’n, to ruin brought, 

His kingdom gone, his fortune cross’d, 

And he, perhaps, for ever lost ?” 


She ceased, when, lo! the laughing 
train 
Came dancing back, with song and 
jest, 
And leading in a flowery chain 
The stranger youth, their welcome 
guest. 


‘Twas thus they met—they met and 
gazed, 

Struck by the selfsame power— amazed, 

Confused, admiring, pleased, distress’d, 

As passion rose in either breast. 


The princess spoke, soft as a bird 
In spring to some dear partner sighing ; 
And the young stranger’s words were 
heard, 
Sweet as the bul-bul’s notes, replying. 


Her long hair, streaming to the ground, 
With odours fills the air around ; 

She moves to music and to song, 

As the wild partridge steps along. 


She leads him to her jasmine bower, 
*Midst fountains, birds, and blossoms 
sweet ; 
And her attendant maidens shower 
The sparkling wave upon his feet. 
Two doves sat near, and softly mourn’d ; 
And both their hearts each sigh return’d. 


With wine, and verse, and wit awhile, 
‘The happy moments they beguile ; 
But clouds pass’d o’er the fair one’s 
brow — 
She fear’'d—she doubted —“ Go,” she 
cried, 
* Bring here my long unbended bow, 
And let my former art be tried. 
Two birds are seated on yon tree— 
Tell me which bird my mark shall be; 
And thou shalt know a woman's skill’ 
Can make all captive to her will.” 


The stranger smiled, with haughty look, 
As from her hand the bow he took: 








* Thy fame,” he said, “ to me is known— 
Valour, like beauty, is thy own; 

But know, though bold in camp and field, 
Woman to man is forced to yield. 
Princess, a boon! If I have wit 

And skill the female bird to hit, 

Shall she who makes these groves divine, 
She whom I most admire, be mine?” 


She blush’d assent —the arrow flew — 
The female bird mounts to the skies ; 
His shaft has struck her pinions through, 

And fluttering on the ground she lies. 


The fair one’s eyes with triumph shine~ 
“The son of Tahamers | see! 
For never yet could hand but mine 
Bend that charm’d bow—’tis he! 
’tis he!” 


So spoke her heart : ‘‘ Give me the bow,” 
She said aloud ; “ if true my aim, 

Let him who seeks me take me now — 
No better boon my hopes can claim.” 


My tale is told. Ye lovers, say, 
Can ye not guess the blissful close? 
How Gemsheid won his bride that day, 
And found a balm for all his woes. 


Although, in point of merit, there 
can be no doubt that Firdousi deserves 
the first place amongst the poets of 
Persia, he has himself told us that he 
is indebted for some of the early pass- 
ages of his great historical work to two 
poets who lived before him. These are 
Rodoki (or Rodukee) and Dukiki, who 

appear to have been nearly contem- 
poraries, and who both commenced a 
,0etical version of the history of the 
p ersian kings. 

Rodoki is spoken of by Firdousi 
with great respect. Not so Dukiki, 
whom he criticises very severely, 
though he does not scruple to adopt 
much of his composition. 

It is related of Rodoki, that the 
prince under whom he lived, having 
removed his court from Bokhara to 
Herat, became so attached to the latter 
city that he delayed his return, much 
to the regret of his courtiers, who con- 
ceived the idea of employing Rodoki’s 
persuasive powers of music and poesy 
to induce the monarch to give up his 
new passion, and restore them to their 
homes and their friends. The poet 
fully entered into their views ; and the 
following verses, sung with great feel- 
ing to the barbut, or bass-viol, on which 
instrument he was a skilful performer, 
accomplished the end they desired, 
and Umeer Nussar once again took the 
route to Bokhara. 
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The Regrets of Bokhara. 


The gale, whose breath such joy imparts, 
Comes from that gentle stream 

Where they reside, to whom our hearts 
Return in mem’ry’s dream : 

The precious odour that its wings convey 

Is their regrets for us, so far away ! 


The sands are rough along that shore 
Where glides our native Ami’s stream ; 
But when we tread its banks once more, 
Like velvet those rude sands will seem. 
Oh, pitying Oxus, let thy waves divide, 
And yield us passage down thy op’ning 
tide ! 


All hail, Bokhara, land of flowers ! 

Our prince moves proudly on ; 
He goes to glad thy sunny bowers, 

He asks thy smile alone : 

The waving cypress seeks his native 
groves, 
The rising moon the firmament it loves ! 
SADEE. 

The great poet, Sadee, is esteemed 
amongst the Persians, not only as a 
master in poetry, but in morality. His 
works are well known in Europe, from 
numerous translations; and, in the 
East, are constantly quoted and re- 
ferred to. He was born at Shirauz,* 
a city which can boast of being the 
birthplace of some of the most cele- 
brated men of Persia. Hafiz was a 
native of the same beautiful place, 
whose gardens are famous throughout 
the world, and whose inhabitants are 
remarkable for their sprightliness and 
wit. 

The period of Sadee’s birth answers 
to our A.D. 1194. His life was very 
long, for he is said to have attained the 
age of a hundred and two; great part 
of which period he spent in travel and 
the acquisition of knowledge, the re- 
mainder in retirement and devotion. 
He is called “ the most poignant of 
the eloquent;” and his works are 
termed “the salt mine of poets.’$ 
He appears to have sprung from a 
good stock; but his family was de- 
cayed, and some of them engaged in 
trade. Though twice married, his 
opinion of women is not flattering, 
as he says, “ Take your wife's opinion, 
and act in opposition to it ;” and again, 
“ Choose a fresh wife every spring, or 
new year's day; for the almanack of 
last year is good for nothing.” He 
submitted to all the evils of life with 








Sddee. 


* Djami calls him “ The Nightingale of the Groves of Shirauz.” 
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patience and fortitude; and remarks, 
** T never complained of my condition 
but once, when my feet were bare, and 
I had not money to buy shoes: but I 
met a man without feet, and became 
contented with my lot.” 

When a boy, he confesses to have 
been religious overmuch ; and men- 
tions a judicious reproof of his father, 
on his ridiculing some friends who fell 
asleep while the Koran was being read : 
“ You had better,” said he, “ have 
been asleep yourself, than have been 
occupied in discovering faults in your 
neighbours.” 

He made the holy pilgrimage no 
less than fourteen times ; and so great 
was his reputation for sanctity, that his 
admirers look upon him as a saint, and 
attribute to him the power of working 
miracles. He led the life for some time 
of a sacayi, or water-drawer, in the 
Holy Land ; and was accustomed to 
administer to the wants of the thirsty 
traveller, till at length he was found 
worthy of an introduction to the pro- 
phet Khizr, who moistened his mouth 
with the water of immortality. To 
doubt this legend was considered sacri- 
legious. Several other poets, it appears, 
applied for a draught from this “ sacred 
well,” but without success. Hafiz, 
however, boasts, and his followers be- 
lieve him, that he obtained some of its 
inspiring waters. 

The works of Sadee are very nu- 
merous. His great productions, the 

Bostén and Gulistén, abound in strik- 
ing beauties, and exhibit much purity 
of feeling and great knowledge of 
human nature. One specimen will 
perhaps suffice. 


(From the Bustan, or Garden.) 
On Contentment. 


Smile not, nor think the legend vain, 
That in old days a worthless stone, 

Such power in holy hands could gain, 
That straight a silver heap it shone. 


Thy alchemist contentment be, 
Equal is stone and ore to thee, 


The infant’s pure, unruffled breast, 
No avarice nor pride molest ; 

He fills his little hands with earth, 
Nor knows that silver has more worth. 


The sultan sits in pomp and state, 
And sees the dervish at his gate ; 

But yet of wealth the sage has more 
Than the great king with all his store. 














Rich is a beggar, worn and spent, 
To whom a silver coin is thrown ; 

But Feridoun* was not content 

Though Ajum’s kingdom was his own. 


Many of the prose works of Sddee 
are intermixed with verse, a usual 
Oriental custom. His casaids, or ele- 
gies, his dirges, his odes, his mystical 
poems, are all of the highest order 
of merit. So much attention, however, 
has been paid to his compositions, to 
the Oriental student he is so well known 
as a classic, and to the general reader 
his name is so familiar, that it may be 
considered superfluous to make long 
extracts from his works. The following 
is from a poem on the favourite subject 
of Medjnoon and Leila, which has been 
treated by so many of the Persian poets 
with more or less success. Although 
that by Nizami is extremely beautiful, 
it is generally considered that Hatifi’s 
exquisite version of this melancholy 
and interesting story of the ‘“ Romeo 
and Juliet of the East” excels all 
others in pathos. 


Extract from Medjnoon. 


Dost thou reproach me for the love 
Of Leila, that distracts my soul? 

Oh, that thou couldst behold and prove 
How vain to shun her sweet control ! 
Ah, would to Heaven that those who 

blame 
Could see the object of my flame ! 
Would they not gaze, as I have done, 
Confused, amazed, and turn’d to stone? 


Hast thou no pity, friend unkind ? 
Thou shouldst, like me, have felt the 
pain, 
That I might sit all day, and find 
A patient list’ner to my strain. 
Do not two torches burn more bright 
When they together blend their light ? 


Alas, my heart is tuned to all 
Of tender or of dear ; 
The turtle’s gentle murmurs fall 
With welcome on my ear. 
Oh, could she but my grief divine, 
Would she not join her plaints to mine? 


Too cruel friend! say thou to those 
Who know but love by name, 

** Would ye could feel the thousand woes 
Of him whose soul is flame!” 

But, ah! the pains of sickness seem 

To those in health an idle dream. 
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I will not, then, my secret tell, 
But to the wretch who mourns as well, 
’Twere vain the hornet’s power to sing 
To him who never felt the sting. 


To one who has not loved like me, 
My sorrows seem a tale to he. 

Seek not my anguish to compare 

In fierceness to another’s care : 

The salt is in his hand alone— 

But the deep wounds are all my own! 


HAFIZ. 


Amongst all the poets of Persia, the 
one whose name, if not his works, is 
most familiar to the English reader, 
is Mohammed Schemseddin Hafiz, the 
prince of Persian lyric poets, of whom 
Shirauz may boast of having seen his 
birth in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. His surname, Hafiz, indicates 
that he was master of the whole Koran, 
the word expressing keeper, or pos- 
sessor. Though leading a life of po- 
verty, of which he was proud, terming 


‘poverty the companion of genius, he 


constantly refused the invitations of 
monarchs to visit their courts— yield- 
ing only in one instance at the solicita- 
tion of the prince of Yezd, whose want 
of generosity confirmed him in his re- 
solution never again to leave his native 
place ; where he remained till his death, 
which occurred in the year of the Hé- 
gira 791 (a.v. 1389). It is worthy of 
remark, in recording the lives of the 
most celebrated men of Persia, how 
much honour was paid to their genius 
by most of the sovereigns under whom 
they lived ; though, at the same time, 
it is impossible not to regret that in 
most instances the poet, drawn from 
his obscurity or tranquil retirement by 
promises and flattery, had seldom rea- 
son to rejoice in having given way to 
the temptation, but retired disgusted 
with the selfishness, meanness, or ca- 
price of the great patron, from whom 
he had a right to expect better treat- 
ment than he received. 

From the works of Hafiz, which are 
full of variety, as Sir William Jones 
justly observes, it is difficult to select 
specimens, so replete with surpassing 
beauty, thought, feeling, and expression 
are they. To open his book at hazard, 


* Feridoun is a great hero among the Persians. He was the son of the great 


monarch, Gemsheid. 


His youth was passed in war against the usurper of bis 


kingdom, Zohac, whom he overcame. He is considered a model of every virtue ; 
though, in the above poem, he seems to be accused of ‘ the glorious fault of angels 


and of gods,”— ambition. 
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and fix on the first lines which occur, 
is a safe plan, as it is impossible to 
choose amiss in that garden of the 
sweetest roses. The grace, ease, and 
fancy of his numbers are inimitable ; 
and there is a magic in his lays, which 
few even of his professed enemies have 
been able to resist. To the young, 
the gay, and the enthusiastic, his verses 
are ever welcome; and the sage dis- 
covers in them a hidden mystery, 
which reconciles him to their subjects. 
There is a curious story told of the 
dispute which occurred at the time of 
his death, between those who con- 
demned and those who admired the 
poet. The former objected to his being 
buried in consecrated ground ; the lat- 
ter insisted that he had never offended 
against religion or morals, and deserved 
every honour that could be bestowed. 
It was at length agreed that a line of 
his own works should decide; and the 
book being opened at the following 
passage, all opposition was overcome : 


“ Withdraw not your steps from the 
obsequies of Hafiz ; 

Though immersed in sin, he will rise 
into Paradise.” 


His tomb, near Shirauz, has been from 
that day visited, as a sacred spot, by 
pilgrims of all ages. The place of his 
birth is held in veneration ; and there 
is not a Persian whose heart does not 
echo his strains : 


“‘ No stream so pure as Rocknabad ; 
No bower so sweet as Mosselay.” 


The two odes which foilow are in 
the usual strain which has procured 
for him the character of the Persian 
Anacreon. One specimen of his mys- 
tical poetry will serve to shew a dif- 
ferent, and equally prized, style of the 
great master : 


String the lyre—has fortune ever 
Given to men of worth their due? 

But, since vain is all endeavour, 
And we scorn her malice too, 

Why should we refuse to share 

All the joys these hours prepare ? 


Now the air is fill’d with mirth ; 
Now the roses spring from earth ; 
Now they bloom —but now alone! 


Hajiz. 
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Fear not though the wise reprove ; 
Ere their soft perfume be gone, 
Raise the soul to verse and love. 
Oh, Hafiz! it were shame to say 
(In nightingales like us ’twere treason, ) 
That we, who wake the magic lay, 
Sang not in the rose’s season. 


My breast is fill’d with roses, 
My cup is crown’d with wine, 
And by my side reposes 
The maid I hail as mine : 
The monarch, wheresoe’er he be, 
Is but a slave compared to me. 


Their glare no torches throwing 
Shall in our bower be found ; 

Her eyes, like moonbeams glowing, 
Cast light enough around : 

And well all odours I can spare, 

Who scent the perfume of her hair.* 


The honey dew thy charms might bor- 
row — 

Thy lip alone to me is sweet : 

When thou art absent, faint with sorrow, 
I hide me in some lone retreat. 

Why talk to me of power or fame? 
What are those idle toys to me? 

Why speak the praises of my name ?1— 
My joy, my triumph, is in thee! 


How bless’d am I! Around me, swell- 
ing, 
The notes of melody arise. 
I hold the cup, with juice excelling, 
And gaze upon thy radiant eyes. 
Oh, Hafiz! never waste thy hours 
Without the cup, the lute, and love! 
For ’tis the sweetest time of flowers, 
And none these moments shall re- 
prove. 


The nightingales around thee sing: 
It is the joyous feast of spring. 





HYMN, 
(Specimen of his Mystical Poetry.) 


In wide eternity’s vast space, 

Where no beginning was, wert Thou. 
The rays of all-pervading graco, 

Beneath thy veil, flamed on thy brow. 
Then Love and Nature sprang to birth, 
And Life and Beauty filled the earth. 


Awake, my soul! pour forth thy praise: 

To that great Being anthems raise — 

That wondrous Architect, who said, 

‘« Be formed!” and this great orb was 
made. 


* Beauty and fragrance are amongst the Persian poets inseparable. The Persians 
exceed even the Greeks in their love of perfumes ; though Anacreon thought it so 
indispensable a part of beauty, that, in directing the Rhodian artist to paint his 
mistress, he wishes even her fragrance to be portrayed — 


« And, if thy art can reach so high, 


Let breathing odours round her fly.” 
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Since first I heard the blessed sound, 

“ To man, my spirit’s breath is given,” 
I knew, with thankfulness profound, 

His sons we are—our home is Heaven. 
Oh! give me tidings, that shall tell 
When I may hope with Thee to dwell ; 
That [ may quit this world of pain, 

Nor seek to be its guest again. 


A bird of holiness am I, 

And from the vain world’s net would fly. 

Shed, bounteous Lord! one cheering 
shower, 

From thy pure cloud of guiding power, 

Before, even yet, the hour is come, 

When my dust rises towards its home. 


What are our deeds? All worthless— 
all! 
Oh! bring devotion’s wine, 
That strength upon my soul may fall, 
From drops Thou mad’st divine. 
The world’s possessions fade and flee : 
The only good is loving Thee ! 
Oh, happy hour! when I shall rise 
From earth’s delusions, to the skies— 
Shall find my soul at rest, and greet 
The traces of my lov’d one’s feet : 
Dancing with joy—whirl’d on with 
speed — 
Like moats, that gorgeous sunbeams 
feed, 
Until I reach the fountain bright, 
When yonder sun derives his light! 


Most of the Asiatic poets are Sufis. 
The great Moulavi assures us that 
whatever their expressions may be, 
their meaning is always spiritual. The 
deepest mystery enfolds them, and, 
though they use worldly metaphors, 
they intend to convey ideas of divine— 
not of earthly —affection. It must be 
confessed that, to the uninitiated, it is 
difficult to separate the wheat from the 
chaff. The defenders of the Sufi poets 
have even gone so far as to compose a 
dictionary of their language; which, 
indeed, places the matter in a very 
different point of view from what it, at 
a first glance, would appear. In some 
of the poems of Hafiz—as in the above 
—there can be no question as to the 
nature of his subject; but, in many 
others, considerable confusion of things, 
Spiritual and temporal, occurs. 

In an amusing satire on the customs 
and manners of the women of Persia, 
called Kitabi Kulsum Naneh —which, 
in its style, is not unlike the Serventes 
of the Troubadours,—are the following 
passages :— 
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«“ The women of Shfrauz have remark- 
able taste in minstrelsy, and are devoted 
to the memory of Hafiz.” 

«Every woman should be instructed 
in the art of playing on the dura, or 
tambourine ; and she, in turn, must teach 
it to her daughters, that their time may 
be passed in joy and mirth: and the 
songs of Hafiz, above all others, must be 
remembered. If it so happen that nei. 
ther a dyra nulkadér, nor a sikdér, is in 
the house, at any rate, there should be a 
brass dish and a mallet, for the purpose of 
producing music.” 


It is related of Hafiz, that in his 
youth he was much attached to a beau- 
tiful girl, named Shakhi Nebat, or 
Branch of Sugar Cane; and that the 
Prince of Shirauz was his rival. 

About four leagues from the city of 
Shirauz is a place called Piri-sebz, or 
“The Green Old Man;” and a po- 
pular superstition prevailed, that who- 
ever watched there for forty nights, 
without sleep, should become a great 
poet. The youthful Hafiz resolved to 
try the adventure: every morning he 
walked before the house of his coy 
mistress, anxiously observing if she 
gave him any sign of recognition; at 
noon, he rested ; and at night, took up 
his watchful station. This he con- 
tinued for thirty-nine nights; and on 
the fortieth morning was charmed to 
observe that his mistress beckoned to 
him from the balcony, and invited him 
to enter. She received him with en- 
thusiasm, declaring her preference of a 
bright genius, to the son of a king. 
On the approach of night, he hurried 
away, bent on finishing the adventure, 
Early on the morning after his agitated 
fortieth night, the young poet perceived 
approaching him—whence, he knew 
not—an aged man, in a green mantle, 
who bore in his hand a cup, sparkling 
with a crystal liquor, which he in- 
vited him to taste. He drank an un- 
sparing draught; and found in it the 
gift of immortal poesy. 

The following lines are an illus- 
tration of this legend :— 


THE TOMB OF HAFIZ. 


Over Hafiz’ tomb, a net of beams * 
Through the shadowy cypress falls, 
While, shelter’d from the bright moon 

gleams, 
The plaintive bul-bul calls. 


* « Now had the moon cast a net of beams over the 
Shadowy gardens,” &c.— Persian Poem. 
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Her song, by fits, now loud, now low, 
Bursts forth, at length, in a gushing flow : 
“ Ob! prize the time, the happy time 
Of roses, in their fragrant prime ; 
The garden sees their beauteous birth, 
And sees their frail leaves strew the 
earth. 
Oh! prize the hour, and prize it well, 
Now Nature smiles for thee ; 
But not for ever, in its shell 
The lucid pearl will be!” 


Near is the bower of Mossellay, 
Near is the stream of Rocknabad ; 
In far Shirauz, the lights are gay — 
The hearts of youth and age are glad, 
« The scattering of roses,” * the perfumed 
Queen of Flowers 
Shall make a mortal Paradise of all our 
Hafiz’ bowers ! 


We will sit beside his tomb, 
And read aloud his lays ; 
We will weep the poet’s doom — 
We will sing the poet’s praise. 
We will tell how forty nights, alone, 
He watched, in hallowed ground ; 
How the green seer knew the prize was 
won, 
And the jewell'd cup with nectar shone, 
For the mortal Fame had crown’d. 


Long he drank of the deathless tide, 
Pure as Al Cawthar'st radiant stream ; 
And he sees his ‘“* Branch of Sugar Cane” 
glide : 
Like the wild gazelle’s, her dark eyes 
beam, 
Her form, like the Sudru’s boughs of 
race ; 
And like Zohara’s, her lovely face. 
Like Israfil’s tones, her melting sighs — 
Whose voice is the sweetest in Paradise. 
And welcome the sound of her step so 
light, 
As the white wing’d camels, with gold 
bedight, 
Who, far to the regions of ceaseless day, 
Bear the souls of the blessed away. 
“ What though,” she whispered, “ thy 
rival be 
One on whose brow the diadem glows? 
What charm in all flowers can the bul- 
bul see, 
If summer has banished his cherished 
rose ? 
The fame of the monarch will fade and die, 
Like the gardens of earth in wiuter’s 
gloom ; 
But the poet’s shall live to eternity, 
Like Al Aden’s hundred gardens of 
bloom,” 


* A great festival at Shirauz. 


t Al Cawthar, one of the immortal rivers of Paradise. 


eternal gardens, 


Feleki. 


FELEKI, 


The poet Feleki was a native of the 
province of Schirvan, the Media of 
the ancients. He is called “the Sun 
of Poets, and the King of Learning,” 
by his contemporaries; and his works 
are held in high esteem. He ranks 
next to Anvaree in the force and ex- 
pression of his verses, and is sometimes 
considered the master of Khakani, 
though this opinion is disputed by 
some authors, who suppose both those 
illustrious men to have studied under 
the great Aboul-Ola. 

Feleki was born in the city of Schu- 
makhi, on the borders of the Caspian 
Sea ; and had great credit at the court 
of Manugehir Shah, whose praises he 
celebrates. His real name was Aboul 
Nazam Moliammed, but, according to 
frequent custom, another was bestowed 
upon him, by which he is better known. 
He obtained that of Feleki, in con- 
sequence of his astrological studies, 
which he pursued with great earnest- 
ness, under a renowned professor of 
of that science, which is called by the 
Arabs, elm al Felek—the science of 
Heaven. He devoted much of his 
time to this pursuit, and composed 
a treatise on the subject, which is 
greatly esteemed by its followers. 

Feleki became the slave of love, and 
abandoned himself to so deep a me- 
lancholy, that he resolved to quit the 
world, and all communion with his 
fellows; and for this purpose, shut 
himself up in a detached house, at the 
extremity of the street where his mis- 
tress resided. Here he chewed the 
cud of sweet and bitter fancies, and 
soothed his mind by occasional ad- 
dresses to the object of his devotion. 
Among others, he dedicated to her the 
following : — 


Gale of eve, of perfume telling, 
Thou shalt bear my life away, 

If, when thou shalt pass her dwelling, 
Thou, with whisp’ring voice, wilt say : 


“* Lady, as I passed along, 
In a place all sad and lonely, 

Far from pleasure’s idle throng, 
Breathing sighs and murmurs only, 


The Sudru, a tree in the 


Zohara, the planet Venus, who descended to tempt the angels on 


earth. Israfil, the angel whose voice is more musical than all God's creatures. At 
the last day, milk-white winged camels, with saddles and bridles of gold, will stand 
ready to transport the faithful to the mansions of eternal bliss. 
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A youth I saw, subdued by pain, 
No thought of bliss his soul can 
cherish : 
One only boon he seeks to gain — 
To see those eyes once more— and 
perish.” 


Once, on hearing that his beloved 
was in his vicinity, and receiving a 
message from her, he became almost 
distracted with joy, and wrote the fol- 
lowing, on the occasion :— 


Who can tell the thrilling pleasure, 
Swelling in my raptured soul, 
When thy footstep’s gentle measure, 
O’er my ear, like music, stole ? 
Fair enchantress! at whose sight, 
Sense and reason take their flight! 


After sad hours of hope decaying, 
Or feebly springing in my brezst, 
For promised joy, too long delaying, 
I faint, with happiness oppress’d : 
All my heart rushes to my eyes, 
And to my ears my being flies! 


He pours forth his delight in be- 
holding her, in the ensuing lines :— 


Oh! blame me not, that never yet 
I could be patient ; nor forget, 
Even for a moment, that ’tis pain— 
*Tis torture— till we meet again. 


But, ah! what fortune will be mine, 
Who cannot teach this trembling heart 
One of its wishes to resign, 
Since Love and Sorrow never part? 


Although Feleki had greatly distin- 
guished himself in mathematics, he, 
nevertheless, quitted that study, to give 
himself up entirely to literature. He 
became illustrious throughout Persia 
by his verses, of which he composed 
more than fourteen thousand. He died 
in the year of the Hégira 577; and was 
buried in the royal city of Schumakhi. 


CHAKANI, OR KAKANI, 


Chakani Kakaiki was properly call- 
ed Efsaled-din Hakaiki; that of Kha- 
kani having been added by his master, 
Aboul-Ola, on account of his being a 
favourite of Khakani Minotschehr (or 
Manugehir), Prince of Schirvan. As, 
however, he quitted the court without 
permission, in order to enjoy the plea- 
sures of solitude, he was pursued, 
by order of the prince, and confined 
for seven months in the fortress of 
Schabran ; where he seems to have had 
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frequent conversation with certain 
Christians, and wrote a poem in praise 
of Christianity. After his release from 
captivity, he made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and wrote a kassideh on the 
journey, in which he describes the 
perils of the desert. 

There is an odd story told of him 
and his patron, who appears to have 
been a dangerous person to deal with. 
The poet sent a letter to Prince Kha- 
kani, requesting a present of a lynz, or 
a hive of bees; at which the patron 
was so much enraged, that he should 
have the boldness to fetter his gene- 
rosity with an or, that he sent an order 
for his death. The unlucky bard, to 
screen himself, threw the blame on a 
fly, smeared with honey, which had 
blotted the point under the word with, 
L (ba), and made it Ly (ja), or, as he 


declared he had begged for a lynx and 
a hive of bees. 

He died at Tabriz, in the year of the 
Hégira 582 (a.p. 1186), and was bu- 
ried between two brother-poets, Sahir 
Farjabi, and Schabur ben Mahommed 
Eschheri. Khakani is Jooked upon as 
one of the most learned of the lyric 
poets of Persia. 


Ode. 


Oh! waving cypress! cheek of rose ! 
Oh! jasmine-breathing bosom !— say, 
Tell me, each charm that round her 
glows, 
Who are ye, that my heart betray ? 
Tyrant unkind! to whom I bow; 
Oh! life-destroyer !—who art thou ? 


I saw thy form of waving grace, 

I heard thy soft and gentle sighs, 
I gazed on that enchanting face, 

And looked in thy Narcissus eyes :* 
Oh! by the hopes thy smiles allow, 
Bright soul inspirer !—who art thou? 


Where’er she walks, amidst the shades, 
Where perfumed hyacinths unclose, 
Danger her ev'ry glance pervades — 
Her bow is bent on friends and foes. 
Thy rich cheek shames the rose; thy 
brow 
Is like the young moon— who art thou? 


Thy poet-slave has dared to drain 
Draughts of thy beauty, till his soul— 
Confused and lost in pleasing pain— 
Is fled beyond his own control. 
What bliss can life accord me now? 
But once to know thee !—who art thou? 


_ ™ The Easterns are fond of comparing the eye of their mistress to the Nurgus, or 
Narcissus, as they imagine that flower to resemble an eye. 
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‘“‘ LITTLE MEN AND LITTLE MEASURES.” 


THE EARL OF DURHAM. 


“It shall suffice, in this place, to say, that a weak judgment, and some vanity, 
and much pride, will hurry a man into as unwarrantable and as violent attempts as the 
greatest, and most unlimited, and insatiable ambition will do. * * * ® 
His vanity disposed him to be His Excellency.” —Lorp CLarenpon’s History of the 

Character of the Earl of Essex. ; 


Great Rebellion. 


In every generation there are many 
men who pass for great: and of these, 
some of them by genius, courage, or 
success, ‘‘ achieve greatness;” while 
the larger number are mere passive 
recipients of unmerited distinctions, 
and have the good fortune to find 
“ greatness thrust upon them.” But, 
in an age of great men and great 
measures—in an age like that in which 
Lord Clarendon wrote, —no man rises 
by this kind of luck, unless he be 
eminent in some degree or manner ; 
for the applause and admiration of a 
very exalted generation is never award- 
ed to the despicable, or bestowed upon 
the weak. On the other hand, at a 
period like the present, when, after all 
the tempestuous bubbling of popular 
passions, the scum is left swimming on 
the top—when the chief men of the 
day are a class whence chief men were 
never chosen before,— it is no marvel 
to find honours heaped upon the fri- 
volous, and powers entrusted to the 
imbecile or the indiscreet. We have 
only to look around to find dozens of 
cases of this kind. It is quite usual 
to hear Lord Brougham lauded as a 
modern Bacon, and cheered as the 
most consummate orator of his coun- 
try: he being a man not even worthy 
of remembrance with the Hardwickes, 
Mansfields, or Camdens, of his own 
pens and, as a speaker, the ac- 
nowledged inferior of Canning in 
parliament, and of Erskine at the bar. 
In like manner, England is now con- 
tent with a prime minister, notorious 
for nothing but courtesy, nonchalance, 
and abandoned Toryism ; with a home- 
secretary, of meagre ability, and the 
closest prejudices; with a colonial 
minister, of universally confessed in- 
capacity; and with a governor of the 
great Indian empire, fitted for nothing 
higher than the enjoyment ofa sinecure 
at Greenwich. We cannot, therefore, 
be surprised at any sudden exaltation 
of men in whom it is difficult to dis- 
cover a single claim to public respect. 
Yet there are instances in which that 
public respect seems to be given, in 
addition to honorary distinctions, not- 


withstanding an apparent barrenness 
of merit, and, indeed, the evidence of 
many contrary symptoms. For this 
singular consummation there are no 
means of accounting, save on referring 
to the diseased spirit of the times, and 
the fact that we are living in an age of 
“little measures, and of little men.” 
And with this key to the secret, all 
mystery is at an end: the petty poli- 
tical puppets who strut upon the stage, 
become suddenly, when this expla- 
nation is applied, the exact persons we 
should expect to see in places of im- 
portance and honour. Who, then, 
wonders to hear that, when the Ca- 
nadian revolt broke out, the only 
statesman this country could send there 
as dictator, to re-settle the British do= 
minions, and reframe the constitution, 
was the crabbed, untried, and revo- 
lutionary Earl of Durham? Truly, if 
not exactly adapted to the crisis, his 
lordship was admirably chosen by the 
present ministry ; for the selectors were 
worthy of their choice, and the chosen 
one was a fit representative of the men 
who delighted to honour him. 

It may be worth while to explain 
how this happens, and to shew that, in 
truth, in Lord Durham there is no- 
thing which can shame the Melbourne 
government; that there is in him no 
superiority which can afflict the O’Con- 
nell cabinet, and no genius to excite 
ministerial envy. He goes out covered 
with laurels, with addresses from New- 
castle Radicals, ribands from Lord 
Palmerston, a peerage from Lord Grey, 
flattery from the Whigs, and presents 
from his friend, the czar Nicholas of 
Russia. His lordship is the repre- 
sentative of an ancient and respectable 
county family in Durham, raised up 
to sudden wealth by successful mining ; 
in token of which, with pure liberality, 
his lordship, in defiance of Adam 
Smith and free trade, is an advocate of 
a profitable concern, called a coal mo- 
nopoly. Ie came of age, after a long 
minority, during which his already 
large fortune grew greater; and at 
once, as if to prove the great distinction 
between years of maturity and years of 
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discretion, rushed at once to a par- 
ticipation in all the follies of butterfly 
young men. There were castles build- 
ing, both in the air and on ¢erré firmé ; 
turf enjoyments, and losses, both of 
spirits and money; contested elections; 
a duel with Mr. Beaumont; quarrels, 
both in and out of parliament; ultra 
Radicalism; dandyism; travelling re- 
trenchments ; the prince of cooks ; and, 
finally, the quietude and respeciability 
of a peerage. To most of these topics 
we will not now return, nor tell of his 
yacht, with the tricolored flag; and his 
toast about the liberty of the press 
being “* the air we breathe ;” and how 
he prosecuted the papers for libels; 
and how the sailors of the yacht as- 
saulted Mr. Hefferman, editor of the 
Newcastle paper, for mentioning about 
the flag; and how the John Bull pub- 
lished a song, called * The Small Coal 
man,”* at which his lordship took 
offence; and how he once made a 
motion for parliamentary reform, and 
then went to dinner at Michael Angelo 
Taylor’s ; and how, when he returned, 
full of port and patriotism, the house 
had quietly let his motion drop, for 
want of a debate, and divided without 
a single speech from the administration. 
We will not rake up all these old 
stories, still less, touch on domestic 
troubles, or repented follies. We will 
not touch ** Mr. Lambton ;’”’ but con- 
fine ourselves solely to “ Lord Dur- 
ham,” since the year of his peerage’s 
creation, 1828. In that year, the 
Duke of Wellington, being prime mi- 
nister, strange to say, this ultra-Liberal 
was honoured with a baron’s coronet, 
in the same batch with Lords Skel- 
mersdale and Cowley. We look in 
vain in the parliamentary reports of 
that time for any of that vehement 
panting for reform which, in 1834, 
gained him such sneers from Lord 
Brougham, and such praises from 
Tait’s Magazine, and Mr. Russell 
Bowlby. How this silence was pro- 
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duced, how this peerage was obtained, 
we know not; and we can find no 
one who can help us to guess or as. 
certain. It seems odd in so flaming a 
Radical, and we confess we cannot 
explain it. If, therefore, a solution of 
the mystery be sought by the Radical 
reformers, who now admire the con- 
sistent Lord Durham, we must say to 
them, in the words of Sir John Hob. 
house’s disavowed pamphlet, “ Ask 
him, gentlemen.” However, this era 
of Conservatism passed away with the 
Irish gratitude for the Popish bill of 
1829; so that, by the month of June 
1830, his lordship was himself again, 
and was ready for office, as lord privy 
seal, in Earl Grey’s * pure old Whig” 
administration. Time -passed on: his 
lordship, long renowned for an ami- 
able temper, became so exceedingly 
pleasant to his colleagues in general, 
and to his father-in-law, the premier, 
in particular, that he was politely re- 
quested to retire; and in doing so, 
consented to say nothing about the 
usual ministerial explanations, but to 
be content with the coronet of an earl, 
Strange! that so democratic a person 
should condescend to accept of a peer- 
age; and then, afterwards, should 
deign to seek promotion in a body he 
so loftily despises! In a year after- 
wards, Lord Grey himself retired, and 
the Liberals of Edinburgh decided on 
inviting the weary ex- premier — 

“ Bankrupt of life, but prodigal of 


ease” 


toa public dinner; which, in the his- 
tory of such entertainments, will ever 
be memorable, from the complete di- 
gestion of the provisions before one 
single guest had entered the room. 
Then followed the grand quarrel between 
the chancellor and the ejected privy 
seal; and after that, the said chancellor's 
article in the Edinburgh Review, which 
produced the well-known very tem- 
perate epistle from his opponent.t 


* The sore part of the song, besides the personal allusions, which were hardly fair, 
was the allusion to the speeches about the monopoly mentioned above : — 
‘* He says, whene’er he gets control, 
He'll make all things dog cheap — but coal ; 
And gin shall flow in each man’s can, 
Says my prime little trump of a small coal man.” 


+ We refer to the following characteristic effusion, addressed to the editor of the 


Edinburgh Review :— 


“* Lambton Castle, Oct. 18, 1834. 


** Sir,—In the October Number of the Edinburgh Review, which I have this 
morning received, | find an article in which my name has been most unfairly intro- 
duced. It professes to give an account of the transactions in Lord Grey’s adminis- 
tration respecting the preparation of the Reform-bill. 
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From that moment Lord Durham com- 
menced politician on his own ground, 
and struggled hard to form a party on 
Radical principles. Dinners were 
given him at Gateshead and Perth, 
at Glasgow and Newcastle, at which 
he accused Lord Brougham of “ treach- 
ery and intrigue ;” and said he would 
encounter him in the House of Lords, 
which, however, he forgot to do. To 
the trades of Glasgow he thus declared 
his creed (we copy from the Times of 
the 3ist October, 1834) : 

“There were three points to which, 
in their address, they had called his at- 
tention,— household suffrage, short par. 
liaments, and vote by ballot. He would 
make no concealment with them on these 
topics. He had long ago given pledges 
to his country as to the two first points : 
be had already, in his place in parliament, 
proposed household suffrage (cheers); he 
had already proposed triennial parlia- 
ments (cheers); and his principles re- 
mained the same. (Cheers.) There were 
great differences of opinion on the sub- 
ject of the ballot. Some of the very best 
Reformers thought it was not advisable, 
and were therefore against it. After ma- 
ture deliberation, and after giving the 
subject every possible consideration, he 
was decidedly in favour of the ballot. 
(Tremendous cheering.)” 


This, our readers must admit, was 
pretty well from the man who claimed 
credit for one-third share in drawing 
the original Reform-bill, which con- 
tained, not the ballot, not short parlia- 
ments, not universal suflrage—no, nor 
household suffrage—no, not even the 
10/. franchise—but actually a 20J. 
qualification! But, giving him full 
credit for all this ultra-Radicalism — 
supposing it to be pure, genuine, and 
sincere—where is it now? Since the 
delivery of that speech, Lord Durham 
has been otherwise engaged than in 
courting the Glasgow Voluntaries, and 
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feeding with the Liberals of Newcastle. 
He has been employed as ambassador 
to St. Petersburg, and has there done 
his duty to the full satisfaction of the 
Emperor Nicholas and the Russia com- 
pany in London. He has obtained 
splendid chimneypieces for Lambton 
Castle from the liberal czar; and has 
left the Poles in Siberia, and the 
Russians in supreme usurped authority 
at Cracow. For three long years he 
has been wrapped in furs and ob- 
scurity at St. Petersburg, enjoying no- 
thing but fawning from the mean, 
flattery from the great, and 10,0004. 
a-year from his grateful country. We 
doubt not that his diplomacy was 
worthy of Lord Palmerston’s deputy, 
and in strict conformity to that noble 
lord's very important protocols and 
despatches. Yet we may be per- 
mitted to hint, that unsophisticated 
persons think that it would better 
have become the champion of Libe- 
ralism to have basked elsewhere than 
in the sunshine of court favour, which 
was warm enough, though in cold 
St. Petersburg. It is not unreason- 
able to think, that such a paragon of 
Reformers as Lord Durham might bet- 
ter have proved his vast sympathy with 
the people’s rights than by holding si- 
lence while barbarities were committed 
on Poland; and might have attested 
his great statesmanship, at least, by ar- 
resting the tide of Russian aggression 
on prostrate and defenceless Turkey. 
However, certain it is that there never 
was an ambassador to St. Petersburg 
more acceptable to the emperor, and 
less troublesome to his ministry, than 
the great advocate of popular freedom, 
the democratic peer, Lord Durham. 
He came home last year soon after the 
death of the late monarch, just in time 
to interfere in the Durham county 
election, and to find such interference 


“ If that statement came directly or indirectly from a member of that government, 


he has been guilty of gross misrepresentation, and of a suppression of the truth. If it 
did not, I have a right to complain of your having published charges against my 
public character, founded on assumed facts and circumstances which could only be 
correctly known and stated from official authority. Your obedient servant, 
“ DurHaM.” 

In answer to this letter, Mr. Macvey Napier, the editor of the Review, addressed 
the various papers, stating that the only charge against his lordship was, that as he 
said he had been the chief instrument in preparing the Reform-bill, he must have 
been answerable for the twenty-pound qualification, which was notoriously in the 
original draft of the measure ; and which was struck out by the cabinet, in order to 
introduce the present ten-pound franchise. This was a charge requiring no official 
authority ; for Lord Durham was himself the person who disclosed the fact, that the 
bill had been prepared by a sub-committee, of which he was a member ; and, there- 
fore, with all his professions about household suffrage, he, in fact, had been the 
proposer of a franchise more exclusive than the present, 
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on behalf of his nominee, Sir William 
Chaytor, wholly unavailing. Parlia- 
ment met. Great were the expecta- 
tions entertained of the retired pleni- 
potentiary. But from his lips there 
came not a word of Radicalism, nor 
the slightest whisper of liberal reforms. 
Where, we ask again, was his Glasgow 
Radicalism? where household suffrage, 
which “ he proposed in his place in 
parliament ?”” Where short parlia- 
ments, which he had “ proposed also?” 
Where, above all, was vote by ballot ? 
Alas, the residence in Russia had chilled 
the ardour of his spirit, and had mate- 
rially affected the liberalism of his 
opinions. No longer did he maintain 
the important views which had recom- 
mended him to the unclad of the 
Highlands, and the unwashed of New- 
castle — no longer did he avow himself 
an opponent of all compromise, and a 
despiser of all conciliation. He who, 
with all his loud professions about 
* Justice to Ireland,” had had a hand 
in that country’s Coercion-bill, now 
came to England just in time to be 
shipped off out of the way with a still 
harsher measure for the Canadians. 
And we think we have said enough to 
shew that, in the choice they made, 
the Melbourne Whigs were extremely 
fortunate ; having found a man just as 
fit, and as consistent, and as high- 
minded as themselves, to undertake 
their dirty work in the American 
colonies. 

Experience, now, enables us to ad- 
vance a step further, and to say, that 
not only did his past career entitle him 
to honour and distinction at the hands 
of the Whigs, but that his subsequent 
proceedings have fully justified their 
choice. Lord Palmerston himself, and 
perhaps we may say Lord Glenelg, 
could not have failed more signally in 
establishing a statesmanlike reputation. 
Lord Durham sailed in the Hastings, 
having turned out the ship’s clergyman 
to provide accommodation for his pri- 
vate band; and when he arrived, his 
deeds were quite consistent with this 
noble and grand commencement. In- 
stantly, he named his secretaries and 
council ; and instead of choosing these 
associates from those who understood 
the colony, he fixed on Mr. Chas. Buller, 
Mr. Arthur Buller, Mr. Turton, and 
Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield. Not 
content with the advice of these very 
distinguished persons, he then sum- 
moned from England Mr. Thomas 
Slingsby Duncombe, M.P. forFinsbury. 
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This was the first introduction of him- 
self to the notice of the Canadian po- 
pulation. The next movement was 
equally delicate and praiseworthy: he 
quarrelled with Sir John Colborne, 
and compelled that gallant officer, who 
had saved the colony, to resign his 
post of commander-in-chief. These 
were public measures; and were 
speedily followed by a private one, 
equally bold in conception and in- 
teresting in execution. He found out 
that the Guards, instead of presenting 
arms to him in the way of salute, only 
carried arms ; and, on inquiry, he dis- 
covered this was deliberately done, on 
the supposition that the Guards are 
privileged to present arms to none but 
the royal family, their own officers, 
and the lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
Great was the indignation at this un- 
expected affront, and violent was the 
quarrel that ensued. Here were the 
Guards, whom he had prevailed on 
the Whigs to send out to Canada, to 
form the body-guard of his excellency 
the dictator, absolutely refusing to do 
the very thing for which he was alone 
desirous of having their presence. 
Could any thing be more wounding 
to his lordship’s pride, or more calcu- 
lated to oppose his extensive legislative 
and administrative plans? Who does 
not feel deeply for his lordship’s sad 
and painful disappointment? But this 
was not all. A thief ran away ; and 
the Earl of Durham, to shew that even 
this gross premeditated insult of the 
Guards could not impair the vigour of 
his proceedings, and in order to con- 
trast his own energy with Lord Gos- 
ford’s tameness, offered a reward for 
him of 1000/., while that latter noble- 
man had only offered 500/. for the ap- 
prehension of a traitor. We fear that 
the present ruler of Canada, if he were 
in Ireland, and were to publish as 
many proclamations for murderers, 
thieves, &c. &c., as Lord Normanby 
now does, notwithstanding the won- 
derful tranquillity he has established, 
and if he were as generous there ay he 
is in the country of dollars, would al- 
most drain the public exchequer. In 
a single year, Lord Normanby offered 
510 rewards for the discovery of va- 
rious criminals: now, if Lord Dur- 
ham’s plan were adopted, there would 
be a slight charge in the miscellaneous 
estimates of about half a million per 
annum, not for criminal prosecutions, 
but for the apprehension of felons, the 
encouragement of their accomplices, 
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and the promotion of false swearing. 
This topic, however, is unimportant, 
compared to the next,—namely, the 
mode of dealing, not with thieves, but 
rebels. We candidly own that Lord 
Durham’s plan was original, if nothing 
else. He did not wait till he had 
caught the gentleman; he did not re- 
member Dr. Kitchiner’s injunction to 
the cook who had to dress a live hare, 
—* first catch the hare, then proceed.” 
Oh, no! Lord Durham is for “ no com- 
romise.” He published an ordinance 
{shade of Charles X. lie still!) declar- 
ing these untried men guilty of high 
treason, and sentencing them to banish- 
ment for life to Bermuda, where they 
were to remain, on pain of death. But 
his lordship, it appears, has no control 
at Bermuda; and, besides that, we 
happen to have some old-fashioned 
notions here in Engiand, that no one 
must be treated as guilty, much less 
banished for life, to a place to which 
we have no right to send him, without 
full and fair trial by jury. Will it be 
believed, that the liberal Lord Durham 
thought nothing of his want of power at 
Bermuda, or the rights of British sub- 
jects? And what is the consequence ? 
Lord Glenelg has to write to the go- 
vernor of Bermuda, to say, that those 
men whom Lord Durham is sending as 
prisoners are to be let go free ; and the 
prime minister has “ to recommend” 
the queen to disallow the whole “ or- 
dinance.” We believe it will not be 
denied that the whole proceeding was 
eminently characteristic of his excel- 
lency’s advisers, and just such a step 
as any Radical in power, from Robes- 
pierre downwards, might have been ex- 
is to have taken,—for these Li- 

rals are of all men the greatest 
tyrants, when they have the power. 
And, further, the affair is quite suited 
to the envoy of the Melbourne govern- 
ment—that wretched compound of pre- 
sumption and imbecility, of violence 
and folly. It is whispered that the 
noble lord is likely to come home in- 
dignant at the disallowance of his pro- 
clamation, and at Lord Melbourne’s 
impertinent interference concerning 
Mr. Thomas Turton. If so, what will 
be the result? Alas! poor Conserva- 
tives! if Lord Durham come back to 
launch all his vast powers against you ; 
to exhibit his consummate tact ; to dis- 
play his well-proved Liberalism ; to 
shew forth his brilliant oratory ; and to 
add his smooth, calm, deliberative 
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temper, to the great council of the 
mighty Whigs! We have heard some 
scoffing persons say, that the Conserva- 
tives desire nothing better than to find 
Lord Durham really come into contest 
with them ; and we have heard other 
persons insinuate that he would do in- 
jury to none but his own side. But 
all this is the boasting of persons de- 
sirous to conceal their fears. Terrible, 
indeed, would be the day when Lord 
Durham’s speeches were heard sweep- 
ing away Lord Lyndhurst, and crush- 
ing the Duke of Wellington ; when his 
noble and enlightened views were con- 
trasted with the narrow minds of those 
much-overrated statesmen! Well may 
the Conservatives attempt to hide their 
apprehensions of that eventful period. 
He was a very great man as Mr. Lamb- 
ton, a greater still as the Earl of Dur- 
ham; how much more influential, 
then, nay, how nearly omnipotent, will 
he be, when to his great name and 
intellectual ability he adds the won- 
derful reputation he has earned as 
dictator of Canada and ambassador to 
the czar! 

We doubt not there are many Re- 
formers who look anxiously forward to 
that time, and dream of days to come, 
when the Earl of Durham shall be 
prime minister of this country, with the 
able aid and assistance of Viscount 
Howick and the new Marquess of Nor- 
manby. To all such, we appeal se- 
tiously for some explanation of their 
extravagant expectations. Atthe period 
when Lords Dechen and Brougham 
were inating through the country, 
sepa ie 2 for the fall of the 
first Melbourne ministry, the Whig 
journals, taking the side of the Chan- 
cellor, spoke plainly out their agent 
for the other noble lord. We could 
find many passages from the Globe, 
the Morning Chronicle, the Edinburgh 
Review, the Leeds Mercury, and the 
Scotsman, criticising the abilities and 
actions of Lord Durham, and pro- 
nouncing both wholly insignificant. 
The last-mentioned journal fairly ad- 
mitted his weakness as a speaker, and 
acknowledged, that in the debates on 
reform the Bishop of Exeter had com- 
pletely vanquished him. We do not, 
therefore, expect nowadays to hear 
any praise of his lordship from these 
authorities. It is to the ultra-Liberals 
we would appeal, and from them seek 
some explanation of the reasons of their 
ridiculous expectations from the Lord 
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of Lambton? He pretends to be a de- 
mocrat; but, like Sir John Campbell, 
laughs at the peerage only to help him 
on the road to it. He pretends to bea 
Liberal, though known throughout the 
land as the most thoroughly haughty 
man in spirit among the whole popula- 
tion. He has done nothing, save ad- 
hered to his party; bound by the treble 
ties of honour, and gratitude, and pri- 
vate relationship to its leader. Of no 
plan is he the author, of no measure 
the conductor, of no movement the 
head, of no party or section the organ. 
As a speaker he is not ready, as a de- 
bater absolutely powerless, as a man of 
business ludicrously heavy and insuffi- 
cient. His political information has 
always been considered confjned and 
limited; and his experience, of office 
and of life seems to be slender indeed. 
He has held one place in this country, 
and one only,—the sinecure one of 
lord privy seal. He is distinguished 
for no great effort of mind, either in 
youth at college, or in authorship, or 
public oratory. And, then, who of 
rie men respect, or would follow 
1im? who have confidence in his ta- 
lents, or the slightest esteem of his 
judgment? Some pretend that he is a 


man of nerve and spirit; but the spirit 
means violent passions ; and the nerve, 
if by that be intended firmness of pur- 
pose, has been found wanting, in so far 
as it has hitherto been tried: we refer 
to his very speedy casting off of his 


Glasgow Radicalism. Well, then, on 
what qualities do his lordship’s ad- 
mirers rely, and on what do they found 
the pleasing and lofty anticipations of 
greatness in which they indulge? We 
profess ourselves entirely unable to dis- 
cover. We well know that, privately, 
many who are included, or have been 
included, in his train, take no pains to 
conceal their contempt of him ; and we 
know more, that no man can really in- 
vestigate his public conduct without 
seeing a total absence of all symptoms 
of statesmanship, judgment, profound- 
ness, and knowledge. That he has ar- 
rogated a high position, and has strug- 
gled for personal ascendency and in- 
fluence, is attributable, we believe, 
much more to his exceeding vanity 
than even to his ambition. He seems 
to consider himself greater than any 
well-informed person can ever allow 
him to be; and he strives very hard to 
place himselfina situation more adapted 
to his own opinions of his powers than 


“ Little Men and Little Measures.” 
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others who can judge more impartially 
of his merit will willingly allow him to 
attain. As foreign secretary, his con- 
duct at St. Petersburg has proved how 
tame and accessible to flattery, cajolery, 
and to the acts of diplomacy he would 
be; as colonial minister, his conduct 
in Canada — petty, arrogant, and igno. 
rant—has shewn that he would sacri- 
fice national and personal interests as 
readily, and perhaps more easily, than 
the inane and somnolent Lord Glenelg ; 
as prime minister, he would be fit 
only, in a moment of popular rash- 
ness, to rush forward to revolutionary 
changes in order, in the progress, to live 
deliciously on the popularity of the 
moment. Yet, again let us say, he is 
not out of place in the present age, 
surrounded as he is by men as weak, 
as vain, as aspiring, as imbecile, and 
yet, nevertheless, almost as successful 
as himself. His running in the race 
for high honours is not ridiculous, 
when his competitors are duly es- 
timated ; and when, therefore, his 
chances are greater than his merits. 
But it is certainly sad for this country 
that she should have fallen so low as to 
be at the mercy of men incapable of 
understanding and unable to adjust her 
mighty interests in every quarter of the 
globe. We know not if she be not 
doomed to sink lower still in European 
influence and administrative ability, 
The day may come when the ascen- 
dency of a Lord Durham may be not a 
matter of speculation, but of experience 
and sorrow. We may be destined 
to sink lower and lower, year after year, 
till at length the survivors of the pre- 
sent generation shall succeed to in- 
fluence and authority, without the 
genius to exercise or the apathy to 
neutralise either. If so, we do believe 
none would sway the destinies of the 
nation more to the lasting injury, not 
only of its power, but also of its free- 
dom, than the liberal, par excellence, 
the vaunted, Earl of Durham, He is 
a man adapted precisely to the intro- 
duction ofa despotism under the name 
ofa democracy ; he is sufficiently vain 
to be content to take part in changes, 
if they bring strength to himself, and 
sufficiently weak, ifhe attain the object 
of his ambition, to abuse the trust re- 
posed in him by popular delusion. It 
is deeply to be hoped that this country 
will escape such a ruler, and will be 
blessed speedily with a government ca- 
pable of reanimating the national spirit, 
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and of preserving in the constitution 
the safeguard of our civil and religious 
liberties. But ifsuch be not the happy 
rospect before us, we give our voices 
or the bold dominion of avowed anar- 
chists, who will soon fall again the vic- 
tims of their own violence, and the ne- 
cessary sacrifices for the salvation of the 
land, rather than for the ensnaring, je- 
suitical, and dishonest authority of men 
of false professions and of wavering 
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ment ; and willing to leave their country 
desolate, and their fellow-countrymen 
slaves, if the objects of their vitiated 
policy cannot otherwise be secured. 
Give us a Molesworth and a Wakley, 
as rulers, coming in openly to revolu- 
tionise, before peers who would walk to 
power over the ruins of their order, or 
commoners who would cling to place, 
even if the very basest and most mis- 
chievous counsels could alone preserve 


minds, intent only on party aggrandise- _ it. 


HOMERIC BALLADS. 


BY WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 


No. IX. 
The Prophecy of Theoclymenus the Seer. 


[TuzocLYMENUS was the prototype of the jongleurs, or wandering minstrels, men 
of good blood, ready to kill their man, or to sing in bower and hall, or to predict 
coming events,—or, in fact, to do any thing that irregular genius, backed by a 
courage not to be daunted but by the prospect of labour of any kind, has ever 
delighted in. Welcome guests they were wherever they turned their footsteps ; 
bold was their bearing, high their claims to birth and rank, ready their hand in 
brawl or combat; but they sate ever at the tables of others. It might be in- 


structive, certainly, if well done; it would be extremely amusing to compare the 
manners of all classes of the Homeric characters with those of the period which 
immediately followed what we call the dark ages, and preceded immediately the 


days when reviving literature heralded our present system of civilised life. 
could find in them every character of the Iliad and 


did not arise. 


We 
dyssey. But the vates sacer 


Properly to perform the task at which I have hinted would require 


more research and knowledge than, perhaps, the subject is worth. 
The first appearance of Theoclymenus is extremely graphic. Telemachus is 


on the point of weighing from Pylos, on his return homeward, 


Pope to tell the rest, 


“ When, lo! a wretch ran breathless to 
the shore, 

New from his crime, and reeking yet with 
gore. 

A seer he was, from great Melampus 
sprung, 

Melampus, who in Pylos flourished long, 

Till, urged by wrongs, a foreign realm 
he chose, 

Far from the hateful cause of all his woes. 

Neleus his treasures one long year de- 
tains ; 

As long he groan’d in Philacus’s chains : 

Meantime, what anguish and what rage 
combined, 

For lovely Pero rack’d hislabouring mind ! 

Yet ’scap’d he death; and vengeful of 
his wrong, 

To Pylos drove the lowing herds along : 

Then (Neleus vanquish’d, and consign'd 
the fair 

To Bias’ arms) he sought a foreign air ; 


I shall leave 


Argos the rich for his retreat he chose ; 

There form’d his empire, there his palace 
rose. 

From him Antiphates and Mantius came: 

The first begot Oicleus great in fame, 

And he Amphiaraus, immortal name! 

The people’s saviour, and divinely wise, 

Beloved by Jove, and him who gilds the 
skies, 

Yet short his date of life! by female 
pride he dies. 

From Mantius Clitus, whom Aurora’s 
love 

Snatch’d for his beauty to the thrones 
above ; 

And Polyphides, on whom Phebus 
shone - 

With fullest rays, Amphiaraus now 
gone ; 

In Hyperesia’s groves he made abode, 

And taught mankind the counsels of the 


god. 
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From him sprung Theoclymenus, who 


found 
(The sacred wine yet foaming on the 
ground 
Telemachus : whom, as to Heaven he 
prest 
His ardent vows, the stranger thus ad- 
drest. 
O thou! that dost thy happy course 
prepare 
With pure libations and with solemn 
prayer ; 
By that dread power to whom thy vows 
are paid ; 
By all the lives of these ; thy own dear 
: head, 


Declare sincerely to no foe’s demand 
Thy name, thy lineage, and paternal 
land. 
Prepare, then, said Telemachus, to 
know 
A tale from falsehood free, not free from 


wo. 

From Ithaca, of royal birth, I came, 

And great Ulysses (ever honour’d name !) 

Was once my sire, though now for ever 
lost, 

In Stygian gloom he glides a pensive 
ghost ! 
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Whose fate inquiring through the world 
we rove ; 

The last, the wretched proof of filial 
love. 

The stranger then. Nor shall I aught 
conceal, 

But the dire secret of my fate reveal. 

Of my own tribe an Argive wretch I 


slew ; 
Whose powerful friends the luckless deed 


pursue 
With unrelenting rage, and force from 
home 
The bloodstain’d exile, ever doom’d to 
roam. 
But bear, oh bear me o’er yon azure 
flood ! 
Receive the suppliant! spare my destin'd 
blood ! 
Stranger (replied the prince), securely 
rest 
Affianced in our faith ; henceforth our 
guest. 


Thus affable, Ulysses’ godlike heir 

Takes from the stranger’s hand the glit. 
tering spear : 

He climbs the ship, ascends the stern 
with haste, 

Andby hisside the guest accepted placed.” 








Tt would be useless to point out the hundred minor inaccuracies in these lines. 
What those who read Pope and Homer together materially complain of, is the 
total discrepancy of thought and feeling between the poet and his translator. 
In the above, I shall only give one instance. Theoclymenus has fled Argos 
—aven xaraxris —“ having killed a man.” Homer says nothing further—it 
was an accident that might happen to any gentleman of the best regulated family, 
and entailed neither disgrace nor remorse. Times had altered between the days 
of Agamemnon and Anne, and those plain words gave way, for 


« When, lo! a wretch ran breathless to the shore, 
New from his crime, and reeking yet with gore ;” 


which, by the way, he could not have been, as he had come from Argos to Pylos. 
After the prophet has carefully ascertained who it is he addresses, from a due 
caution lest the stranger might be one of the kindred of the slain man, he at once 
says, on learning that Telemachus was absent from home, “ I, too, as you are, 
am out of my country, in consequence of having killed a man of my tribe.” 
Not a word of its being “ the dire secret of his fate,” or of “ the luckless deed,” 
or of “ the unrelenting rage” of the relations of the dead (whose determination to 
kill him in return he would have considered perfectly correct): still less does he 
call his antagonist “an Argive wretch,” or himself “ a bloodstained exile.” 
Those are ideas of a totally different state of society. Theoclymenus had, 
God knows why or how, killed a man of his own rank —nothing could be more 
regular; the relations of the slain vowed mortal vengeance—regular again ; 
and the prophet, not having power to oppose them, fled. Every thing was con- 
ducted with the strictest propriety ; and Telemachus, the wsrvyuives, with equal 

ropriety, receives the gentleman in difficulties without a word. On their arrival 
in Ithaca, the prince proposes to go to the farm in the country, while his sailors 
make for the town ; on which, according to Pope, 


“Then Theoclymenus: But who shall lend, 
Meantime, protection to thy stranger friend ? 
Straight to the queen and palace shall I fly, 
Or yet, more distant, to some lord apply ?” 


Protection? Fly? To some lord apply? This from Theoclymenus, of the 
house of Neleus by the female line; of Melampus by the male; a cousin of 
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Nestor, “the great glory of the Grecians,” and of the warrior-prophet Am- 
phiaraus, “ who perished at Thebes, betrayed for gifts bestowed on a woman ;” 
connected, of course, with the noblest of the heroic houses—se ask to what lord 
he should apply? as if he was a poet of modern day, looking for a subscription : 
or inquire, after having received the plighted friendship of Telemachus, whether 
he should fly for protection to his mother! The prophet said nothing of the kind. 
(You are going to the country, your crew to the town.) ‘* Where, then, am I to 
go, my dear boy? Shall I go to the houses of any of the men who bear sway in 
craggy Ithaca, or straight to your mother and your own house?” This is the 
version of the Greek word of word: in modern phrase, “As I see you are 
engaged in business of your own, where am I to dine and sleep? Shall I stop 
at the house of any of your friends, among the surrounding gentry, or go straight 
and call upon your mother, and put up at yours at once?” They soon after vowed 
eternal friendship, in consequenee of the favourable interpretation given by the 
seer to an omen; and the stranger is instantly recommended to the care of a 
particular friend, with whom he soon makes himself quite at home (Od. xvii., 
71-84). He, of course, is present at the fatal banquet given by the suitors, and 
there pronounces his prophetic malediction. Ctesippus had flung the foot of an 
ox, which he took off the table, at Ulysses, and missed him (could we not find, 
without going so far as the heroes of Odin, similar traits of manners elsewhere ?), 
which called forth the angry rebuke of Telemachus, and the mild remonstrance 
of Agelaus, one of the suitors. The last insult had now been offered, and the 
hour of their fate was at hand. It came upon them in the midst of revel, when 
they were full of bread. Even Maximus Tyrius grows poetical in his criticism 
on this passage: —*‘ Seest thou not the suitors engaged together in youthful 
pleasures, eating fat goats, filling themselves with tender kids, listening to the 
sound of music, mixing wine, amusing themselves with quoits, and flinging 
javelins in sport?) Who would not have pronounced them happy in the midst 
of their gaiety? But the seer, inspired with a full knowledge of the future, says, 
‘Wretched men, what evil is this?’ &c.; for the evil was at their feet, and 
hard by.’’] 


Od. 7’. 
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As Pallas bade, the suitor train 
Into mad fits of mirth are thrown ; 
You scarce had deemed the jaws they 
strain— 
So fierce the laughter—were their 
own. 


II. 


The flesh they eat with blood o’erflows, 
With gushing tears are filled their 
eyne; 


And, while each heart impending woes 
Presaged, uprose the seer divine. 


Supeds. 
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* Malis ridentem alienis. I have endeavoured to give what became the popular 
proverbial meaning of this phrase in Greece, and among the Romans, who interpreted 
Homer according to the more modern Grecians, They laughed so immoderately, and 
80 unsparingly of their jaws, that we should not have thought them theirown. They 
laughed as with other men’s jaws, as people are sometimes charged with riding other 
men's horses, at a different pace from that to which they put their own. But 1 
cannot help thinking the interpretation of Eustathius, that “ laughing with foreign 
Jaws,” is something of the same kind of phrase as ayetiov iviaaces. She (Penelope ; 
it occurs Od, 2. 162) laughed not merely “ uselessly,” but in a manner that, so far 
from affording pleasure or use, was precisely of the contrary description. The suitors 
were evidently drunk, and did not know what they laughed or cried about. Here we 
have them roaring immoderately in laughter ; but the jaws with which they laughed 
Were no longer under their control,—they were as the jaws of other men. In the - 
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III. 


“« What is the fate of evil doom 
Now threatening ye, unhappy race ? 


I see that night in thickest gloom 


Wraps every limb, and form, and 
face. 





IV. 


“ Outbursts like fire the voice of moan, 
Drowned are your cheeks with sor- 
row’s flood ; 
And every wall and pillared stone 
Is soaked and dabbled in your blood, 


V. 


“ Through hall and porch, full many a 
ghost 
Crowds towards the mansion of the 
dead ; 
The sun from out the heavens is lost, 
And clouds of darkness rushing 
spread.” 


VI. 


He ceased, and they with jocund cheer 
Into glad peals of laughter broke. 
Eurymachus addressed the seer, 
And thus in taunting accents spoke: 


VIL. 


“ Mad is the new-come guest. 
meet 
Instant to chase him from our sight, 
To turn towards haunts of men his feet, 
Since he mistakes the day for night.” 


Tis 


VIII. 


Then thus replied the seer divine: 
“‘ From thee no guide shall I request, 
For eyes, and ears, and feet, are mine, 
And no weak soul inspires my 
breast. f 





















next line, their eyes are filled with tears, and an indefinable fear of misfortune falls 
upon them. The Pallas Athore, who had made their minds to wander (I. 346) was 
the deity who lay at the bottom of the flagons of the wine they had been carousing. 
The conduct of the whole party in all particulars shews that they did not know what 
they were saying or doing ; and they, therefore, fall easy, and indeed almost unre- 
sisting, victims to Ulysses. 

* I have translated after yvia, the reading of Plato. 

+ There has been some difference of opinion about this passage. I think the 
meaning is plain. ‘ This fellow is mad. Send him away from us, into the street or 
market, where people congregate: it is necessary that he should be guided by the 
testimony of others, as he thinks that this is night. They will tell him it is day.” 

t ‘* Unguided, hence my trembling steps I bend.”— Pore. 
It is amusing to see how this misconception runs through all his translation. 
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IX. 
“ Then from this fated house I go; 
Swift comes the destined vengeance 


on; 
None shall escape the deadly blow 
Of all the suitors — no, not one. 


a 
“* Not one of those, who now so long 
Have in this mansion held control, 


With words of insult on the tongue, 
And schemes of baseness in the soul.” 


XI. 
He went; and as a welcome guest, 

Pirceus’ friendly halls he found. 
The suitors, at the dizzy feast, 

Each on the other glanced around ; 
And made the stranger’s words a jest, 
Telemachus’s heart to wound. 

W. M. 
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[A cory of the following correspondence has been sent to us without remark. 
We cannot, therefore, speak with any decision as to its authenticity ; but we 
think that our readers will be able to discern a degree of vraisemblance which 
constitutes, in all such cases, the best kind of internal evidence. ] 


Es 


My pear Lorpv,—You will not, I think, feel any apology to be necessary in 
addressing you on the subject of this letter. Your property, and consequent 
influence, in , which I at present represent, establishes a kind of connexion 
between us; and the position you hold in the Conservative party renders it 
equally natural that I should lay before you, as before one having something to 
do with thesé matters, the complaints and misgivings, of which I hear much, 
as to the line of policy adopted by the Conservatives in parliament during the 
present year. 

The complaints in question, and which frequently reach my ears, are to the 
following purport :—It is said that, a twelvemonth since, the great body of the 
Conservatives throughout the kingdom, by a simultaneous effort, increased, 
at the general election, the strength of their phalanx in the House of Commons : 
That, in the previous session, the ministerial majorities had been generally below 
thirty ; and that, consequently, as the increase in the number of Conservatives 
returned was about fifteen, it followed that the Whig majority in the lower 
house had been annihilated : That the overwhelming power of the Conservatives 
in the House of Peers, in this balanced state of parties in the other assembly, 
seemed at once to decide the question as to who ought to hold the reins of 
government : That, consequently, the Conservatives throughout the country had 
been looking in eager expectation, ever since the meeting of parliament, to see 
some bold attack made upon the administration, simultaneously, in both houses, 
by which, if resolutely made, and perseveringly maintained, the Whigs might at 
last be driven from office: That, instead of this, the session has passed away 
in a succession of disappointments. In the upper house, where the Conservatives 
possessed a decided ascendency, and must have succeeded in any measure they 
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chose to bring forward, the ministers seemed rather to meet with patronage and 
support, than any decided opposition. Inthe matter of Canada, instead of address- 
ing her majesty, deploring their errors and incompetence, and calling for their re- 
moval, they were rather helped to divers useful excuses ; and their miserable expe- 
dient for their own extrication— the Canada Coercion-bill — was passed without 
the least exposure of the weakness of such acontrivance. In the lower house, the 
battle was made to turn, more than once, either upon a point not involving the 
safety of the ministry, or upon one on which, from peculiar circumstances, it was 
impossible that they should be defeated. In both houses, in short, it was made 
as clear as possible, that it was not the wish or intention of the Conservative 
leaders, that the Whigs should be driven from office. 

Now, it cannot be matter of surprise to your lordship, that this line of policy 
should have excited much dissatisfaction among our most ardent supporters out of 
doors. They are naturally disappointed. They had indulged a very confident hope 
that this session might have proved the decisive one. At all events, they expected 
their leaders to have made a better fight; to have harassed the foe with some 
pertinacity ; to have wearied him with repeated attacks, and, at least, to have shewn 
it to be perfectly impossible for him to have held out much longer. “This was 
looked for, and this was balked.” But this is notall; they view with dislike, and 
with some degree of alarm, the continued exercise of the patronage of the crown 
by the men at present in office. It is obvious to every one, that never was that 
patronage so openly and unblushingly made subservient to party purposes as at 
present. Every bustling Whig and Radical in the kingdom now looks for and 
receives promotion. His fitness for office is the last thing thought of: his 
usefulness to his party, the first. All who have any modicum of property are 
getting made baronets, knights, and magistrates; those who have none, look to 
salaried offices; and even the robber of hen-roosts, if he be a Whig, may at least 
expect impunity. Now I cannot, indeed, say, that I have observed that these 
advantages on the side of Whiggism have as yet seduced away any of the Con- 
servatives of my own borough; but I am made sensible, daily, of the great 
uneasiness felt, on this score, by the most respectable of my constituents. They 
evidently feel it to be a wrong and unnatural state of things, that the gentry and 
more respectable inhabitants of every locality should be placed under a kind of 
ban of exclusion ; and that all the favour of the crown, all honour, and all emo- 
lument, should flow towards a set of disreputable persons—such as jobbing 
Whig attorneys, Radical auctioneers, and local agitators of all descriptions. It is 
true, that they cannot desert their own colours to go over to these people ; but 
they ask, and with some degree of anger, Why is all this allowed to go on? Why 
do not the Conservative leaders relieve us from this incubus ofa government? 

Ihave thought it right to name these things to your lordship ;—partly because 
I am aware that no one can know better than yourself the real views and feelings 
of the Conservative leaders. If you should feel at liberty to furnish me with any 
explanation of these views and feelings, previous to my approaching visit to my 
constituents, it would probably be of great service. 1 wish also to make known, 
through you, what I am aware isthe prevailing state of mind of my leading supporters; 
for this ought to form an element in the calculations and decisions of our leaders 
in Parliament. I cannot, I am happy to say, yet report any secessions ; but it is 
still as true as ever, that “* hope deferred maketh the heart sick ;” and I can have 
no doubt, that if my supporters at began to feel that it was useless to expect 
ever to be freed from Whig domination, they would speedily grow tired of ex- 
pressing themselves to the hostility of Lord » the insolence of his new- 
made Whig magistrates, and the various losses and annoyances which always 
follow the taking a part in the contests of a borough town. 


I remain, my dear lord, your obliged and obedient servant, 











Ret ere 


II. 


My pear , Lam well aware of the existence of the feeling you 
describe, and am in no way surprised or disappointed at it. It is one of the 
necessary disadvantages of the protracted struggle we are still ‘carrying on, and 
certainly calls for the greatest care and forbearance on all sides, not needlessly to 
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grieve or disgust sincere but imperfectly informed friends. [ do not reckon you 
in this class: I can fully understand that, in the reasonings of your letter, you 
rather express the feelings of others than your own. I do not, therefore, propose 
to attempt to instruct or enlighten you personally; but as you have opened a 
large question, in behalf of those to whom it presents difficulties and discou- 
ragements, I feel inclined to embrace the opportunity thus afforded, and to place 
in your hands, for the consideration of all whom it may concern, an opposite view 
of the policy of the Conservative party,—a view intended to prove that, instead 
of having any grounds for impatience or despondency, the great body of the Con- 
servatives never had greater cause for satisfaction and confidence than the present 
position of affairs is calculated to yield them. 

The whole question, you will perceive, is merely one of time — of rapidity of 
motion,—nothing more. All Conservatives are agreed in desiring their cause to 
advance—to gain ground; and none will deny that it has been, and still is, 
gaining ground on its opponents, by sure though not rapid steps. None will 
question the fact, that since the Conservative administration of 1835 was driven 
from office, each successive year has augmented the power of the party, both in 
and out of Parliament, and reduced in an equal degree the strength of their 
opponents. The only room for complaint or dissatisfaction that can be found, 
must concern the gradual nature of this advance, and the lingering hold which the 
Whigs are still enabled to retain on office and its advantages. Now, these minor 
considerations, I hope to be enabled to shew you, ought not for a moment to be 
compared with the solid gains of the Conservative party, as they may be distinctly 
reckoned and pointed out. 

It is assumed, first, that it is in the power of the Conservative leaders to turn 
out the ministry if they pleased; and, secondly, that it is their duty to do so with 
the least possible delay. Now, I must say, that even the first of these propo- 
sitions does not appear to me to be self-evident ; but as to the second, I entertain 
a very strong opinion in the negative. 

It is taken for granted that the leaders of the Conservative party possess the 
“wee of displacing the ministry whenever they please. Now I admit, without 

esitation, that, taking both houses at one view, the Conservative party is by far 
the strongest in parliament. But it does not at all follow that the ejection of the 
ministry would be a matter of course, if attempted ; for such matters are gene- 
rally left to the lower house to initiate, and in that house we cannot pretend to 
have a majority. 

Three hundred and eighteen, out of six hundred and fifty-eight, is, I believe, 
the utmost strength of the Conservatives in the House of Commons. Now, 
admitting that the remaining three hundred and forty are not all stanch minis- 
terialists, still we must concede that the ministry has a working majority of from 
twelve to eighteen votes. This has been proved by several divisions, in which 
they have succeeded by eleven, fifteen, or nineteen, as the case may have been. 
Now, those gentlemen who are in so great a hurry to get rid of the Whigs, really 
ought to shew us how the smaller body is to outvote the larger. The thing is 
any thing but self-apparent. IfI,a man of five feet four, am told that I ought 
to put you, a man of six feet one, out of the room, I naturally reply, that I may 
overcome you by reason, or by law, or by arms, but certainly not by mere 
physical force. And just so I would beg those who accuse Sir Robert Peel of 
inertness, in not having pushed the ministers from their stools, to bear in mind, 
that though those ministers may be a very weak and worthless set, still they 
happen to have just a few more votes in the House of Commons than Sir Robert 
himself could muster. And I do think that this fact has, at least, so much to do 
with the matter, that it ought not to be entirely overlooked, as it often is, by 
these complainers of the inertness of their leaders. 

But suppose we go a little further, and admit, for argument’s sake, that, by 
some vigorous and combined exertion of the Conservative force in both houses, 
the path of the ministry might have been so surrounded with difficulties and 
embarrassments, as to have left them no alternative but resignation ; still the 
question remains, whether this would have been a wise and prudent course for 
the Conservatives to have adopted. I have not the least hesitation in replying, 
that it would have been as unwise and as imprudent as possible. 

Since the day when Sir Robert Peel escaped from the difficulties in which he 
found himself involved by the act of his sovereign, in 1835, it is no secret, nor 
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can it be any matter of surprise, that his fixed resolve has been never to be again 
placed in such circumstances. It is obvious enough, that except he were to 
retire into seclusion, he must remain, whether in office or out of it, at the head of 
a powerful party; but it must rest with himself whether he will consent to lead 
that party into action, for the open and avowed purpose of taking possession of 
office. A time, doubtless, will speedily arrive, when the common sense and sound 
feeling of the country, which has already defeated both the English Church-rate 
Bill and the Appropriation-clause, will call upon a ministry which cannot do 
harm, and which will not do good, to remove itself out of the way of useful legis. 
lation; and then will the general voice of the people demand that the Con. 
servative leader shall reassume the government. Such a change must be looked 
for ; and it were impossible for Sir Robert Peel to be blind to the probability of 
its speedy arrival. But nothing, I am convinced, will overcome his repugnance 
to be a prominent agent in this change; nor would any thing induce him to 
return to the treasury bench in the House of Commons, with that house almost 
equally divided in point of numbers, and with one half of its members closely 
banded together in vehement opposition to him, and in resentful spite, on ac- 
count of his recent triumph in their ejection. 

The triumph of reason and moderation must be a gradual one. By gradual, 
I do not mean one imperceptibly slow ; for really three years is not a long space 
of time ; and yet, what changes have those three years produced! Look back 
to the general election which followed the Reform-bill, and see what an universal 
triumph awaited the Whigs in every part of the kingdom. Then turn your eye 
to the coronation in 1838, and see these same Whigs not venturing to raise a 
single partisan from the lower house, lest the vacancy so caused should be 
instantly filled by a Conservative ! 

A plainer, a more distinct confession, that the ministry knew that the country 
was not with them, could not possibly be made. And how long, think you, 
will it be possible to carry on a government, with a majority of eighteen in the 
House of Commons, and with the people every where against them ? 

So much for the negative side of the argument. Even these reasons appear 
to me to suffice against that immediate attempt to assume the government, which 
many of our friends would inconsiderately counsel. But there is much to be 
advanced of a positive kind. It would be easy to shew that every day of post- 
ponement is a day of gain to the Conservative cause ; so that for every month 
that the Whigs are permitted to exhibit their true character now, a year at least 
will be added to the duration of that Conservative government which must soon 
succeed. 

This positive gain may be stated under a variety of heads; all, however, 
arising out of one cause,—to wit, the damage and loss which Whiggism suffers, 
and must suffer, in the general esteem, by being brought to the test, and sub- 
mitted to fhe trial of actual experience, as to the real character of its so much 
vaunted — and professions. 

The first parti¢ular of this kind that I shall instance, relates to the positive 
disappearance of what used to be called “ Whig principles.” I always looked 
upon the tyes as a mere delusion ; considering that while Toryism and Radi- 
calism had, indeed, each its dogmas and its objects of pursuit, unconnectéd with 
place and pay,—Whiggism, if resolved into its elements, consisted merely in a 
compact of a certain number of great families, who chose to band together, 
to call themselves by a party name, and to keep up a connexion with the Radical 
and Republican party, by affecting a leaning towards their views ; the simple 
object of the whole scheme being to await every opportunity to get the govern- 
ment into their own hands, and then to retain it by balancing the two great 
parties one against the other. 

Such is the view I have ever taken, and it cannot be denied that the fact has 
proved to be exactly so. And the consequence is, that one never now hears the 
phrase, “ Whig principles ;” and that if any man should be silly enough to use 
such a term, people would stare at him as at one “ not quite right in his head.” 
I do not believe that these two words have dropped from any public man’s lips 
for at least three years past. Now this entire disappearance of a phrase which 
was formerly in constant use, betokens a fact of no slight importance. It is that, 
by universal consent, the present is felt to be a government that is conducted on 
no settled principle whatever — that even its own friends and advocates will not 
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be guilty of the absurdity of talking of it as a machine governed by any fixed 
rules or laws —that it has come to be regarded as a vessel without sails or rudder, 
lying like a log upon the water, the sport of the winds and tides. Such is, 
by admitted and unanimous consent, the sort of notion attached to the present 
administration ! 

Now, it cannot be that such a government as this should be long tolerated in 
any country where public opinion is a reality and an active power. During the 
hurried moments of a party struggle, men may be willing to make shift with any 
thing that seems to answer the purpose of the moment; but periods of rest and 
of quiet reflection must intervene, when the truth will force itself upon the mind 
and conscience, that the ministry they are supporting is the mere creature and 
puppet of circumstances, upon whose views and intentions it were idle for any 
man to rely. 

With these thoughts, a feeling of contempt must gradually intermingle ; and 
what government ever yet existed amidst the contempt of its own supporters ? 

The case of the Church of Scotland is a remarkable instance of this. For 
four sessions have the two parties in Scotland, the church and the anti-church 
party, been worrying the government with their petitions, complaints, remon- 
strances, and representations. And, at this moment, all that either party can 
reckon upon is this,—that if the ministry could make out which party it would 
be most to its advantage, politically, to side with, that party would carry its 

int. Neither party dares to trust the ministry, for an instant, out of its sight. 

th churchmen and anti-churchmen see as clearly as possible that the cabinet, 
as far as the principle involved is concerned, care not a straw which side gains 
the victory. Each addresses itself, therefore, to the fears and hopes of the cabinet, 
considered as a set of party politicians ; dealing with it, in short, as with a vessel 
drifting along at the mercy of the winds and tides. 

But there is a second way in which Whiggism is rapidly losing ground ; and 
that is, by the deterioration of the characters of most of its leading men, or, 
rather, by the discovery of their real weight and value. They are pretty nearly 
“found out.” What could be a finer instance of this, than the graphic sketches 
of the Whig leaders, which that old Whig and Edinburgh Reviewer, Sydney 
Smith, lately handed down to posterity? Where can we find portraits so 
strikingly just and true, as those which he has furnished to the future historian ? 


* Viscount Melbourne declared himself quite satisfied with the church as it is; 
but if the public had any desire to alter it, they might do as they pleased! He might 
have said the same thing of the monarchy, or of any other of our institutions ; and 
there is in the declaration a permissiveness and good humour which, in public men, 
has seldom been exceeded. Carelessness, however, is but a poor imitation of genius, 
and the formation of a wise and well-reflected plan of reform, conduces more to the 
lasting fame of a minister than that affected contempt of duty which every man sees 
to be mere vanity, and a vanity of no very high description. 

“ But, if the trath must be told, our viscount is somewhat of an impostor. Every 
thing about him seems to betoken careless desolation: any one would suppose from 
his manner that he was playing at chuck-farthing with human happiness ; that he 
was always on the heel of pastime; that he would giggle away the Great Charter, 
and decide, by the method of teetotum, whether my lords the bishops should or 
should not retain their seats in the House of Lords. All this is the mere vanity of 
surprising, and making us believe that he can play with kingdoms as other men can 
with ninepins. Instead of this lofty nebulo, this miracle of moral and intellectual 
felicities, he is nothing more than a sensible honest man, who means to do his duty 
to the sovereign, and to the country: instead of being the ignorant man he pretends 
to be, before he meets the deputation of tallow-chandlers in the morning, he sits up 
half the night talking wtth Thomas Young about melting and skimming, and then, 
though he has acquired knowledge enough to work off a whole vat of prime Leicester 
tallow, he pretends next morning not to know the difference between a dip and a 
mould. In the same way, when he has been employed in reading in acts of par- 
liament, he would persuade you that he has been reading Cleghorn on the Beatitudes, 
or Pickler on the Nine difficult Points. Neither can I allow to this minister (however 
he may be irritated by the denial) the extreme merit of indifference to the con- 
sequences of his measures. I believe him to be conscientiously alive to the good or 
evil that he is doing, and that his caution has more than once arrested the gigantic 
projects of the Lycurgus of the lower house. I am sorry to hurt any man’s feelings, 
and to brush away the magnificent fabric of levity and gaiety he has reared, but I 
accuse our minister of honesty and diligence ; I deny that he is careless or rash; he is 
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nothing more than a man of good understanding and good principle, disguised in the 
eternal and somewhat wearisome affectation of a political roué. . ° . 

“‘ Lord John Russell is, beyond all comparison, the ablest man in the whole admi- 
nistration ; and to such a degree is he superior, that the gcvernment could not exist 
a moment without him, If the foreign secretary were to retire, we should no longer 
be nibbling ourselves into disgrace on the coast of Spain. If the amiable Lord 
Glenelg were to leave us, we should feel secure in our colonial possessions. If Mr, 
Spring Rice were to go into boly orders, great would be the joy of the three per cents, 
A decent good-looking head of the government might easily enough be found in lieu 
of Viscount Melbourne ; but in five minutes after the departure of Lord John, the 
whole Whig government would be dissolved into sparks of liberality and splinters of 
reform. There are six remarkable men, who, in different methods and in different 
degrees, are now affecting the interests of this country—the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord John Russell, Lord Brougham, Lord Lyndhurst, Sir Robert Peel, and 
O'Connell. Greater powers than all these are the phlegm of the English people—the 
great mass of good sense and intelligence diffused among them—and the number of 
those who have something to lose, and have not the slightest intention of losing it. 

* * 2 * * * * oa * 

“« Lord John Russell gives himself great credit for not having confiscated church 
property, but merely remodelled and redivided it. I accuse that excellent man not of 
plunder, but I accuse him of taking the Church of England, rolling it about as a cook 
does a piece of dough with a rolling-pin, cutting a hundred different shapes with all 
the plastic fertility of a confectioner, and without the most distant suspicion that he 
can ever be wrong, or ever be mistaken; with a certainty that he can anticipate the 
consequences of 7 possible change in human affairs. There is not a more honest 
nor a better man in England than Lord John Russell; but his worst failure is, that 
he is utterly ignorant.of all moral fear ; there is nothing he would not undertake, I 
believe he would perform the operation for the stone, build St. Peter’s, or assume 
(with or without ten minutes’ notice) the command of the Channel Fleet ; and no one 
would discover by his manner that the patient had died, the church tumbled down, 
and the Channel Fleet been knocked to atoms. I am sure his motives are always 
pure, and his measures often very able ; but they are endless, and never done with 
that pedetentous pace and pedetentous mind in which it behoves the wise and virtuous 
improver to walk. He alarms the wise Liberals; and it is impossible to sleep 
soundly while he has the command of the watch,” 


Now, these two characters, thus powerfully sketched, and true to the very 
life, though with the favorable colouring of a-friend, would be called, in plain 
English, the one a dandy and a coxcomb ; the other a mischievous meddler and 
a conceited prig. And all this is true; and we have it under the hand of one 
who has been a Whig all his life, and who knows both of the men, as well and 
as intimately as any man can know them. 

Now Sydney Smith, who has spoken his mind, is only a sample of thousands 
of other intelligent men who have had no opportunity of speaking theirs. From 
his example, we learn the nature of that vast change which is going on in men’s 
views and feelings. Their former idols are being put to the test, and they discover 
them to be but wood and clay, “ the work of their own hands.” Great is the 
alteration thus operating in the public mind, and it is entirely in our favour. 

But not only are the gods of Whiggism being cast down,—their priesthood 
also is falling into contempt. This was more certainly to be calculated upon 
than the other. We all knew, from the beginning of the Reform-bill agitation 
down to the present time, that the real object of the horde of flaming patriots who 
were let loose upon us, was nothing else than plunder. But we could not prevent 
the multitude from being deceived. Nothing but a practical exhibition of Whig 
and Radical cupidity could remedy this misfortune. Till there was time for this 
to be given, every briefless barrister who could split the ears of the groundlings 
with “ splendid orations” in favour of ** Reform,” and against “ the Tories,” was 
sure to be looked upon as a mirror of purity, as well as a fountain of wisdom. 
Macaulay, Shiel, Buller, Whittle Harvey, Evans, and half a score more, all 
carried on this game in great style, and fooled poor John Bull to the very top of 
his bent. Where are they now? All snugly ensconced in their respective 
berths, liaving feathered their own nests, and left the fools who worshipped them 
as demigods in somewhat worse plight than they found them. But the beauty of 
this part of the affair consists in the mean and dirty way in which the plucking 
that great pigeon, old John, has been carried on. Think ofthe unfledged barrister 
Macaulay,—not content with a seat in parliament, and a neat 1500/, a-year, 
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actually inserting a clause in the India Bill to make a new and useless place of 
10,000/. a-year, for himself! Think of Shiel, the high-souled and romantic 
patriot, not satisfied with his wife’s jointure of 4000/. a-year, but worrying 
ministers into giving him a sinecure of 1000/. a-year ; and now actually drawing 
his 250/. of the public money each quarter, for doing literally nothing! Buller 
deserts his constituents, and runs off to Canada for a snug appointment under Lord 
Durham ; of which Evans had set him the example before. And, to finish the list, 
Whittle Harvey, after four years baiting of the ministry, has at last got made 
register of cabs and hackney coaches! Was it possible to descend lower than 
this? And yet even this is rendered, if possible, still more disgraceful by the 
circumstance, that the patriot who takes this mean appointment has been abusing 
the ministers who gave it him, as a parcel of political swindlers, for these three 
years past; and that they now bestow it upor him merely that he may abuse 
them no longer! Ward and Wakley are the only two of this class who remain 
unbought. We may look to see their purchase gazetted before the House of 
Commons is re-assembled. 

Now it cannot be, but that these perpetual exposures of the hypocrisy and 
selfish views of these trading patriots must do good. The chief advantage, how- 
ever, of the present state of things, remains yet to be particularised. It is, the 
quiet settlement, under the patronage of a Whig ministry, of divers of those 
peculiar questions which, under a Tory government, could scarcely be brought 
to an issue in an equally satisfactory manner. 

Take, for instance, the Civil List. Imagine what an outcry would have been 
raised, had a Conservative administration commenced the new reign with a 
demand, for a youthful and unmarried sovereign, of a civil list actually larger 
than that of William IV. Does any one suppose for an instant, that those 
Whigs who now, being paid for it, have quietly proposed this royal establishment, 
would ever have permitted such a scheme to pass without the most desperate 
opposition, had they themselves been out of office? No one will venture on so 
improbable a supposition, The real friends of the monarchy, then—those 
who are 

“ True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon,’— 


may reasonably feel a degree of pleasure, that the office of proposing the civil list 
for the new reign devolved upon the Whigs, and that the whole arrangement 
thus passed unanimously; whereas, if the Tories had proposed the very same 
thing, the most outrageous opposition would have sprung up, even in those very 
quarters where, at present, being themselves quartered upon that very Civil List, 
all is peace and quietness. 

The same remark applies to the Irish Tithe-bill. In 1835, nothing would 
go down with these Whigs but an Sees. Without an Appro- 
priation-clause, no Tithe-bill ever could, or ever should pass. Such was the 
solemn resolve of the Whig majority in the House of Commons. This resolve 
answered its real purpose, in forcing Sir Robert Peel to resign the helm. That 
object being attained, the stalking-horse Appropriation, was soon laid aside. It 
was first only paraded for a session or two, and then openly abandoned. And 
thus, at last, in the present session, we have actually got that very Tithe-bill 
proposed and passed by the Whigs, which Sir Robert Peel proposed in 1835, 
and which they then declared never could, and never should pass! But the real 
drift of the opposition in 1835, and the concession in 1838, is identically the 
same. They opposed in 1835, in order to gain office; they concede in 1838, in 
order to retain office. But, base and contemptible as all this appears, you will 
observe that the result is, that we have got the Tithe-bill which we ourselves 
proposed. The Whigs keep their places and their salaries; but we prescribe 
their measures. Which must appear the most important and desirable, to an 
honourable man, you will have no difficulty in deciding. 

On the whole, then, our friends throughout the country should reflect, with 
some degree of satisfaction, that although the Conservative party is not yet in 
office, although it has seen three years pass since the dissolution of Sir Robert 
Peel’s cabinet, still during all that time—during the last session, and up to the 
present moment, a real and perceptible progress is making towards permanent 
and substantial power. Not for one moment has this progress been interrupted. 
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And its real extent may be in some measure understood by a comparison of the 
close of the session of 1835, with the close of that of 1838. In the former year, 
the House of Lords ventured to stand its ground. It took up a defensive position, 
and resolved to abide the consequences. Some feared the result; others thought 
the Peers miglit hold out a session or two, but must assuredly surrender at last, 
As to the Whigs and Radicals, the only question with them was, “ What must 
be done with the Lords?” As to the House of Peers being suffered to possess 
an independent voice, and a real and substantial share in the work of legislation, 
no one among the “ Liberals” seemed to dream of such a thing. Plans of 
“ Peerage Reform” were as common as railroad prospectuses ; and the greater 
part of the public looked on with doubt and trepidation, to see “ what would be 
done with the Lords.” 

But where are we now? All is changed. The Appropriation-clause, which 
the Peers refused to accede to, is abandoned on the ground of their inexorable 
opposition. Corporation reform for Ireland they still hold suspended, waiting to 
see whether a safe and equitable plan can be devised and agreed to. Nothing 
has passed, upon which their veto had once been given. Meanwhile the bishops 
retain their seats; no * peers for life” have been made; the last great divi- 
sion shewed a majority of 77 against Lord Melbourne; and all the peerage 
reform schemes have vanished into thin air! Is not this a vast and prodigious 
gain? The independence and power of the House of Lords is now no longer 
even questioned ; and that house, thus possessing a full share in the work of 
legislation, is decidedly Conservative, and will either remould or reject every 
measure which is not of a Conservative character. And is not this almost equal 
to the possession of a Conservative government! The power, at least, is wholly 
with the Conservative party; nothing but place and pay are left to the Whigs. 

In the last place, it should be borne in mind, that a continual progress on 
one line must inevitably bring us at last to the point aimed at. We may be 
rather longer on the road than we expected or intended, but the end of the 
journey grows nearer every hour. And that we have not long since reached that 
point is chiefly to be ascribed to one thing,—namely, that the mean and crawling 
adhesion to office, displayed by the Whigs, has exceeded any previous estimate, 
however extravagant, that any man could have formed. To submit to hold place, 
without the power of carrying a single measure, was a thing heretofore supposed 
impossible. But they have latterly shewn themselves capable of descending far 
lower than that. ‘The whole Canadian affair — their bill first altered to Sir Ro- 
bert Peel's dictation; then apologies for Lord Durham’s appointments; and 
at last an absolute disallowance, in obedience ta the mandate of the House of 
Lords, of the first great act of their new governor, and a submission to the 
disgrace of an act of indemnity, criminating Lord Durham, and then shewing 
mercy to his offence! Why, it is obvious to the rudest and coarsest mind that, 
after this, there can be no idea of their dislodgement by any thing short of the 
application of shoe-leather ! 

But, now, a word to your friends at . To them, as to all Conservatives, 
I would say, Take courage from your continued successes during the last four 
years. Remember, the general election of December 1832 left you all but 
extinguished as a party; and now your only complaint is, that your leaders do 
not seize upon the government! Every session, as it came to its close, from 
1833 to the present hour, left your party stronger in parliament than that which 
preceded it. In 1833, your array in the House of Commons was reckoned at 
about 145; in 1834, after the accession of Lord Stanley, about 180; in 1835, 
about 290; in 1836 and 1837, about 300; and in 1838, at least 318. It is 
obvious, then, even to a child, that you must be on the very threshold of 
complete success; that is, ofascendency. Now, let me ask seriously, would any 
reasonable man think of being disheartened, of becoming tired or disgusted, just 
at this peculiar moment? Is it not rather just the instant for redoubled efforts? 
The people themselves, by their own exertions in their own cause, have brought 
us to the very eve of a Conservative government. It is only for them to 
continue those exertions for a few weeks or months longer, and that for which 
they have been toiling must inevitably be attained. 

I remain, my dear — , ever yours, 


es 
. 


London :—J, Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square, 





